THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY 1, 1873. 


Art. I.—The Bampton Lecture on Dissent. 


Dissent in its Relation to the Church of England. Light Lectures, 
Preached before the University of Oxford, in the year 1871, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon 
of Salisbury. By Grorce Herpert Curreis, M.A. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Ir is a melancholy indication of the spirit of ecclesiastical 
controversy in England, that the feeling excited by the liberal 
admissions, and comparatively tolerant strictures on Noncon- 
formist churches, of Mr. Curteis, is one of pleasurable surprise. 
We shall have occasion to controvert his arguments, to question 
some of his statements, and to complain of some of his severe 
criticisms and unwarrantable assertions, but we gladly preface 
our remarks by citing some of his candid and courteous admis- 
sions and professions :— 


‘Far be it from us to withhold the tribute of our praise from men 
of your communion, who have in bygone times withstood, for con- 
science’ sake, the tyranny and violence of evil rulers, and have helped 
to give our country the freedom she enjoys. An over-submissiveness 
is certainly a great evil. And on this political field, the blood of many 
an Independent and Puritan was not shed in vain. Nor does any 
intelligent Churchman, I believe, now desire for one moment to 
narrow the common area that has been cleared, where one English- 
man may meet another with honourable friendship or with courteous 
rivalry ; or refuse to recognise science, literature, commerce, politics, 
art, as arenas open to all, and where religious discord need not, 
and ought not, toenter. Nay, more than this ; even in the ecclesiastical 
sphere, I believe no Churchman nowadays withholds a just encomium 
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2 The Bampton Lecture on Dissent. 


from the Congregationalist members of our common Christendom for 
the missionary work that they have done (with other Dissenting 
bodies) in the dark places of this country, as well as in foreign lands. 
Partly, no doubt, from her own negligence, but far more (as every 
honest man will now confess) from the sudden and enormous increase 
of the population during the present century, the national Church 
has been utterly unable to overtake the arrears of her work. And 
Independents—however crippled by a system which is not found to 
flourish well among the poor—have nobly done what in them lay to 
supplement her agency.”—(Page 116.) 

‘Thanks be to God, therefore, that the Church of England 
presents at this moment—as she has repeatedly done, during the 
long period of her chequered history—the aspect of a friend, 
sincerely and anxiously desirous to be reconciled to those who 
have separated from her. Without exaggerating the simple truth 
of the matter, and without dissembling that there is not in all 
Churchmen this spirit—still on the whole, it is beyond dispute, that 
the attitude of our Church to most of the denominations in this 
country is now distinctly conciliatory ; and that with a little more 
mutual understanding, this tendency to reunion might be almost 
indefinitely accelerated. There is no disinclination on our part to 
adopt from Dissenters (with the fullest acknowledgments) whatever 
they have of good and sound and useful. Nor has any one of the 
more important denominations the slightest necessity, on returning to 
the Church, to give up one single truth that God has taught them ; to 
deny or turn their backs upon one single good work which they have 
already done, and which God has in many cases signally blest ; nor 
yet to disparage by one breath of contempt, or one word of dispraise, 
any gifted or saintly personage (who, as we believe), under mis- 
appreciation of what the Church’s real meaning was, contended against 
her, and sought to preach Christ by other methods than hers.’ 
—(Page 424.) 


Are we to understand by this, that, in Mr. Curteis’s judgment, 
the validity of neither the ministerial orders, nor the sacra- 
ments of Nonconformists, is any longer questioned by his 
Church ? 

On the other hand, Mr. Curteis complains of hard language 
used by Dissenters towards the Establishment :— 


‘ But language such as is used by Dissenters towards the Church, it 
may be reasonably hoped that Churchmen will never condescend to use 
towards Dissent. “The Establishment, writes Mr. Miall, “is a life- 
destroying upas, deeply rooted in our soil. It desecrates religion. . . 
in its eyes immorality and licentiousness are trifles. It is at once a 
blunder, a failure, and a hoax.” Mr. Binney openly records his 
opinion that “it destroys more souls than it saves.” Mr. Dale “denies 
the Church of England to be a true Church at all.” Another judges it 
to be “ Antichristian, unscriptural, and corrupt.” And another con- 
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Who is to Blame ? 3 
siders “the union between Church and State, in any country, to be 
unprincipled, absurd, and mischievous.” ’—(Page 102.) 


We would very gladly let bygones be bygones, and heartily 
accept the courtesies of Mr. Curteis, as the proposal of a truce, 
and the ayowal of an honest respectful brotherhood for the 
future ; but, unfortunately, he accompanies his expressions of 
present kindness with such astounding assertions concerning the 
comparative fecling of the past, and speaks of his Church, as a 
whole, with such an air of injured innocence, that, although with 
most sincere reluctance, we are at the outset compelled, in 
sheer self-vindication, to say a few words on this point. Mr. 
Curteis implies that throughout the controversies which for 
three centuries Nonconformists have had to maintain with the 
Established Church, ‘language of an unpardonable kind has 
from the very beginning disgraced the Puritan cause’ (page 
62); that ‘language such as is used by Dissenters towards the 
Church,’ by men like Mr. Miall, Mr. Binney, and Mr. Dale— 
all living men—-is language such as the Church has ‘never 
condescended to use towards Dissenters.’ On the other hand, 
he affirms that the attitude and language of the Church through- 
out its history have presented ‘the aspect of a friend sincerely 
‘and anxiously desirous to be reconciled to those who have sepa- 
‘rated from her;’ his only qualifying admission being, that ‘there 
is not in a// Christians this spirit.’ Recriminations are often 
worse than useless, but it were unjust and culpable to accept 
this representation as the truth; and thankful to Mr. Curteis, 
as we really are, for the general spirit of his strictures, we 
should have accepted them with far more confidence, and cer- 
tainly without any qualifying reference to the past, if, with 
some of his more candid brethren, he had frankly admitted the 
wrong, the contumely, and the insult which characteristically 
Nonconformists have received at the hands of his Church. It is 
almost beyond endurance to see a good man thus complacently 
‘wiping his mouth,’ and because he himself desires a better spirit, 
and has largely attained to it, saying, concerning the bitter and 
discreditable past, ‘we have done no wickedness.’ Bitter 
feeling may be healed by mutual silence concerning the past, 
hardly by a complacent assertion that there is in it nothing to 
complain of. Nay, we might be contented to let the matter 
alone, if the affirmation concerned only past generations, but it 
touches living and honoured brethren, and their writings. Can 
Mr. Curteis be ignorant that the very last Bampton lecture that 
discussed the relations of Nonconformists to the Establishment— 
the lecture of 1861—classed them, in character and injurious 
influence, with infidels and beerhouses ? ‘ 
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Can he be unacquainted with certain utterances of the present 
Bishop of Winchester to the same effect in 1863, which led to 
two public indignation meetings in the Town Hall at Reading? 
Does he read no bishops’ and archdeacons’ charges, or Episcopal 
newspapers? Can he be ignorant of the way—sometimes con- 
temptuous, sometimes patronising, sometimes evasive—in which 
Episcopal organs, not only such as The Church Times, and The 
National Church, but The Guardian and The Record, almost every 
week, speak of Nonconformists? Has he never encountered in 
Establishment circles, social comment concerning non-Episcopal 
Churches and their ministers, arrogant in its assumptions, bitter 
in its resentments, disparaging in its estimates, and offensive in 
its patronage? Can he wonder, therefore, notwithstanding the 
increasing number of gratifying and noble exceptions, that, 
wherever Dissent is spoken of, we anticipate such things; and 
that, as with his book,* we are surprised into an almost humili- 
ating gratification and thankfulness, when we find ourselves 
spoken of with the ordinary candour and courtesy which in 
other controversies would be taken for granted ? 

We have no heart for such a task, but nothing would be 
easier than, as a reply to these assertions of Mr. Curteis, to put 
together a catena of scurrilous characterizations, culled from 
all classes of current Episcopal literature, from that of high 
dignitaries (not, happily, the highest) to that of the lowest news- 
paper writer—representing Nonconformity not as an error but 
as a crime, and applying to Nonconformists language and im- 
putations, which in other controversies gentlemen refrain from 
using. No doubt there has been much unjustifiable language 
on both sides; we repudiate such when it falls from Noncon- 
formist lips as heartily as Mr. Curteis can. If, when fairly 
quoted—a condition of which, as we shall show by-and-by, 
even Mr. Curteis is not always careful—it violates any feeling 
of Christian brotherhood, or any canon of gentlemanly courtesy, 
we will reprobate it as uncompromisingly in the most eminent 
Nonconformist champion, as in the very lowest clamourer for the 
Establishment. But we undertake, for every instance that Mr. 


Curteis can cite from a Nonconformist, to produce ten from de- 
fenders of the Establishment.+ 


* We very gladly recognise also the kindly and honourable spirit of 
the recent Charges of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of the Bishop 
of Oxford. 

¢ We employ this somewhat clumsy designation, although we may not 
always be able to maintain it, instead of the term ‘ Episcopalian’ or 
‘Churchman,’ simply because we wish to give emphasis to the important 


distinction between the Episcopal Church as such, and its establishment 
as a State religion. 
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The Conditions of fruitful Controversy. 5 

It is really a little too much, with current Church literature 
before us, to be told that all the amenities are on the one side, and 
all the discourtesies on the other. 

How is it that, to so many Churchmen, it seems simply an 
impossible thing to conceive of a Nonconformist as being as intel- 
ligent, as conscientious, as reverent, and as religious, as them- 
selves ; and to rest the argument with him upon the pure ground 
of differing opinion? Among Episcopalians themselves, differ- 
ences on matters of dogma, so vital as those which separate Dr. 
Pusey from Mr. Ryle, and Archdeacon Denison from Dean 
Stanley, are conceived possible, without even the suspicion of 
moral obliquity ; they may debate doctrines so fundamental as 
the ‘true succession,’ and the ‘real presence,’ with perfect 
mutual respect, and without either assuming over the other any 
arrogant supremacy of divine right. But when an Episcopalian 
debates mere ecclesiastical politics with a Nonconformist, who 
may perfectly agree with him in vital dogma, such an attitude 
and temper seem impossible. Almost instinctively, the former 
assumes the divine right of his ecclesiastical position, and, in 
every word, betrays a consciousness of his clerical superiority. 
Sometimes it finds expression in terms, the arrogance and offen- 
siveness of which are surpassed only by those of the Vatican. 
Clearly satisfactory debate is impossible under these conditions ; 
the self-respect of the Nonconformist forbids him to acquiesce in 
them. Norcan he who indulges in them have any reasonable 
hope of producing intelligent conviction. The exposition of 
reason is superseded by the ipse divit of authority or the denun- 
ciation of passion. 

The two essential conditions of fruitful controversy are—first, 
an honest endeavour to understand the position and motives of 
those who differ from us ; and, next, a full concession to them— 
not in terms of superficial courtesy only, but in thorough and 
hearty feeling—of an intelligence, conscientiousness, and disinte- 
restedness in every way equal to our own. Hitherto, Noncon- 
formists have not experienced this; the effect of which has been 
a sense of wrong,’'and a not unnatural feeling of resentment, which 
have doubtless sometimes disqualified them from being perfectly 
fair and judicial on their part. It cannot be either affectation or 
ignorance in Mr. Curteis,—it must be part of the singular 
optimism which characterises all his judgments of the Esta- 
blishment,—which enables him with such innocent sim- 
plicity to ask ‘ Why is it that, with an acrimony so absolutely 
‘ unaccountable to us, who know what she really is, they are 
‘ now combining to bring the Church of England, if possible, to 
the ground.’ (Preface, page xviii.) Apart from all couscien- 
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tious principles, is not the past bearing of the Establishment 
towards Dissenters enough to account for this? Can Mr. 
Curteis imagine that such naive questions as this will have 
upon Nonconformists any effect save surprise and amusement ? 
He must be aware what a stern and overwhelming reply 
might be given. Such questions, and there is a painful 
predominance of this kind of thing throughout the volume, 
produce an uneasy feeling that the lecturer must have had in 
his eye certain ill-informed onlookers, upon whom bold avowals 
of unconscious innocence might produce a certain effect. At 
any rate they compel the kind of remark we have felt it a neces- 
sity to make, and greatly qualify the commendation we should 
otherwise give to the tone of his book. 

To Mr. Curteis, however, the credit belongs of being almost 
the first of his Church who, in any important work, has 
approached English Nonconformity in a courteous spirit, and 
who has, apparently, set himself thoroughly to understand 
it, who has studied its history and its literature, and 
honestly tried to do justice to its motives. He has, as we shall 
endeavour to show, fallen into some grave errors; he is not 
always fair in his use of authorities; he frequently permits 
argument to pass into declamation, and enthusiasm to colour 
and pervert his statements; he is sometimes bitter in his de- 
nunciations ; nor has he been able entirely to divest himself of 
the unconscious ecclesiastical assumptions of which we have 
spoken; but he has, we think, earnestly and honestly tried to 
understand the position and motives of Dissenters. 

He himself, in more places than one, has insisted upon a maxim 
which is very applicable to his own book—‘ In controversy 
‘men do not make sufficient allowance for the extraordinary 
“refraction produced by antipathy and bias’ (p. 103.) In a just 
and forcible passage, in which the position is reversed, and he, 
as a dissenter from the Romish Church, has to vindicate his 
nonconformity, he claims the full benefit of the maxim in ex- 
tenuation of the defects of his own Church :— 


‘It is nothing short of egregious folly, to rivet the attention pre- 
dominantly on the sins and errors that may have accompanied this 
great movement. It is childish pedantry to fritter away the main 
and leading facts of a glorious chapter in our country’s history, by 
learned trifling over its details. It is ungrateful to the Supreme 
Ruler and Pilot of the Church to vilify and disparage, by aid of the 
bitter and calumnious accusations of her enemies, every important 
actor, amid a tempest which would assuredly try very severely the 
courage and honesty even of the most self-confident censor among our 
modern critics,’ —(Page 193.) 
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Misquotations. 7 

But he systematically refuses all benefit of this maxim to Non- 
conformists, and summarily condemns them for needingit. All 
controvertists need such allowance—even the advocates of the 
most righteous cause. The time has surely come when we should 
distinguish between principles and their advocates. Mr. Curteis, 
we regret to say, never does this; he presses Nonconformity 
not only with the defects of argument and temper of men like 
Robert Brown, but he eagerly lays hold of every chance word 
of unwisdom which he can pick up in Nonconformist writings ; 
separating sentences from their context, and admissions from 
clauses which qualify them, judiciously ignoring the main lines of 
argument in which they occur. The assertion is a grave one; 
and our space will not permit detailed proof of it. Any reader, 
however, may test it by a reference to the quotations made in 
this book. Mr. Binney’s celebrated sentence, uttered forty 
years ago, for instance, is again cited, without any reference 
to the limiting and qualifying connection in which it stands 
(p. 102). Dr. Vaughan is represented as saying, concerning 
persecution for religious opinions, what he says concerning 
only civil offences taking religious forms: ‘It belongs to the 
‘ magistrate to coerce such people and to make the coercion 
‘strong’ (p. 83). This is done by bringing together an ex- 
tended quotation from p. 141 of his ‘English Nonconformity,’ 
and a single sentence from p. 146. The passage relates to 
the persecution of Roger Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson in 
Massachusetts, and entirely misrepresents Dr. Vaughan’s argu- 
ment, while it makes him flatly contradict the fundamental 
principle which he spent his life in advocating.* In like 
manner, isolated sentences are quoted from ‘ Ecclesia,’ from Mr. 
Skeat’s ‘ Free Churches,’ and from other Nonconformist writers, 
giving a colour and meaning entirely different from those 
intended by them, and which are at variance with what are 
avowedly their principles and aims. Why is it that, with a 
spirit so solicitously fair and courteous, and with a manifest 
desire to recognise in the various forms of Nonconformity what- 
ever elements of truth they may contain, Mr. Curteis has pro- 
duced a book which in its strictures is more unfair, and in its 
misconceptions and invectives more irritating, than almost any 
similar work that we remember to have read? It is, we think, 

* The entire sentence on p. 146 is, ‘The fault was not all on one 
‘ side ; the monstrous arrogance with which these men and women insisted 
‘on the right of being allowed to infringe on'the social rights of their 
‘ neighbours under the plea of conscience, and to heap insults upon them, 
‘ was itself an insufferable intolerance. It belongs to the magistrate to 


‘coerce such people, and to make coercion strong according to the 
‘ exigency.’ 
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to be attributed, first, to the fact that his liberalism is not the. 
inspiration of catholic sympathies so much as of imperative duty. 
His Christian principles will not permit intolerance, but the 
necessity of courteous recognition is a duty demanding Christian 
self-denial, rather than a large-hearted joy in manifold forms of 
Christian life and goodness. It is not difficult to understand 
how grievously the catholicity of duty may misconceive where 
the catholicity of sympathy would understand. Next, Mr. 
Curteis’s volume throughout unmistakeably manifests his utter 
lack of true historical faculty. Nature clearly never designed 
him for an historian. He is incapable of both an exact recogni- 
tion of historical facts, and a philosophic discernment of their 
genesis and meanings. It would be difficult to name a work, 
professing to deal with historical matters, more full of miscon- 
ceptions, or more destitute of philosophical insight. The historical 
instinct, the reproductive imagination which can place itself at 
the stand-point of men in the midst of circumstances differing 
from his own, so as to realize their perceptions and motives, has 
been so entirely denied him, that many of his representations— 
as, for instance, his philosophy of Puritanism—are so superficial 
and grotesque as to amount to caricature. And finally, he is as 
a Churchman what Laud would have called ‘thorough.’ He is 
one of the most enthusiastic eulogists of the English State- 
Church, not only as it is, but as throughout its entire history it 
has been, that we have recently encountered. He makes no 
attempt to discriminate virtues and faults, to balance advantages 
and disadvantages. He does not content himself with vindica- 
ting the principle of State-establishments, while admitting its 
historical abuse. Not only does he accept his Church just as 
she is, he conceives her faults to be virtues, her disfigurements 
beauties. Her past history has abundant justification, her 
present condition is well-nigh the perfection of fitness and 
beauty. As with Zion of old, who blesses her is blest, whatever 
else he may be; while those who reject her, or fail to admire 
her, are smitten with judicial blindness. It is simply astound- 
ing to read Mr. Curteis’s pages of glowing and enthusiastic 
optimism, with the past history and the present character of the 
Established Church, as Churchmen on all hands admit them, 
present to our mind. We have rarely encountered a writer 
whose fervours were so disabling to his clear judgments. To 
these causes we attribute the perplexing paradox of this book— 
the book of a candid and courteous critic, who, notwithstanding, 
brings against Nonconformists graver accusations, and uses con- 
cerning them language of more severe and bitter reprehension 
tha; many a more unscrupulous foe. 
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The Standard of Appeal. 9 

Mr. Curteis has, we think, failed to impugn the position of 
Nonconformists, either on Scriptural, philosophical, or social 
grounds, 

First, because he has not attempted a conclusive definition of 
his own position, or of the standard by which that of Noncon- 
formists is to be tested. His assumption is, that it is the 
Episcopal Church of England as established by law, from which 
Dissent is a folly or a crime; an assumption that, in any age, 
and in relation to any form of religious life, must have been met 
with a demand for proof. In demanding of Dissent that it 
justify itself, Mr. Curteis very justly says:—‘ Things do not 
establish a right to exist by existing’ (p. 9); only, he forgets 
again, that Nonconformists say the same, and may effectively 
turn his guns upon his own position. Or does Mr. Curteis 
think that Episcopal Church Establishments are exempt from 
the application of his principle, and that they may claim to 
sit in the shadow of the maxim of Lirinensis, ‘ quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod omnibus,’ even while denying to the Romish 
Church the benefit of its substance. Have we not a right to 
demand of our censor, before he presumes to sit in judgment 
upon Nonconformist Churches, that he produce his credentials, 
and demonstrate the divine character and the judicial authority 
of his own Church ? 

To what, then, does he appeal? to the legal authority 
of Establishment as such? to the historic continuity of the 
Episcopal Church in England? to its direct Scriptural autho- 
rity ? or to the exclusive legitimacy of its development from 
New Testament principles? ‘The difficulty that Nonconformists 
have in dealing with their critics, is the confused way in which 
arguments from these various positions are advanced or with- 
drawn, according to the exigencies of the controversy; and 
the vague assumptions and declamation of authority in which 
they take refuge, apparently based upon a kind of resolu- 
tion of the whole. Before any impression can be made upon 
Nonconformists, the ground of Established Episcopalianism must 
be definitely chosen, submitted to searching critical examina- 
tion, and conclusively justified. The past history of Non- 
conformists should be demonstration enough how little effect 
upon them is produced by mere assumptions of authority, such 
as those in which these lectures so largely indulge. From 
certain references to the words and purpose of our Lord, 
Mr. Curteis seems to rely chiefly upon direct New Testament 
authority. In this we perfectly agree with him. From the very 
nature of the case, the ultimate appeal, in all matters affectin 
the authoritative constitution of the Church, must be to the 
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teachings of Christ and His apostles; not necessarily to explicit 
precepts or precedents, which may be conditioned upon local 
circumstances, but to general principles, in their legitimate 
development and applications. 

We must therefore ask : 

1. Did our Lord or His apostles prescribe, as the ecclesiastical 
embodiment of His Church, a common ecclesiastical organization, 
homogeneous throughout the world, and which, in any legisla- 
tive, economical, or visible sense is to be a unity? This is the 
assumption upon which Mr. Curteis rests his entire theory. If 
it cannot be made good, his whole argument falls to the ground. 

2. If so, was this divinely-purposed organization Diocesan 
Episcopacy, to be organically connected, in the form of national 
establishments, with the civil governments of the world ? And, 

3. If so, does the Established Episcopal Church of England 
so far realize this idea as to make nonconformity to it a sin, or 
in any sense an act of rebellion against Christ ? 

We submit, that until the positions implied in these questions 
are established, Mr. Curteis has no ground or authority for his 
condemnation of Nonconformist Churches. We distinctly refuse 
to acknowledge the vague assumptions of the Established 
Church, that because it is it must be right, and ought to be sub- 
mitted to. On all hands it is admitted, that, in matters of reli- 
gious obligation, there are limits to the duty of submission to 
external authority. Our Lord proclaimed open war against the 
Pharisaic Church of His day. The Apostles ‘taught men to 
worship God contrary to the law.’ Three centuries of martyr- 
dom attest the attitude and fidelity of the early Christians in 
opposition to civil authority. The Reformation in different 
countries is simply a history of rebellions against established 
ecclesiastical authority. The real question is, What are the 
grounds and limits of authority in religion; and, when, in 
asserting their freedom to constitute Churches according to 
their own convictions, do men violate national or Christian 
obligations ? When demands that other Churches shall conform 
to it are made by any one Church, the onus probandi clearly 
devolves upon that Church. It is one thing for a Church to 
assert its own right to exist, it is another thing for it to deny 
the same right to other Churches; which is the position taken 
by Mr. Curteis. Where there is no law there is no transgres- 
sion. The first step towards establishing the offence is to de- 
monstrate and define the law. One of the primal causes of the 
rapid progress which English Nonconformity has made, since 
Hooker’s day, and of the failure to touch the conscience of all 
such rebukes of it as this volume contains, is the absence of 
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such proof. Men listen with equanimity to mere denunciation. 
It is only when the denunciation carries the verdict of the con- 
science that moral effect is produced. To men believing in the 
divine authority of the Pope, the anathemas of the Vatican 
are terrible. Probably the deepest feeling that they ever pro- 
duced in the mind of Mr. Curteis was an amused pity. 

For this reason, whatever the effect of Mr. Curteis’s lectures 
upon those who already agree with him, we are bold to say, 
that no single thing that he has said has either shaken the 
confidence or touched the conscience of a single Nonconformist. 
His foundations are out of course; his chain of reasoning is 
broken in the staple ring. It is surely a strange defect in a 
Bampton lecture, that such a basis for the argument should 
not have been laid; and that, with a few rhetorical sentences 
about the purpose of Christ, Mr. Curteis skould have passed on 
to such declamation as largely fills his chapters. And this is all 
the more strange, inasmuch as eminent Episcopalians like Dr. 
Whately, Dr. Jacob, and Professor Lightfoot, have either for- 
mally or virtually disproved Mr. Curteis’s assumptions. 

Mr. Curteis assumes that our Lord left on earth ‘an organ- 
ized and visible society,’ which, if the facts and arguments 
adduced by Drs. Whately and Jacob be valid, is precisely what 
He did not do. 

1. He appeals to Scripture so far as to ask (p. 9), ‘What do we 
‘find there that our blessed Lord and Saviour said about the 
‘Church?’ ‘ What, was the employment and purpose of His 
whole three years’ ministry ?’ And he replies, by a series of 
rhetorical questions—‘ Was it to preach the Gospel in person 
to every creature ?’ ‘ Was it to bequeath a book to the world ?’ 
Was it ‘to complete a theological system, and to leave (what 
may be called) a regular religion in the world?’ ‘ Perhaps it 
‘was a sentiment that He left behind, a pleasing and soothing 
‘remembrance of One?’ &c. ‘These inquiries Mr. Curteis 
rightly answers in the negative. After another page and a 
half of rhetoric, the question is again put— 


‘What was the potent instrument which the Lord left on earth 
for embodying and giving tangible effect to His Holy Spirit’s pre- 
sence in the world after His own ascension? It was simply that 
wonderful, elastic, undying, expansive thing which we in England 
know so well, which we use ourselves with such exceptional vigour 
and skill—a polity, a socrery, a united brotherhood, a kingdom of 
heaven among men. Yes, it was to the training and preparation of 
an evangelizing society that the whole of his short ministry seems to 
have been devoted. What our Lord intended to leave in the 
world was a society; beginning from a small germ and developing 
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itself far and wide ; commissioned expressly to take the largest pos- 
sible sweep for embracing multitudes of every kind, whoever could 
in any way be persuaded to come in.’—(Pp. 13, 15.) 
‘Therefore,’ he says, ‘the question of polity or discipline here 
raised by the Independents is one of the greatest possible importance 
and interest. It is nothing less than the question whether it be right 
and according to the mind of Christ, to divide the great society or 
Kingdom which He left in the world, into a multitude of wholly 
independent bodies ? Whether the unity, which all Christians agree 
to be a characteristic of His Church, be not a merely ideal, invisible, 
and spiritual unity; instead of a visible and organic unity.’—(Page 41.) 


And he naively enough asks— 


‘Inasmuch as this phenomenon of “ Dissent” seems always to have 
accompanied the life of the Church, didit or did it not form part of the 
original Idea of the Church in the mind of our blessed Lord ? Because 
if it did, it is legitimate ; if it did not it is illegitimate, and must be 
wrong, however commonly and (humanly speaking) inevitable it may 

.’—(Page 9.) 

The main question is fairly enough raised, and of that we will 
speak directly ; but, in the last two quotations, there is either a 
degree-of superficial thinking, or a rhetorical unfairness which 
makes it difficult to deal seriously with Mr. Curteis. Assuming 
that the Congregational theory is true, is it really impossible 
to conceive of any visible manifestations of the spiritual and 
brotherly unity of the Church of Christ, except through acommon 
ecclesiastical organization? We are accustomed to conceive of 
the manifested brotherhood of nations, and of families, through 
mutual courtesies, sympathies, and co-operation. Mr. Curteis 
has so little faith in the reality and power of spiritual forces, 
that only ecclesiastical mechanism has potency in his eyes. The 
question whether our Lord contemplated ‘ Dissent’ as part of 
His Church system is clearly ironical. It admits the counter- 
question, did our Lord contemplate an established hierarchy like 
the Church of England, with its political bishops, its helpless 
congregations, its venal patronage, its sale of advowsons, and its 
intestine schisms? And yet he manifestly thinks that this 
query shuts us up, logically, to the triumphant inference of a uni- 
versal organization. A little more thought would surely have 
suggested the answer, that ‘ Dissent’ is no essential property of 
any Church life; it is but an accidental relation to something else. 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland, and everywhere out of Eng- 
land, isa Dissenting Church. The responsibility of Dissent does 
not always rest with the seceding Church, else Mr. Curteis’s own 
Church is in like condemnation with ourselves, and the Re- 
formation itself was a sin. We certainly are not the first 
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English Dissenters. May not the chronic disallowance of the 
legitimate liberties of the Churches to organize themselves 
variously be the culpable cause of chronic dissent? Such 
questions are hardly serious argument. 

In proof that our Lord intended one vast ecclesiastical 
organization, Matt. iv. 19, Mark xvi. 15, Matt. x. 1, Luke 
x. 10, Mark iv. 84, Matt. xiii. 31-50, xxii. 2, xvi. 19, xviii. 17, 
John xvii. 21 are quoted. We earnestly direct the attention 
of our readers to these passages, that they may see, First, how 
entirely, in Mr. Curteis’s representations, the great ideas of 
spiritual life, and mere forms of its embodiment are inverted. 
Had the lecturer said that the primary purpose of our Lord 
was to introduce among men a new spiritual life—a spiritual 
‘kingdom cf God’ which might embody itself in such forms 
as circumstances render most expedient—he would have been 
much nearer the truth, than he is in affirming that His great 
solicitude was to shape a Society for its embodiment. He would 
have found no lack of pertinent quotations to sustain this 
idea. 

Next, Mr. Curteis assumes that the social organization of His 
disciples, which undoubtedly Christ did contemplate, was an 
episcopal, and a universal, or national organization. It is diffi- 
cult to understand his reading of history when he says that the 
Puritan answer to the question, ‘What is the Church ?’ is, that 
‘He left a spiritual, godly, and therefore (for the most part) 
‘invisible brotherhood ; for who can really judge the hearts of 
‘men but God alone?’ Naturally, then, such a ‘theory would 
‘ go on its way independent of, nay, even suspicious of, outward 
‘ organization; and it would be contented to gather into nuclei or 
‘societies those who, so far as could be seen, had been con- 
‘verted “ by God’s direct agency” ’—(p. 433.) Here are as many 
misrepresentations as there are sentences. Nonconformists have 
never disparaged organized Churches as such, only intolerant 
hierarchies like those of Rome and England. The ordinary 
accusation brought against them by Episcopalians is that their 
own organization is too rigid. ‘hey have never maintained 
that the brotherhood of living Christian men is ‘for the most 
part invisible ;’ they have ever contended for palpable mani- 
festations of it, in catholic sympathies and mutual help. They 
have never restricted their Church membership, or their idea 
of Church members to persons ‘converted by God’s direct 
agency’ in the sense here intended. Their simple position has 
been exactly that defined by the 19th article of Mr. Curteis’s 
own Church :—‘ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation 
‘of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is 
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‘preached, and the sacraments be duly administered according 
‘to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of necessity are 
‘ requisite to the same ;’—a definition of the Church much more 
frequently quoted, we imagine, by Nonconformists than by 
Episcopalians. They think that the Church should consist of 
credibly religious persons, who agree together; and this has 
been the supreme, the only determining principle of their 
Church societies. Nonconformity does not oppose to a vast 
Episcopal established organization a negation of associated re- 
ligious life, only Congregational and Independent organization. 

Thirdly, Mr. Curteis substitutes for what was obviously 
the theological and spiritual teaching of His disciples by our 
Lord, the supposition of ecclesiastical teaching ; of which there 
is not a vestige of proof, and against which there are the 
strongest presumptions. And he assumes our Lord’s last com- 
mission to have been a commission to gather disciples into a 
common organization. We may surely be excused if we demand 
more exact and cogent arguments than these. 

No one doubts that our Lord did contemplate Church 
societies ;—that his spiritual disciples should be associated in 
organized communities, for purposes of spiritual fellowship, 
united worship, mutual edification, and concerted service. Only 
twice does he use the word éxkAno(a (Matt. xvi. 18; xviii. 17). 
The first instance clearly refers to His universal spiritual Church ; 
the second, to a local organization capable of hearing complaints 
and administering discipline, as Congregational Churches are 
while all His other references to the Church and its attributes 
have their perfect realization in the Congregational idea. At no 
time and in no sense did He so much as suggest the idea of a 
universal or a national Church organization. Nor is the idea to 
be found in the records of the planting of the Apostolic Churches, 
or in any of the Apostolic writings. If we refrain from detailed 
examination of the facts which justify this assertion, it is because 
they have been dealt with so fully by the Episcopal writers to 
whom wehavereferred, and becausetheirconclusions have hitherto 
been unrefuted. That the Churches appealed to the judgment 
of the inspired apostles, and that the inspired apostles delivered 
their judgments with authority, was butnatural; thattheChurches 
in each city or locality acted in concert under a plurality of co- 
ordinate and co-equal bishops, is probable, and is an arrange- 
ment which many Congregationalists contend for now; but 
that the Jewish Church, as such, ever attempted to exercise 
ecclesiastical authority over Gentile Churches, or that until the 
usurpations of Rome in the fifth and sixth centuries, any one 
Gentile Church attempted to exercise authority over another, 
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is not only not maintained by evidence, but is directly contrary 
to evidence. The council at Jerusalem, upon which reliance 
for the opposite conclusion is so often laid, was, as Archbishop 
Whately has shown,* only an appeal to apostolic authority on 
the part of the Church at Antioch against an attempted im- 
eee on the part of the Judaizing teachers from Jerusalem. 

he question was, whether or not Jewish observances were any 
part of the Christianity of Christ; a question which from the 
very nature of the case could not be determined by the Antioch 
Church itself. To found an argument for a universal and 
legislative Church organization upon a simple incident like this, 
is surely the desperate resource of men committed to a foregone 
conclusion, and sadly destitute of facts wherewith to sustain it. 
It is remarkable, too, that while Paul delivers to the Corinthian 
and Galatian Churches his authoritative apostolic judgments, 
he distinctly recognises in both their individual independence ; 
and grounds his appeal solely upon the moral authority of 
truth, and not upon obligations of ecclesiastical obedience. If 
anything be certain, it is that, during the first three centuries, 
nothing like a universal or national ecclesiastical organization 
was even suggested. Every record of the action of the 
Churches, every dispute that arose among them, proves the 
direct opposite. 

2. Nor is it easy to see on what grounds the authority of eccle- 
siastical organizations is to be determined by national boundaries, 
or by national legislation. Surely it will not be contended that 
the legislation of the civil authorities of a nation, as such, can 
be authoritative law for the Church of Christ, as such ; and yet 
this is the position taken in a violent and foolish little book, 
intended asa reply to Mr. Miall’s speech last session in the 
House of Commons :— 


‘It must be the business of rulers—simply regarding them as 
occupying the position of the guardians or the fathers of their people, 
the heads of one vast household—to support the religion which 
they believe to be true, and to provide adequate means for the com- 
munication of its principles to the family over which they bear 
sway ; so that it is as much the duty of a Roman Catholic govern- 
ment for the propagation of the Romish faith, as it is of a Protestant 
government to propagate the Protestant faith.” (‘Establishments and 
Voluntaryism Contrasted,’ by the Rev. M. J. Mayers, Winchester, 
p- 11.) 


And of course the writer would extend the same responsibility 
to heathen governments. This may be, as we believe it is, 


* «Kingdom of Christ,’ Essay ii. sect. 15. 
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the only position logically tenable by the advocates of State- 
establishments ; but few will venture to accept it. It is difficult 
to admit the principle, that when certain Churches in a nation 
have induced the civil legislature to give to their dogmatic 
beliefs and ecclesiastical principles the authority of national 
law, such law becomes imperative upon all the Christian men and 
Churches within that nation. Would Mr. Curteis then, after all, 
determine Church establishments, and the sin of Nonconformity, 
by majorities, against which, as determining the polity of 
Congregational Churches, he protests so strongly? Would he 
feel it a personal Christian duty to be a Roman Catholic in 
Spain, a member of the Eastern Church in Russia, a Mahometan 
in Turkey, a Presbyterian in Scotland, a Confucian in China, a 
Mormanin Utah? Are there not things that no man may sur- 
render to majorities, even majorities of the Church? cmon 
the national criterion of conformity has been as impracticable 
and immoral as the criterion of a universal organization. Clearly, 
therefore, this cannot be the determining principle. 

3. Looking at the Church in the light of spiritual principles, 
and applying to it the estimates and predicates of the New 
Testament, is there not something not only incongruous, but 
unworthy and degrading, in the demand so clamorously and im- 
peratively made for ecclesiastical organization, and for the tem- 
poral prerogatives of an Establishment? If one thing more than 
another is characteristic of the New Testament, it is its bold 
independence, and defiance of civil authority and worldly power ; 
the simple and fearless way in which it throws men upon the 
instincts and promptings of the new spiritual life—refusing 
all formulated creed to their doctrine, all rubric and ritual to 
their worship, all definite precept to their actions. Neither 
private prayer nor public worship, neither almsgiving nor good 
doing, neither personal conduct nor Church life is prescribed 
for, save in the way of general principles. Everything is left 
to the intelligence and inspirations of the life itself; the strong 
instinct of feeble material souls to seek the direction of creeds and 
decalogues and rubrics, to construct exclusive priesthoods, and 
rely upon sacramental efficacy, to limit prayer to liturgies, 
and action tu minutely prescribed Church systems, is anticipated 
and counteracted by its robust and elevated spiritual freedom.* 
Nothing can be more opposed to the entire spiritual conception 
of the New Testament than an organized national Establishment 
such as Mr. Curteis contends for. To impose these things upon 
the Christian life as its only legitimate modes, is grievously to 


* Whately’s ‘ Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Re- 
ligion,’ Essay yi. 
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lower and limit its higher possibilities—to carnalize instead of 
to spiritualize it. It is to reduce spontaneous principles of 
spiritual life and freedom to mechanical methods and restric- 
tions, and the self-directed life of manhood to the tutelage of 
the nursery. Instead of a life spontaneously embodying itself, 
and sufficient in its own inspirations for whatever may be 
required of it, it is to condition the life upon prescribed forms 
of embodiment, and to devolve its responsibilities upon legis- 
lative provisions. Clearly the highest and noblest form of life is 
when it is ‘a law to itself,’ and has imposed upon it neither 
form nor restriction beyond what is necessary for social order, 
mutual edification, and efficient co-operation. 

The position of those who think with Mr. Curteis is, that the 
modes and restrictions of ecclesiastical conformity have in them- 
selves inherent virtue and obligation. Their contention is really, 
not that established Episcopal Churches have per se a higher 
excellence than Congregational Churches—that they are more 
spiritual in character, more effective in work—this may or may 
not be the case; it is, that Episcopal forms and Establishment 
relations are d priori right and obligatory, whatever may be their 
practical efficiency. It is only incidentally and subordinately 
that Episcopacy and Establishment are contended for as most 
conducive to the highest spiritual life of men. They are, it is 
urged, the divinely prescribed, and therefore the only legitimate 
conditions under which that life may exist. 

In the judgment of Nonconformists, this is altogether a 
perversion of the true relation of Church forms to Church life ; 
and is as unscriptural and unphilosophical as it is practicall 
injurious. Even were the question of expediency to be coneibl 
it would still be a duty to vindicate Christian liberty against 
such assumptions ; for it is a sin against liberty to permit any 
mere expediency to be exalted into authoritative requirement. 
Convinced as we are of the general expediency of Congregational 
Episcopacy, we should, we trust, be among the foremost to resist 
any attempt to make it imperative ; or to disallow, as on any 
ground illicit, either Diocesan Episcopacy or Synodical Presby- 
terianism. We therefore claim the right to protest against 
such assumptions when put forth by others. 

4. Looking to the general expediency of things, it may be 
admitted that certain advantages, by no means unimportant, 
are attained by a well-compacted and authoritative organization. 

In a well-graduated authority there are precision and power, 
that are not realized under conditions of greater liberty. The 
arbitrary will of one man is more effective in immediate action 
than the counsels of a parliament, or of a cabinet. Civil and 
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military despotism are endowed with powers of more Foc 
and precise action than constitutional authority. In Turkey, 
in Russia, in France, armies may be — and moved, 
and social changes for good or for evil effected, more ger 
and completely than either in England or America. ny) 
executive, in either civil or ecclesiastical life, is so precise and 
potent as that of the ‘Society of Jesus.’ But our judgment of 
what is best for the common weal is justly formed, not on the 
absolute, but on the comparative advantages of different systems 
of government, If precision of action be purchased at the price 
of individual liberty and national manhood, wise nations will 
deem it too dear, 

It is freely conceded that in the despotic ecclesiastical system 
of Rome, even in the Presbyterian Assemblies of Scotland, and 
in the Wesleyan Conference (the paralyzed English Establish- 
ment can scarcely be spoken of at all in this connection), Church 
action can be directed, and Church irregularities ruled with far 

eater precision and effect than in the free and independent 

urches of Congregationalism. The essential conditions of 
liberty are, various, often conflicting opinions, in the place of a 
despotic will; mere moral suasion and general conviction, 
instead of legal authority. Many of the things urged against 
Congregational Churches on the ground of their irregular action, 
although generally most ludicrously exaggerated, have in them 
elements of truth, Some Congregationalists even, looking super- 
ficially at the efficient action of authority, and impatient of evils, 
may deem absolute power to correct abuses the highest good. 
But, great ecclesiastical forces are good only so far as they 
are inspired and controlled by a pure, righteous, and unselfish 
feeling, When in the spirit of the Master, evil is corrected 
and good is promoted, we must rejoice in the result. But in 
every organized power of good there is a correspondin 
possibility of evil, Alexander of Russia, when compliment 
upon his beneficent autocracy, replied, ‘Ah, but Iam only a 
happy accident,’ Up to the time of Gregory the Great, the 
Church of Rome was a power for good ; but priestcraft and selfish 
ambition substituted for the spirit of Christ, in the mighty or- 
ganization, something portentously like the spirit of Antichrist ; 
and for eight or ten centuries, it is scarcely too much to say that the 
same ecclesiastical power, simply as such, has been the curse of 
ag and of the world. The Church of Cranmer and 
Henry VIII. might have been a mighty power of good in 
England. Through her spirit of worldliness and selfishness, 
her Erastianism and intolerance, she became (again speaking 
of her gua an organization only) the hinderer and perse- 
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cutor of God’s most faithful servants ; and as Henry Brougham 
once said, ‘if not a curse to the religious interests of the 
land, a most inscrutable blessing.” Wesleyan Methodism 
is a mighty power for good through the completeness, 
compactness, and power of its organization; animated, as 
hitherto it has been, by a most noble spirit of evangelical 
piety and zeal on the part of its ministers and members. 
No praise can exaggerate the unselfishness and ardour with 
which Methodism has sought to minister to the neglected classes 
of our population ; so often vaunted by the Hstablishment as her 
exclusive care. But its vast organic growth, the inordinate ac- 
cumulation of its material property, and the unity and strength 
of its wonderful organization make it, at this moment, one of the 
most perilous possibilities of our ecclesiastical and social life. 
Let but its spirit of evangelical zeal degenerate into the spirit 
of priestcraft and tyranny, as, again and again, has been the 
case in the history of the Church, and the evil that it may do is 
incalculable. No doubt there are in it counteracting influences, 
the power of ‘leaders’-meetings,’ practical dependence upon the 
people for supplies, and a zeifgeist, which of course Wesleyans 
share with the English people,—powers impalpable, but potent, 
making themselves felt in a thousand ways,—that will probably 
preserve it from what has hitherto been the uniform development 
of all vast ecclesiastical organizations. But it is neither whole- 
some nor pleasant, that great organized power should be kept from 
mischief only by the counteraction of public feeling. Clearly 
great capabilities of good are equal capabilities of evil ; and 
the calm verdict that history must give is, that from the days 
of Constantine until now, notwithstanding the pure zeal of 
‘first love,’ and much temporary and incidental good, nothin 
has so corrupted the spirit of the Church of Christ, hinde 
the simple force and faith of its spiritual life, or so greatl 
compromised its missionary work, as its vast ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

5. Then again there are subjective processes of education and 
development for the Church, as for individual and social life, 
which undue authority hinders, and which exercises of responsi- 
bility alone can develop. Freedom and strength are attained 
only by blundering methods, inefficient efforts, and many 
failures. No process of education is possible where absolute 
control prevents failure, and forbids exercises of freedom until 
perfect efficiency shall be attained. Only through exercises of it 
can faculty be perfected. The municipal institutions of England 
have often been said to be the chief means of its education in 
freedom ; the self-government of the parish vestry, and Ms the 
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town council, has qualified us for the wise government of a 
Parliamentary constitution. And, we are bold to say, that 
notwithstanding the imposing aspect, and the immediate 
palpable results of great ecclesiastical organizations in the entire 
culture of the Christian life, in the development of great quali- 
ties in individual citizens of the spiritual polity, and in the 
ultimate realizations of Christian work, a greater magnitude, as 
well as a nobler type will be attained through the purely moral 
forces of free Church life, than through the mightiest authorita- 
tive forces of Church organization. As in many other things 
it is a true economy of force to sacrifice the immediate to the 
ultimate efficiency. 

The proof might easily be furnished from a comparison 
of the intelligence and self-directing power of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Church members, and indeed populations, 
or of English Episcopalian and Nonconformist congrega- 
tions. There is scarcely a village or hamlet that would 
not furnish illustrations: the spiritual intelligence, the self- 
help, the practical judgment, which, even in the most ignorant 
peasant, are developed in the self-governed congregations of 
Congregationalism, Methodism, or Presbyterianism, compared 
with the passive impotence of the corresponding class in the 
parish church. Compare in respect of theological thought, 
ecclesiastical aptitude, or self-helping wisdom, the peasantry of 
Scotland or of Wales with the peasantry of rural England ; it will 
be found that they are superior just in proportion to the absence of 
Nonconformists among the latter. There has been no educatin 
and elevating force in England in any way comparable to that 
of its Free Church life. Let any one listen to a village local 
preacher, be present at a Nonconformist village prayer-meeting 
or Church meeting, or at a Wesleyan class-meeting, and he 
will understand how Free Church life exercises the mind upon 
the highest things and thoughts, and thereby elevates it. 
Nothing to our minds is more unworthy than the scorn which is 
sometimes poured upon these exercises of intellectual and 
spiritual life, because of their imperfection. Let the educated 
critic himself attempt similar exercises, and he will perhaps 
lose somewhat of his scornful conceit. The Gospel of Christ is, 
in almost every sense, intellectual as well as moral, a great 
means of self-culture. Men are developed into the greatest 
strength and the highest nobility under conditions of Sesdum 
and self-reliance ; their actions self-moved, not prescribed ; their 
mistakes self-corrected, not subjected to the discipline of autho- 
rity; even their evils rebuked and corrected by the moral 
forces of public opinion, not by the legal prohibition of 
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Church courts. Men thus trained become a law to themselves, 
and by the nobleness of the result attest the excellency of the 
training. 

In social life ‘the kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven ;’ 
it does its work as a moral influence, silently and imperceptibly 
assimilating to itself the thought and feeling of men—convincing 
their judgments, and winning their hearts. It is a miserable 
infidelity and a blundering expediency that has recourse to the 
coercion of a law court, or to the authoritativeness of an 
ecclesiastical organization. Experience shows how subtle are 
the conditions of the leavening process—how easily generated 
the prejudices and sentiments that neutralize it. How often 
the spiritual effect is hindered by the ecclesiastical assumptions 
or position of the worker! No history is more instructive in 
this respect than the history of the Established Church in 
England. 

rue, the results of purely spiritual influences are occult, often 
slow, sometimes apparently very small—‘ the kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.’ Undiscerning men will some- 
times demand other conditions of religious work—the imposing 
force of compact organization, or the strong hand of ecclesias- 
tical authority. But the immediate palpable effect is not always 
the spiritual result desired. Outward repression is not neces- 
sarily spiritual change. In the long run, the true process of 
moral assimilation, of spiritual education, sanctity, and power 
will be found to have been more effectively done by the appa- 
rently weak and hesitating, but purely spiritual methods of Free 
Churches, than by the more direct and imperative effects of 
ecclesiastical organization. The history and achievements of 
Congregationalism in England, the spiritual converts it has 
made, the evangelical agencies it has originated, and the type of 
Christian life it has produced, are a sufficient warranty for our 
faith in the sufficiency of spontaneous spiritual forces, and for a 
disavowal of the disparagement of such forces which the eager 
contention for great ecclesiastical organizations implies. It is no 
mere dream of an ideal Church life. For the first three cen- 
turies, unorganized Christianity converted the world; and for 
the last three centuries, it has done for the religious life of 
England a very large portion of what has been done. 
6. We further demur to the demands of Mr. Curteis, on the 
round that organizations like the Established Church of 
Kengland are altogether inimical to the true catholicity of the 
Christian life. Catholicism is not conformity—it implies non- 
conformity. ‘If ye love them only who love you, what thanks 
have ye?’ It is the just and brotherly feeling that concedes to 
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others the right to differ—every right indeed that we claim for 
ourselves ; and that permits no sincere and conscientious exercise 
of that right to lessen confidence or hinder affection. Difference 
is not necessarily animosity ; difference is no evil in itself— 
it is evil only when it alienates feeling, and hinders service. It 
is the essential condition of harmony ; it is the law of all God’s 
works, from the least flower to the loftiest intellectual intelli- 
gence or moral soul. ‘There is no greater blunder in philo- 
sophy, there could be no greater calamity in social life, than to 
pn, the differences of human thought, the diversities of 
human character, the individualities of human action. The 
real problem of social life, of Church life, of national life, of 
human life is, not to transform differences into uniformity, but 
to harmonise them into concord. We do not shrink from say- 
ing that it would be in every way a great calamity for all 
Christian life to be embodied in any one ecclesiastical form, 
much more in one ecclesiastical organization. Diverse Church 
forms, Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, simply 
correspond to the diverse idiosyncrasies of men. Not only is 
it vain to strive against them, it is wise and philosophical, and, 
we will add Scriptural and beneficial, to recognise their legiti- 
raacy and necessity. We should regard it as a serious implica- 
tion against the divine wisdom, if, in its requirements, Chris- 
tianity disregarded the diversities which God has given to 
human nature, and, in rough violation of them, demanded con- 
formity to a uniform ecclesiasticism or ritual. Sanctioned and 
a” jag as we believe Congregational Episcopacy to be in 
the New Testament, we have no desire to see all Churches Con- 
gregational. We feel no single obligation or inclination to 
genoa the perfect legitimacy of both Episcopalianism and 

resbyterianism. So long as the fundamental principles and 
inherent rights of the spiritual life are not violated, we regard 
the development into Episcopacy or Presbyterianism of New 
Testament sanctions, as but the legitimate exercise of those 
liberties of the spiritual life which Christ and the apostles so 
carefully guarded. 

If, therefore, we specially condemn national establishments, it 
is because they are inherently inimical to these liberties; and 
if we specially commend Congregationalism, it is because its 
fundamental principles provide for them. According to it, no 
individual Church has any power or right to control the dogmas, 
the worship, or the action of any other Church. If, in its judg- 
ment, the fundamental doctrines of Christ be denied, or the holi- 
ness of Christian discipleship be compromised by any church, the 
only right that it claims to exercise is the right to withdraw itself 
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from religious fellowship with that Church. To us, this recog- 
nition of the equal rights of others appears to be a fundamental 
condition of real catholicity. Churches or individuals, through 
imperfect human feeling, may fall short of it—be narrow in 
sympathy, and intolerant in conduct—but the principle is 
indefeasible. It is, moreover, essential in judging the practical 
working of Church systems to distinguish between systems 
that are inherently faulty, and those that are faulty only 
through the imperfection of those who work them. There 
are only two conditions of practicable catholicity ; one is the 
fundamental principle of Congregational Churches, which, 
while asserting the independent rights of each church, respects 
the equal rights of others; the other is the fundamental princi- 
ple of Romanism, which demands a universal conformity. If 
the ideal of the latter could be realized, the Romish Church 
would be catholic—although only in the very inferior and 
spurious sense of conformity — for every community of 

hristian men would be included in its organization, and 
subjected to its discipline; a dream of Church unity as 
derogatory as it is preposterous, but which has had a strange 
fascination for a certain order of minds. We do not say that 
ren. 4 Congregationalism is catholic in character and feeling ; for 
both Episcopacy and Presbyterianism may be realized as to be 
equally so; but we say, that Congregationalism is essentially 
catholic, because its fundamental ecclesiastical principle is the re- 
eognition of the equal rights of others; it avowedly acknowledges 
as brethren, all ae conscientiously and religiously exercise such 
rights, even though it be in the formation of Episcopal or 
Presbyterian organizations. But it is clear that in such organi- 
zations, and just in proportion to their magnitude, there is far 
more peril to eatholicity than there weil can be in Con- 
—— An organization like the Established Episcopal 

hurch of England, demanding conformity to itself, is essen- 
tially and avowedly uncatholic. While it does not put forth 
the universal claim of the Romish Church, it does put forth an 
exactly analogous claim, only limited by the nation. It refuses 
to recognise the right of other Churches to differ from it; it 
pronounces Nonconformity to be sin; it legally and formally 
claims the submission of every religious community, of every 
religious person in the nation; and it refuses all ecclesiastical, and 
often all religious intercourse to those who will not conform to 
it.* It is hardly too much to say, that Christendom does not 

* It does not affect this position that the civil legislature has given 
legal protection and sanction to Nonconformists ; the history of legislation 
in this direction is a humiliating record of the intolerance of the Establish- 
ment, and a continuous protest against its claims. 
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at this moment present a greater anomaly, a greuter offender 
against the catholicity of the Christian life than the present 
Establishment of these realms. Not contented with a series of 
legislative Acts, which made Nonconformity a crime, and 
punished it with social exclusion, fines, imprisonment, and 
death, it has arrayed its insular assumptions against the whole 
of Christendom. There is not a Christian pulpit, save its 
own, that any one of its clergy may enter. There is not a 
minister of God in Christendom, however gifted or holy, that 
may either read its liturgy or preach to its congregations. If 
Paul himself were to reappear upon earth he could not preach 
in an Episcopal pulpit without submitting to Episcopal ordi- 
nation.* 

For receiving and entertaining as ministerial brethren certain 
distinguished ministers of Continental Churches, at the time of 
the Exhibition of 1851, the venerable Archdeacon of Middlesex 
was bitterly attacked by the then Bishop of Exeter. The writer 
of this paper was present at a’meeting of Episcopal ministers and 
others, convened by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, to consider 
in what way ministers of Continental Churches could be wel- 
comed at the time of the Exhibition of 1862, and heard, with a 
feeling of humiliation as an Englishman, and of pity as a Non- 
conformist, Prebendary Burgess and others confess their sorrow 
that they could not ask into their pulpits men like Tholuck, 
D’Aubigné, Pressensé, and Grandpierre, and timidly suggest 
whether it was possible to offer them their school-rooms in 
which to preach. Dr. Tholuck, forsooth, relegated to an Epis- 
copal school-room! Scotland has a Presbyterian Establishment, 
of which her Majesty is also the head; some of its ministers are 
th Queen’s chaplains. One or two bolder English Episcopalians, 
like Dean Stanley, have incurred the censure and anathema of 
some of their brethren, andany possible legal penalties, by preach- 
ingin Presbyterian pulpits; but neither Dr. pe) Dr. Tulloch, 
Dr. Caird, nor any other Presbyterian minister has been 
admitted into the pulpits of the sister Establishment. Mr. Minton 
has just set at defiance the sectarian law of his Church, by preach- 
ing in several Nonconformist chapels in London ; but as yet he 
stands alone; while neither Mr. Binney nor Dr. Stoughton has 
been admitted into an Episcopal pulpit. We trust the time is not 
far distant when Dean Stanley will remember the not unreason- 


* ¢What hurt can it do?’ said Dr. Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, when 
trying to induce John Howe to conform and be soilenk ‘Hurt,’ replied 

owe, ‘it hurts my understanding. A thing cannot have two beginnings ; 
and I am sure that I haye been a minister of Christ many years. 
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able demand—‘ Whatsoever we have heard done in Caper- 
naum do here also in thy country;’? and with the manly 
pluck which is characteristic of him, discredit the intolerant law 
of his Church, by refusing to be bound by it. Might he not go 
further, and proffer himself as the Curtius of the great gulf 
which yawns between his Church and the Nonconformist 
Churches? The Dean of Westminster would not risk much, 
even were he to open his pulpit to a Nonconformist. The real 
offender against catholicity is the individual or the Church that 
assumes an intolerant attitude, or asserts an unjustifiable claim ; 
not he who refuses to recognise the attitude, and resists 
the claim ; preferring to dissent, and to suffer rather than com- 
promise the rights of the Christian life. Peter, at Antioch, was 
the sectarian offender ; Paul, who withstood him, was the true 
catholic. He who is a martyr for liberty may prevent the 
thraldom of generations. 

There is, we fear, in Episcopacy itself, an inherent ten- 
dency to sectarianism and intolerance. It has special affinities 
with the dogmas of ‘apostolic succession’ and ‘sacramental 
grace.’ Hence, in America and Scotland, and other countries 
where it is not established, it is almost as assumptive and 
exclusive as it is in England. Its uniform tendency, since 
the Reformation, has been towards a greater ‘aniteenies, 
Nothing is more prominent in the early Reformation period 
than the catholic sympathies and recognitions of Cranmer and 
the English Reformation leaders. A little manual of devotion, 
published in 1571, printed in London, by John Charlewood, 
(black letter), entitled ‘Godlie Private Prayers for Christian 
Families,’ and very popular among the Episcopalians of the day, 
contains petitions like these—‘ We desire Thee also to show 
‘these Thy graces to all other Churches of Thine, namel 
‘Thy Church of Scotland,’ &c.; ‘and therewithal we beseec 
‘Thee, for thy Churches of France and Flanders,’ and 
‘for the Churches from whom we have received knowledge 
‘in time of our ignorance, and places of refuge in time of our 
‘persecution.’ Even so late as the time of Bishop Burnett, the 
Lower House of Convocation having decreed that ‘ Episcopacy 
was of Divine right,’ the only member of the Upper House who 
would endorse the judgment was the Bishop of Rochester. 

The fatal folly of the Church of the Restoration, and more 
especially the Act of 1662, placed the Church in its present 
ridiculous and painful position. Truth is not determined by 
majorities ; but it is certainly somewhat ludicrous that a little 
insular organization like the Episcopal English Church, which 
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is losing even its national character so rapidly, that it now 
includes but a small section of the British people,* should 
separate itself from the rest of Christendom, exclude all its 
ministers from its pulpits, and demand conformity to itself. 
Profane onlookers are ludicrously reminded of the three tailors 
of Tooley Street. There is not in Christendom, we repeat, 
a more flagrant offender against catholicity than the English 
Episcopal Church. Rome is equally intolerant, but her history 
and magnitude make her claim less incongruous. 

If, then, the question be, Did our Lord intend that His Church 
should constitute a vast and uniform ecclesiastical organization ? 
our unhesitating answer is that He did not. Not only is there 
the entire absence of evidence in support of the claim, there is 
every presumption against it. It is essentially antagonistic to 
the spiritual genius of His religion; philosophy and experience 
alike condemn it as inimical to freedom, catholicity, and brother- 
hood ; and, wherever it has been attempted, it is historically con- 
demned by the tyranny and corruption into which it has uni- 
formly degenerated. The essential tendency of all great 
denominations, as illustrated by history, is to priestcraft, 
intolerance, and selfishness. 

7. And if the theory of a universal or national organization 
breaks down, so also does the theory of the Divine right of Episco- 
pacy. To this figment High Churchmen tenaciously cling. The 
three orders of the priesthood, as embodied in Diocesan Episco- 
pacy, unbroken official succession from the apostles, and conse- 
quent sacramental grace, are in their judgment the essential 
‘notes’ of a true Church. The theory is so hopelessly unsupported 
by New Testament authority, and by historical ee: Some that we 
need bestow upon it only a sentence or two. Even Bishop Cot- 
terill, whose recent book on ‘The Genesis of the Church’ is the 
only important defence of Episcopacy on New Testament grounds 
of late years, contends for Kpiscopacy only as a scientific deve- 
lopment from New Testament principles, and admits that the 
Scriptural evidence for it is altogether of an inferential character. 
He moreover gives up as utterly indefensible the sacramentarian 
claim of apostolic succession. Not only may it be argued that 
this theory is in hopeless antagonism to the entire spiritual 
genius of Christianity, it is entirely destitute of Scriptural 

roof, either in the form of indication, precept, or precedent. 
We do not attempt to argue the question here, we ask 

* «Three centuries ago the Church of England was taken to mean the 
‘Church of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Look at it now. 
‘ Ireland it never had, Scotland it never had, Wales it has all but lost, 


‘and half England.’—Archdeacon Denison. Letter to the Times, Aug. 
98, 1872. 
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simply that the admissions of more candid Episcopalians, to say 
nothing of Nonconformist writers, shall be exegetically and 
argumentatively disproved; that it shall be demonstrated that, 
as distinguished from Congregational Episcopacy, the Church 
idea of the Divine Lord was Diocesan Episcopacy, with its three 
orders of bishops, priests, and deacons; or that this was in any 
one instance or injunction the form of Church constitution in 
apostolic times. Until these proofs are given—until the as- 
sertors of exclusive Episcopal claims have fairly replied to the 
evidence and arguments of the distinguished members of their 
own Church to whom we have referred—it would be a sheer 
waste of space to reiterate them. 

We do not, in order to justify ourselves in adhering to the 
Congregationalism which the writers referred to agree to have 
been the primitive organization of the Church, need to affirm 
even that their arguments are conclusive; although we fully 
believe them to be so. We are justified in asserting our rightful 
liberty to be Congregationalists or Presbyterians, until the divine 
and exclusive right of Episcopacy be absolutely demonstrated. It 
is imperative that Diocesan Episcopacy prove, beyond all reason- 
able doubt, that it has the authoritative sanction of our Lord and 
of the apostolic founders of the Church, before it is entitled to 
pronounce illicit any other form of Church constitution what- 
ever. If,as Professor Lightfoot and Mr. Curteis admit, Congre- 
gational Episcopacy was the form assumed by the apostolic 
Churches until after the destruction of Jerusalem, it cannot be 
intrinsically, and absolutely, a sin against divine prescription. 
For, to say the least, it was a temporary expediency having 
apostolic sanction; and it is incumbent to demonstrate that it 
was only this. Surely we are not unreasonable in demanding 
much stronger arguments than have yet been adduced, before 
we accord to Diocesan Episcopacy a claim and position such as 
will warrant it in denouncing as absolutely illicit either Con- 
gregationalism or Presbyterianism.* If the denunciation is un- 
supported by proof, its only moral effect must be the very op- 
posite of that which is desired,—instead of intelligent convic- 
tion, an equally intelligent confirmation, and resentment. 

8. We are therefore, we think, entitled, in arrest of judgment, 
to ask Mr. Curteis and men like him, who condemn the Noncon- 
formist Churches of England as being not merely argumenta- 
tively, but morally, Scripturally, and ecclesiastically wrong, 
What is the right in virtue of which this judgment is pro- 

* «Episcopalians are only one species of Independents, with far less 


to say for themselves from Scripture. —Dr. J. H. Newman’s ‘ Essays, 
Critical and Historical,’ yol. ii., p. 96. 
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nounced ? What is the statute law, or the standard of the 
kingdom of Christ, to the test of which they are to be brought ? 
What authority, that we are bound to recognise, does the 
Established Episcopal Church possess to give validity to its 
judgment? In virtue of what feature or quality in its consti- 
tution does it become the authoritative exponent of the ecclesi- 
asticism of the New Testament ? 

Is it in virtue of its being a nationally Established Church ? 
Are all citizens bound to conform to it ywa an Establishment ? 
The Church of the first three centuries was not established ; 
the Roman Catholic Church in these realms is not established ; 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland is not established. Dr. 
Pusey and Canon Liddon hold establishment very lightly ; 
Archdeacon Denison threatens to join the Liberation Society. 
Whatever may be due to civil authority, or to the claims 
of Church unity, Mr. Curteis is not, we are sure, prepared 
to rest his claim that Dissenters should conform on the mere 
fact that his Church is established! The right to dissent is 
cardinal, if great principles demand it. ‘We ought to obey 
God rather than man.’ 

The question therefore again emerges, Have there been 
causes to justify English Dissent? We do not feel bound to 
justify our Church distinctions beyond the right of our convic- 
tions or preferences; but we think that in the position, and 

rinciples, and practices of the Established Church there have 

n and still are imperative reasons for dissent. We will 
not renew our bill of indictment; but Mr. Curteis should 
know that, in our judgment, conscientious dissent from the 
Established Church of these realms is as imperative as ever it 
was. Nay, more so; for although some of the evils of the 
Establishment have been practically redressed, our clearer 
recognition of great principles gives us stronger convictions 
about establishment itself. If there never was a period when 
our practical grievances under the Establishment were fewer, 
there never was a period when our convictions about the 
inevitable wrong and error of establishments were clearer and 
stronger. Our fathers saw only practical grievances, we have 
come to discern the principles that wrought them. 

The antecedent history of the English Episcopal Church is 
scarcely a sufficient ground for its claim. In our poor judg- 
ment, it became, ecclesiastically, a new organization under 
Henry VIII.* And the circumstances under which its recon- 

* «The existence of the Church of England as a distinct body, and 


her final separation from Rome, may be dated from the period of the 
divorce.’—Bishop Short’s ‘ History of the Church of England,’ p. 102. 
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struction took place, its beginnings, progress, and consumma- 
tion in 1662, are hardly such as to commend it to those who 
apply to Churches spiritual criteria of judgment. That there has 
been from the earliest times a continuity of Christian life in 
England, and even of some ecclesiastical elements, may be freely 
admitted ; but this does not constitute a continuity of distinct 
ecclesiasticism. Whatever the British Church was prior to the 
mission of Augustine; whatever the independence maintained 
at the time in opposition to Augustine’s ecclesiastical claims, 
there can be no doubt that from the time of John down to the 
time of Henry VIII. the English Church was as much an in- 
tegral part of the — system as the Gallican, Ambrosian, or 
any other Church. e Church of Rome has always been wiser 
than the English Church, in conceding certain national and pro- 
vincial liberties not inconsistent with substantial allegiance. 
As well maintain that the provincial liberties of Lincoln and 
Sarum in the English pre-Reformation Church constituted in- 
dependence, as that the national peculiarities of the English 
Church preserved its distinct continuity in any sense inde- 

ndent of Rome. The English Episcopal Church of the 

eformation, therefore, has, ecclesiastically, but little of 

riority to boast over English Nonconforming Churches; while 
if the appeal be to the first Christian century the priority is 
certainly with the latter. 

Nor can any claim to our Nonconformity be based upon the 
universalism of the English Episcopal Church. Whichever 
theory of its individuality be adopted—whether as a distinct 
and independent Church it dates from the sixteenth century, 
and Henry VIII., or from the first century and Joseph of 
Arimathea—it is necessarily an insular and separated Epis- 
copal organization ; historically, and governmentally, as dis- 
tinct from both the Church of , tom and the Eastern Church as 
any Presbyterian or Congregational Church. Episcopacy may 
be the divine Church order; but in no visible or recognised sense 
is English Episcopacy an organized part of the universal society 
of Christendom. Only in the involuntary spiritual sense in which 
all communities of real Christian men are such, is it part of the 
Church universal. It has resemblances to the Eastern and 
Western Churches; but it has also great differences, and no 
common government. It may look more sympathetically and 
yearningly at these great ecclesiasticisms than at its own Non- 
conforming offspring; it may tenderly put forth its feelers, and 
fondly plead its Episcopacy ; Rome repudiates and denounces 
it, and, with calculated and supreme contempt, spurns from her 
feet the daughter that fain would kneel there. Implicit submis- 
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sion and conformity is the only condition upon which she will re- 
ceive or even listen to her. The Eastern Church, with equally 
uncompromising claim and supercilious bearing, repudiates and 
denounces both. It would be cruel to cite here, such language 
towards the Episcopal Church of England as is used by Roman 
Catholics even like Déllinger* and Montalembert, + and by 
members of the Eastern Church like Dr. Overbeck.t What, save 
dogmas common to Christendom, have these Churches in com- 
mon, except certain Episcopal resemblances and stronger mutual 
antipathies? Is there pe virtue in mere Episcopacy that, in 
spite of centuries of mutual hostility, and anathema, undi- 
minished to this day, it can constitute a visible unity, such as will 
compel the recognition and faith of the unbelieving world ?§ 

On this simple and general ground, therefore, viz., the lack 
of any definite and authorized standard of judgment ; the absence 
of even plausible presumption, the utter destitution of all 
authority that Christian men are bound to recognise; and on 
the further ground, that it ipso facto becomes an imperative 
Christian duty to refuse submission to unwarranted assumptions, 
especially such as would injuriously limit the legitimate and 
healthy liberties of the Church, we must respectfully, but 
unhesitatingly and absolutely refuse to obey Mr. Curteis’s in- 
junctions to conform to the Episcopal Establishment. In our 
humble judgment of the history and of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of his Church, we could scarcely be guilty of a greater 
sin. It is no matter of either wilfulness, pride, or sentiment ; 
neither of liturgy, dogma, nor discipline. We conscientiousl, 
believe the national establishment of any Church to be an evil, 
erroneous in principle and injurious in working. History has 
pronounced its condemnation. In every country the enlightened 
intelligence, the quickened spiritual life of men are giving their 
verdict against it. The process of disestablishment is every- 
where going on ; there is at this moment no European nation in 
which it is not a question of only sooner or later; and that to 
be determined solely by vested interests and lingering pre- 
judices. As conscientiously we believe our Congregationalism 
to be the most conducive to the spiritual life, the manly liberties, 
and the highest efficiency of the Christian Church; and we are 
simple enough to imagine, pace Mr, Curteis, that at no period 
in the history of the Church have these principles been so 
largely recognised or so aggressively potent. 


* Vide ‘Church and the Churches,’ p. 143 et seq. 
+ Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Life of Montalembert.’ 
‘Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism.’ 
Cf. Dr. J. H. Newman’s ‘Developement of Christian Doctrine,’ p. 259. 
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Upon these general principles we might be contented to rest 
our reply to Mr. Curteis. With his theory of the Church as a 
common organized society, the entire platform of his strictures 
falls. We have no apology to make for our Nonconformist 
Churches ; we do not extenuate them as a necessity laid upon 
us ; we reject as unspiritual, inexpedient and weak, and, in the 
degree in which it is realized, as hurtful, the demand for large 
ecclesiastical organizations. Whatever their advantages of 
discipline and movement, they are purchased at the cost of 
better things; their ostensible unity, even when it is real, is 
not the highest unity ; nor is it in any way needful as a means 
of popular conviction. The most thoughtless can understand 
the harmony of diversified life, and in all other forms of social 
organization they recognise it, The mutual respect and affection 
of Christian brotherhood, under such conditions, is a far more 
powerful demonstration of the moral power of spiritual life, 
than the external uniformity with its general accompaniment of 
internal schism of any vast organization could possibly be. The 
harmony of the various bodies of English Nonconformists—Pres- 
byterians, Wesleyans, and Congregationalists—who freely ex- 
dana pulpits, and heartily co-operate in common religious 
societies and evangelical efforts, and who, practically, know 
scarcely anything of inter-denominational controversy, is far 
more powerful, as a religious influence, than the notorious schisms 
and hatreds of the Establishment, The bitter controversies, 
the mutual anathemas, the pulpit exclusions, and the constant 
litigations of contending parties within the pseudo-unity, to 
which we are so cogently invited, are a hundred times more scan- 
dalous and injurious to religion than any controversies that have 
ever arisen among Nonconforniists. While the immoral condi- 
tions upon which alone even this hollow and external conformity 
can be maintained—a lax and evasive subscription, a casuistical 
and contradictory treatment of the most definite dogmas, a verbal 
assent to common creeds by antagonistic schools of theological 
belief—have made the English Establishment the by-word of 
Christendom, the laughing-stock of infidelity, and the chief 
stumbling-block and scandal of modern Church life. Neither by 
friend or foe is it referred to without humiliating extenuations or 
sarcastic comment. We are utterly weary of what really 
amounts to a Pharisaic cant—this rebuke of Nonconformists for 
the evils of division, by men whose own Church is a by-word of 
schism. Even were diversified Church life the evil that is 
affirmed, it were a thousand times better to endure it, rather 
than in this scandalous way to wound the tender con- 
science, and compromise the high honour of the Christian life. 
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We prefer honest division to any process whereby natural 
conviction has to be manipulated into casuistical conformity. 
We pass no judgment upon individual consciences. We are too 
familiar with the moral possibilities of controversy, to doubt the 
perfect sincerity of any subscribing clergyman ; else our moral 
judgment of the condition of the Establishment would be gloomy 
indeed. In this Mr. Curteis himself furnishes our justification 
when he says, concerning Nonconformists:—‘I know with 
‘what a strange unconscious dishonesty the facts of history 
‘are perpetually distorted or obscured even by well-meaning 
‘ writers to serve a purpose’ (page 66). But it,requires a long 
experience, and a large knowledge of human nature, to under- 
stand this. The outside world does not recognise it; it never 
will comprehend how men like Mr. Bennett of Frome, and 
Bishop Sasa, Mr. Jowett, and the Dean of Carlisle, can 
subscribe the same articles, recite the same creeds, and use 
the same offices. The constant and elaborate vindications of 
Churchmen themselves are a sufficient confession of this. Men 
can understand the conscience, that, because it cannot frankly 
accept, will openly secede ; they cannot understand the casuistry 
that will neither so accept nor secede, but that contrives 
from diametrically opposite positions to justify a common 
subscription. In the past history of the Cueee , the things 
that have chiefly scandalised the world, have not been dis- 
senters from’ it, such as the early Novatians, Montanists, and 
Donatists, the followers of Savonarola, Peter Waldo, John 
Huss, and John Wycliffe, the ejected of 1662, and the secession 
of Whitfield and Wesley ; but the hideous intolerance, tyrannies, 
and persecutions of the organic hierarchies from which they 
seceded. The Romish Inquisition, and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, are the darkest pages of history. The scandal of 
the ejection of 1662 is certainly not with the ejected. 

II. We must, however, devote a few rapid words, where a 
volume might be written, to three or four incidental points, in 
which Mr. Curteis criticises and disparages our Free Church Life. 

1. In the very first sentences of his preface, he utterly mis- 
conceives the history and character of Puritanism. We should 
scarcely have thought it possible that even the most superficial 
student of history could have conceived that an unimagin- 
ative prose temperament was the cause or explanation of 
Puritanism. 

“ For 300 years this highly unimaginative form of religious cha- 
racter has continued in England.... Art, with her united treasures 
of imaginative representation, was suddenly cast aside, and held of 
little account. Smitten, as if by a stroke of palsy, the life that 
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seemed ever at work in developing her beautiful creations abruptly / 
stood still. . . . The bare prosaic intellect had awoke from 

its long slumber; and would, for a time, suffer no rival near it. 
It is in this way that the sudden, and otherwise unaccountable aq 
upgrowth of Puritanism in the sixteenth century can best be 
accounted for.’ ‘That,’ he adds, ‘this long reign of prose is now 
drawing to an end, no observant person can well entertain a doubt.’ 
(Preface, p. xi.) 


Further on, this bold statement is adventured :— 


‘Are we not driven of necessity to the conclusion, that whatever ie - 
there was of vigorous life and progress, in the great Puritan move- q 
ment of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and unquestionably a 
there was an abundance of both, was of a political, and not at all ofa a 
religious or ecclesiastical character?’ (Page 83.) 


We really find it difficult to deal with either the philosophy or 4 

the history of such a statement. Is it possible, in the very 4 

nature of things, for the artistic taste of any class of persons to f 

be suddenly ‘ smitten as if by a stroke of palsy?’ Habits may a 

be laid aside, sympathies may for sufficient reasons be forcibly 

repressed, but inherent qualities of culture and taste cannot 

suddenly be reversed. Historically, nothing can be more 

clearly demonstrated than that the Puritans were men of the 

highest culture, and of the most artistic tastes. Their place 

in literature has been abundantly vindicated against Mr. 

Matthew Arnold, in Mr. Martineau’s recent pamphlet (‘ Why 

Dissent ?’) which we commend to the attention of Mr. Curteis. 
A class of men who can boast such names in English litera- 

ture as Chaucer and Spenser, Shakspeare* and Milton, De a 

Foe and Bunyan; to say nothing of the consummate learning 

and eloquence of theologians like Cartwright, Howe and Owen, 

Selden and Lightfoot, Butler and Philip Henry, Baxter and 

Doddridge, Watts and Robert Hall; and who furnished the only 

hymnology that for two hundred years English Protestantism 

could boast; not te speak of modern names like those of Roscoe, 

Dalton, Faraday, Lyell, Mrs. Gaskell, Robert Browning and 

his gifted wife, Mrs. Barrett Browning, George Macdonald, Mrs. 

Oliphant, George Eliot, John Bright, and Henry Ward Beecher, 

can well afford to disregard this absurd charge of ‘ unimaginative 

prose.’ As an acute critic has remarked, Puritanism is chargeable 

with an excess rather than with a defect of imagination. A Fifth- 

monarchy man is anything but prosaic. It demands far more 

imagination to worship God in a Quakers’ Meeting House than 
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* That Shakspeare was Puritan in family and sympathies has been 
abundantly proyed. Vide ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ vol. xly., p. 81. 
WO, CXIII. 
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itt a Rorian Catholic Cathedral. In English literature, theo- 
logy, science, and oratory, Puritanism has far more than 4 
propdttionate place. How mucli of modern genius is of Epis- 
copalian culture? Mr. Curteis netds only to read the diaries and 
biographies of the period to see what a high degree of refined 
culture, and of social freedom, there was in Puritan family 
life; or he may refer for ample illustrations of it to Dr. Halley’s 
‘History of Puritanism in Lancashire.’ 

It would not have been, we think, a very great exercise of 
either philosophy or candour had Mr. Curteis given the Puritans 
the credit which he claims for his own Church, in rejecting 
the sensuous ritual of Rome, and for Henry VIII. in his 
destruction of monasteries. It became necessary in Israel 
to destroy even the memorial of the brazen serpent, and to de- 
grade it by the epithet ‘Nehushtan.’ There are crises in great 
controversies, necessities of religious life, that demand a stern 
iconoclasm; and such were the experiences of the Puritans. If any- 
thing be clear from history, it is that the fundamental principle 
and inspiration of Puritanism was neither distinctive theological 
dogma nor theoretical ecclesiastical peculiarities, but the asser- 
tion and maintenance of personal relations to God,—the freedom 
and purity of the personal spiritual life. In the judgment of 
the early Puritans, priest and ritual had interposed between the 
soul and God; hence the stern determination at any cost to sweep 
them away. It is the position which, in an extreme degree, 
modern Qnakers still maintain, with somewhat of commendation 
from Mr. Curteis. Men, whose houses are elegant, luxurious; 
and refitted, sternly refuse to permit either nitisic or ritual 
to intrude into the spiritual worship of the soul. Puri- 
tans and Nonconformists are not, as Mr, Curteis assumes, his- 
torically synonymous. Puritanism, for nearly a century, was 
simply the évangelical element of English Protestantism; within 
the Church before it was without it; and both within and without 
it to the present day. Just as Protestantism was the revolt of the 
religious life against the priestcraft and ceremonialism, the 
worldlinéss and corruption of the Church of Rome, so Puritanism 
was its revolt against the undue presence of the same evils in the 
Established Episcopal Church. It felt itself hampered and 
neutralized by the element in the Church of which Laud was 
the representative. Its asceticism in worship was the slowly- 
formed conviction that the only chance of revived spiritual 
religiousness was a stern disallowance of the liturgical and 
ceremonial formalism which had been so grossly abused. Possi- 
bly its reyolt was carried to an extreme. hat revolution 
evér is effected Without excesses? Extremes generate each 
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other; as Mr. Curteis himself forcibly urges in his justification 
of the revolt of his own Church from the authority of Rome. 
Few, in the stress of conflict, can maintain a normal position; as 
again Mr. Curteis urges, when he apologises for the persecut- 
ing enactments of the Church of the Restoration. (Page 88.) 
Nay, it is sometimes necessary, in order to defend the city, 
deliberately to raze the pleasant suburbs; in order to save the 
country, deliberately to sacrifice the harvest. 

It ill becomes Mr. Curteis to pour scorn upon men who con- 
tended for great principles, because sometimes mere vestments 
and attitudes were the symbols of them ; or to call such things 
‘trifling matters of ecclesiastical ceremony,’ ‘ proofs of canonical 
obedience,’ ‘the innocent and comely surplice,’ &c. (Page 54.) 
Ridley felt it incumbent to die for such things ; just as the early 
Christians died for a pinch of incense, and the Protestant 
martyrs for a eucharistic symbol. Perhaps Mr. Curteis himself 
would suffer much before he performed the ceremonies and 
genuflexions of a eucharistic service at St. Alban’s. Some 
among the Puritans, no doubt, became ignorant fanatical icono- 
clasts,-—-as many modern Ritualists are,—but the men generally 
were religious and noble, their purpose was godly, and their 
methods, under the circumstances, wise and imperative. Their 
war against liturgies and organs was very largely the calculated 
policy of intelligent cultured men, who were contending for 
what was more precious than either taste or life. In this sense 
no doubt there is a ‘ present decline’ in Puritanism. The neces- 
sities of conflict are not those of peaceful life. Nonconformist 
Churches have gradually permitted a return to a more liberal 
art-culture in worship; organs, the chanting of prose Psalms, 
the singing of the Ze Deum, and of congregational anthems, 
have become general in their public worship; but these are 
simply indications of conscious security and strength. ‘ Deli- 
vered from the fear of their enemies,’ Nonconformists feel 
that, without either peril or suspicion, they can now freely incor- 
porate with their worship whatever may add to its spiritual 
richness, or embody their zesthetic tastes, or make their ‘ praise 
glorious.’ The evangelical Episcopalian may fear a Gregorian, 
as indicating a Romish tendency. The Nonconformist freely 
uses it, without so much as a possibility of misunderstanding. 
It is one of the unaccountable blunders of Mr. Curteis, showing 
how little comprehension he has of true principles, thus to 
identify Nonconformity with modes of worship. 

2. A similar error, is the identification of Nonconformity 
with Calvinism, and the supposition that the Presbyterian was 
actuated by an ‘absorbing passion to Calvinize the Church of 
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England.’ All in the Church of England that was not residuary 
Romanism; all that was Protestant and evangelical,—her 
articles (notably the 17th), her clergy, her theologians, down 
to the time of James II.—was distinctly and strongly 
Calvinistic.* Of the Scriptural character or spiritual 
significance of what Mr. Curteis calls ‘Calvinism,’ we do 
not here speak. We wish simply to correct his strange 
historical hallucination, that Calvinism was any distinctive 
dogma of either Presbyterian or Congregationalist Noncon- 
formity; which is contradicted by every fact of the early 
history of the English Church. 

3. In Mr. Curteis’s judgment, that the Church of the future 
will be the ‘ Church of the Teutonic race,’ we entirely accord. 
On every side the Latin Church is discomfited before it. The 
Prussian victories of 1870, and the subsequent ecclesiastical 
conflict which Rome has so blindly provoked, together with the 
agitation within the Church of Rome, to which the dogmas of 
the Vatican Council have led, are ominous indeed. But it is 
simply ludicrous for Mr. Curteis to assume that the form of 
this Teutonic Church of the future, is to be that of English 
Episcopacy. The Churches of German Protestantism, and those 
of English Nonconformity, not to speak of the other Protestant 
Churches of Europe, reduce the English Episcopal Church numeri- 
cally to a ludicrous insignificance. Few things are less likely, 
than that the Teutonic Church of the future will be moulded 
after its little fashion, or will bow its neck under the yoke of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which even Bishop Wordsworth finds it 
convenient to ignore at the Cologne congress of Old Catholics. 
Certainly in the composition of an English Episcopalian, 
the graceful element of modesty has been strangely omitted. 
German Lutheranism, Scottish Presbyterianism, English Con- 
gregationalism and Methodism, are all too strongly rooted 
in the convictions of their adherents, and too conscious of 
their strength, to merge themselves in English Episcopacy. 
Doubtless, the Teutonic Church of the future will be as 
diversified in its forms as it is now. Its strength will consist in 
the catholic frankness and charity with which each member of 
it recognises the rest. If, instead of his preposterous dream 
of a universal conformity to his Episcopacy, Mr. Curteis 


* For facts abundantly substantiating this assertion we must refer our 
readers to Dr. Stoughton’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of England ;’ ‘ Church 
of the Civil Wars,’ pp. 39—56; ‘Church of the Commonwealth,’ pp. 371, 
et seg. ; ‘ Church of the Restoration,’ vol. i. P. 1—138, vol. ii. pp. 397, e¢ 
seq. See also Hunt’s ‘ History of Religious fr ought in England,’ yol. i. 
p. 147, and ‘ British Quarterly Review,’ vol. lii. p. 414. 
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would endeavour to appreciate the claims of other churches, 
and set himself to inculcate hearty brotherhood, he would be 
listened to with respect, and might possibly do some good. 
Before accepting the assumption that they must all unite upon 
what he calls ‘ the scheme of the old Catholic Church,’ mean- 
ing English Episcopacy, there is a preliminary question, whether 
any such union is either expedient or possible; for our own 
part we fervently say, ‘ God forbid!’ 

4, Mr. Curteis is very severe upon Nonconformist Churches 
for ‘breaking up in front of the deep and serried phalanx of 
‘Rome, the whole opposing army into a cloud of skirmishers ; 
‘ with endless chances of misunderstandings, of cross purposes, 
‘ of jealousies, bickerings, and loss of all solidarity’ (page xvi.) 
We have far more confidence in the spiritual y as of Free 
Church life, as an efficient antagonism to Rome, than we have in 
the organized mechanism of the Episcopal Church ; and we are, 
we think, abundantly justified in this by the history of English 
Protestantism. It is another of the things that are incom- 
prehensible to us, how, in the face of such flagrant facts as 
constitute its recent history—its teaching within and its 
secessions without—the Established Church can claim the desig- 
nation, ‘The Bulwark of Protestantism.’ In what Noncon- 
formist Church are Romish doctrines so flagrantly taught ? 
Where are the ministers or members of Nonconformist Churches 
who have seceded to Rome? Will Mr. Curteis kindly furnish 
a comparative list? Can he mention half-a-dozen? The 
Church of Rome has not in Christendom a more fruitful nursery 
than the English Establishment. While as to ‘ breaking up’ 
into schismatical feuds, it stands supreme among the Churches. 
How, like the Roman Augurs, Mr. Curteis can refrain from 
laughing in the face of Nonconformists, when he tells them 
such things, is inconceivable. It must be even as he says,—the 
world has been under a strange delusion concerning his Church. 
They are ‘wonderful and every way deplorable misapprehen- 
‘sions which have clothed the Church of England to their 
‘ eyes, in colours absolutely foreign to her true character; have 
‘ascribed to her doctrines absolutely contrary to her meaning ; 
‘and have interpreted her customs in a way repellent to the 
‘ Christian common sense of her people. . . . The case against us 
‘ has entirely broken down; the cry for reform which has been 
‘ raised is needless.’ (Page xix.) Only we do wish, that instead 
of so much declamatory eulogy, Mr. Curteis had patiently 
enlightened our ignorance by specifying particulars. 

In Mr. Curteis’s reprobation of the ‘ fratricidal dissensions ° 
that disgrace the Church of Christ, we heartily sympathize. 
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Without endorsing his superlative designation of dissension as 
‘the master characteristic of our modern Christendom’—for there 
are surely in Christianity qualities more potent for good than 
even this is for evil—it is doubtless true that, more than most 
things, it mars the beauty of the Christian life, and neutralizes 
its influence. We feel no inclination to imitate Mr. Curteis’s 
unfortunate spirit of self-complacency. We, too, have shared 
the culpability. In the protests and resentments of Non- 
conformists against the Establishment, there has not always 
been the spirit of Christian meekness and wisdom. There 
have, too, been controversies among Noncomformists them- 
selves—of Calvinist and Arminian ;* of Presbyterian and 
Independent; of Baptist and Pzedobaptist; happily but little 
known now—which might have been forborne. Only, we 
must demur to the charge as distinctively brought by Mr. 
Curteis ; and maintain, that the chief cause of ‘ fratricidal dis- 
sensions’’ among English Protestants has been the unwarranted 
assumptions and coercive claims of the Church of which he 
is the champion, which have not only exasperated differences, 
but have made it a religious duty strenuously to contend 
for the Christian liberties so arbitrarily denied. And we 
must affirm again, that the most bitter of the ‘ fratricidal dis- 
sensions’ of English Protestantism at the present moment are 
found within the Established Church, not without it. No 
language is so bitter, no hatreds are so intense, as those of the 
conflicting parties of the Establishment. Mr. Curteis himself, 
we imagine, would hang his head for shame were we to cite 
only such language of High Churchmen against Bishops, of 
Low Churchmen against Sacramentarians, and of both against 
Broad Churchmen, as a single year’s Episcopal literature would 
furnish. No Nonconformist literature can be compared with it. 

The true remedy for the eyil is not conformity to a common 
ecclesiastical organization, which, as the experience of the 
Established Church so mournfully shows, is compatible with 
the maintenance of the most bitter ‘ fratricidal dissensions,’ but 
a resolute cultivation of catholic liberties and generous affec- 
tions. Why, if it prefer it, should not the Christian brother- 
hood, like the great human brotherhood, have not only its 
‘seventy-five’ varieties of worship and organization, but its 
seventy times seventy-five ? Why should Christian societies 
worship alike, any more than domestic societies live alike ? 
Neither in Scripture nor in common sense can any reason be 


* The fiercest fight of this controversy, however, was between Mr. 
Toplady, and other Episcopal clergymen, and Mr. Wesley. 
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found for a common sumptuary law of Church life. The root of 
all these mischievous ideas and requirements is a low conception of 
spiritual relations—a defective faith in spiritual affections and 
forces, a morbid dread of spiritual liberty. To an ecelesias- 
tical mind, it seems a terrible thing to resolve organized 
Christianity into Congregational Episcopates; but it is 
simply because i¢ is an ecclesiastical mind, nourished in the 
hierarchical traditions of ages. Montalembert complains 
of the same tendency in politics, and calls it ‘the mania of 
uniformity,’ whereas inequality is ‘the evident condition of 
‘ activity, fruitfulness, and social life; at once the mother and 
‘the child of freedom; while equality is only conceivable as 
‘ associated with despotisms.’ —‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 236. 

Schism is not the exercise of liberty in various and indepen- 
dent Church life; it is insubordination and faction in common 
Church life,—the litigious spirit of men who will neither agree 
nor separate. The evil in the Church of Corinth, which the 
Apostle s0 vehemently denounces, was not a Nonconformist 
Church separating itself altogether—although that might have 
equally deserved his denunciation—it was the turbulence and 
lawlessness of factions within the Church, so that government, 
co-gperation, and order were destroyed. In which of the Pro- 
testant Churches of England this is the most sadly exhibited 
just now, Mr. Curteis himself shall judge. If, as he reminds 
us, ‘the adherents of Calvin’s Presbyterianism in Scotland 
‘have split up into two or three irreconcileable fragments,’ 
what are the relative positions and the spiritual brotherhood 
of the three principal sections of the English Establishment, 
and what is the bond which alone, confessedly, keeps them 
from flying asunder into far broader and more irrecon- 
cileable differences? Infinitely better, more honest, manly, 
and creditable, the open separations of Scottish Presby- 
terianism than the scandalous schisms of English Episcopacy ! 
We do not urge this as a mere ‘tu qguoque.” ‘The evils of 
one Church are no excuse for the like evils of another; and if 
this were a mere exceptional or accidental condition of the Eng- 
lish Church, we should, we trust, have fairness enough not to 
speak of generosity, to forbear citing it. But, as we read his- 
tory, it is the uniform issue of national establishments. 

We, moreover, are put upon our own defence against the 
distinctive charge of schism which Mr. Curteis brings upon 
us. It is, he says, our duty to obey ecclesiastical authority ; 
which, however, he does not define. He charges us with 
a reckless yiolation of the unity of the Church, and he 
summons us to purge ourselves of these evils. Of necessity, 
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we ask, whether he wishes us to conform to the dissonance 
and schism—to the arbitrariness and intolerance of his own 
Church, and to which of its conflicting parties he would have 
us give our adherence? Remembering its present attitude 
and distractions; its miserable squabbles and litigations about 
lights and garments and attitudes, and its graver doctrinal 
schisms and antagonisms, we are simply amazed and con- 
founded at the unconscious assurance of such a demand; and 
we think that, without presumption or levity, we may assume 
the position of Him who in even a case of admitted sin said, 
‘He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone.’ 

5. In common with most Episcopal writers, Mr. Curteis 
boldly asserts the comparative liberty of his own Church, and 
the bondage of Congregationalism. Here is an odd passage :— 


‘The tendency of the Anglicans was to join the German Re- 
formers ; who found their temporary fulcrum of resistance to the 
Papacy in the civil power, while they appealed in the long run to a 
future Ecclesiastical Council. The tendency of the Puritans, on the 
other hand, was to ally themselves closely with the French and Swiss 
Calvinists ; and with them to make their sole appeal to Scripture, 
as interpreted by each man’s individual reason and conscience. The 
one system based itself on men’s duties: the other on men’s rights. 
Yet the one, which looked at first sight more like servitude, has been 
proved to favour liberty ; for it has swung freely to an anchor placed 
in the far future. It has ever looked forward to a prospective re- 
arrangement of the Church’s affairs by a Council, wherein the voice 
of other people’s opinions would have to be heard, and where the 
standing and traditional precedents of Christendom should form the 
acknowledged common ground for a mutual agreement. The other, 
or French system—though looking at first more like liberty—has 
been found in practice to favour mental servitude. For the obedience 
claimed for the mere letter of a book, becomes ere long inevitably 
transferred to the interpreters of that book ; and the despotism of a 
Pope—who may at least die and be changed for another and a better 
man—is simply replaced by the despotism of an oligarchy, whose 
watchful dogmatism never dies; whose antiquated traditions soon 
come to be held up to veneration as “the truth ;” and whose tyranny 
leaves open no way of escape, or of thinking and breathing freely, as 
a Christian ought to do, except one way—and that is the way of seces- 
sion, the principle of an absolute individualism, the method of Con- 
gregational or even personal Independency.’—(Page 64.) 


Passing by the historical fancy which connects Cranmer and 
his coadjutors with the German rather than with the Genevan 
reformers (cf. ‘Zurich Letters,’ passim), we should like to ask 
Mr. Curteis to reduce to exact terms this somewhat bewilderin 
passage. First, does he intend to describe his own Church as it 
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really has been in history, as it actually is at the present, or as 
his sanguine prophetic soul anticipates that it will be, when it 
has reached its ‘anchor placed in the far future ’—an unusual 
position and function for an anchor—and when it has realized 
its ‘council where the voice of other people’s opinions would 
have to be heard? Certainly there is no resemblance to this 
picture in either the past history or the present character of 
the Erastian Establishment. We venture to ask, moreover, 
what the ‘anchor’ is? What is the kind of ‘council’ that is 
to be ‘rearranged,’ and who is to rearrange it? Who are the 
‘other people’ whose opinions are to be heard? And what 
are ‘the standing and traditional precedents of Christendom,’ 
which are to ‘form the acknowledged common ground for a 
mutual agreement?’ Until these queries are answered, we can 
neither accept Mr. Curteis’s positions, nor argue against them. 
In simple sincerity, we are utterly baffled in trying to extract 
exact ideas out of his vague rhetoric. 

He appears, however, to contrast Episcopal freedom of appeal 
with Nonconformist ‘ obedience to the letter of a book,’ and sub- 
mission to its interpreters, whom he calls an ‘oligarchy,’ whose 
despotism is worse than that of the Pope, and who, he somewhat 
inconsistently adds, wield the power of certain antiquated 
traditions, from the tyranny of which the only escape is Congre- 

tional Independency! If we understand him, he, as an 
Tiisnseation, appeals, in addition to the Bible, to ‘the standing 
and traditional precedents of Christendom ;’ (should he not have 
added, also, to the Thirty-nine Articles, and to certain rigidly 
prescribed creeds and offices?) while the Nonconformist appeals 
to the Bible and to ‘antiquated traditions.’ At p. 261, he again 
protests against the Bible as the only authority of Church life ; 
and seems to think that the dogma of its verbal inspiration is a 
peculiarity of Nonconformist theology. We were not aware of 
this; we are really unable to recall any affirmation of this 
dogma in the theological literature of Nonconformists. We 
have always been under the impression that, in England, it was 
a distinctive dogma of the evangelical party of the Established 
Church. Certainly the most extravagant assertion of it of late 
years is by Mr. Burgon, of St. Mary’s, Oxford. Mr. Curteis 

ermits his polemical rhetoric to make him sadly oblivious of 
facts. Nor are we aware of -any Nonconformist assertion of the 
supreme and sole authority of the Bible, more absolute than the 
6th Article of Mr. Curteis’s own Church. Will he read it again? 
‘ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation ; 
‘so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
‘thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should be 
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‘ believed as an article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or 
‘ necessary to salvation.’ And in the 20th Article we read :— 
‘ It is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything (as rites or 
ceremonies) that is contrary to God’s word written.’ No doubt 
eed eal agree in this; andif Mr. Curteis means that we 
reject the co-authority of ‘the traditional precedents of Christ- 
endom’ he is right; but for the life of us we are unable to 
see how this restricts our liberty as compared with that 
of those who submit to them. Is, then, liberty in the ratio 
yf authorities to be submitted to? We think ourselves free 
Hl bondage to which he submits, because we obey simply 
what the Scripture enjoins, and feel perfectly at liberty in 
all things which it does not prohibit. We are compelled, 
also, to ask who are intended by the ‘oligarchy of inter- 
reters,’ whose tyranny is so intolerable ? Most Congregational 
‘hurches have but one minister or teacher. And what are the 
‘ traditions’ that in Congregational Churches are so venerated, 
and in what sense, as compared with ‘the traditional precepts 
of Christendom’ are they ‘antiquated?’ Does he mean ‘deacons,’ 
upon whose unhappy heads so many vials of Episcopal wrath 
are poured, or does he mean the Church membership? Who, 
again, is it who secedes into Congregational Independency ? 
We thought that Congregational Independency was the coer- 
cive tyranny. We have, we think, just cause to complain. 
In a controversy like this, and wT when Mr. Curteis so 
imperiously summons us to his bar, we are entitled to state- 
meuts somewhat more exgct and lucid. We should be glad too 
if Mr. Curteis had dwelt a little upon the difference between 
liberty to organize a Church according to the convictions of 
its members, and lawlessness within a Church so organized ; 
the former, Nonconformists absolutely claim, the latter they 
refuse to recognise. Mr. Curteis’s position is exactly the 
reverse. He refuses liberty to organize a Church; he claims 
liberty to believe or do within it anything that individual 
conviction or fancy may prompt. Which is true liberty and the 
most conducive to order ? e wish he had defined for us these 
and some other things. 

His special antipathy seems to be the law of majorities in 
Congregational Churches. ‘Each separate and isolated con- 
‘ gregation is, so to speak, a sovereign state. It enjoys an 
‘absolute and uncontrolled right to settle its own doctrine, 
‘ritual, and discipline. And the method by which this Con- 
‘ gregational right is exercised is simply by the vote of a 
‘majority’ (page 93.) Will Mr. Curteis give us a serious reason 
why they should not? 
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Now, in a Bampton Lecture, treating of the principles and 
methods of Nonconforming Churches, we had a right to look for 
more than rhetorical denunciation, viz., for a careful exposition 
of this cardinal law of majorities, of its illicitness, and its defects ; 
and for the statement of a wise and equitable working theory as 
its alternative. Even Mr. Curteis, we presume, is hardly prepared 
to propose his own Church system, as it is—its parliamentary 
legislation and civil judicature, the arbitrary and often political 
appointment of its bishops and deans, its scandalous system of 
patronage, and sacrilegious sale of advowsons, its abortive convo- 
cations, and its impotent congregations, its anomalous parochial 
membership, and its utter lack of discipline—so that it is unable 
to refuse even the most sacred offices to any whose profligacy is 
not capable of legal proof—its wild vagaries of ritual, and its 
confounding diversities of doctrine.* 

Whatever may be the tendency of Nonconformist feeling, Mr. 
Curteis may be assured that no system like this will ever find 
favour in its eyes. 

The real difference between Mr. Curteis and ourselves, however, 
is not the law of majorities, it is the self-government of Churches. 
Men may be denied all exercises of freedom, and be absolutely 
ruled and directed by a parental despotism, hierarchical or par- 
liamentary, but if they be self-governed, the rule of majorities 
is the only rule possible. It is the rule of all free institutions— 
of parliaments and parish vestries, of municipal corporations 
and of judicial tribunals. It was the method of electing bishops 
in olden times, and it is simulated yet, when, in obedience to the 
congé d’élire of the monarch, the Deans and Chapters proceed to 
their appointment. It was the law of early Church Councils, and 
is the law of modern Church Convocations. It is the law 
of Presbyterian Synods and of Church Congresses; and it 
would, we presume, be the law of the Utopian Church Councils 
of which Mr. Curteis dreams. We can conceive no other 
principle of self-government that is equitable or reasonable. 
Unless, therefore, the absolute denial of self-government to 


* Episcopal literature is full of admissions and lamentations over these 
evils. To cite opinion on buta single point, let us hear what the Bishop of 
Oxford says about ‘ the corrupt administration of patronage.’ ‘ Nowhere, 
‘ T believe, and at no time—not even in the most corrupt days of medival 
‘ Rome—has the traffic in advowsons and presentations been more largely, 
‘ more systematically, and more unscrupulously carried on than amongst 
‘ ourselves at this hour. Evils of another kind are said to attend upon 
‘ the selection of the ministers of religion in voluntary communities; but 
‘ Lconfess my inability to understand how they can be greater than those 
‘ from which we suffer by the legalized sale of benefices in our Church.’ 
—‘ Primary Charge,’ April 16, 1872. 
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Churches is maintained, we are at a loss to understand his 
objection to the law of majorities. 

Concerning his own Church, he tells us, that ‘ the legislative 
‘ power—according to the theory of the Church of England, is 
‘lodged in the whole body of the ‘ fideles’ scattered throughout 
‘ Christendom ;’ and it is the voice of the whole body, the oracle 
‘or temple of the Holy Ghost upon earth, which is listened 
‘ for in Councils gathered, by representation, from areas varying 
‘in extent, and therefore in the completeness of the induction 
‘ afforded by them’ (p. 434). Only we wish he would tell us 
exactly the actual ways in which these grand ideas are realized 
in the historic or de facto government of his Church. At pre- 
sent we really see much more resemblance between this ideal 
and the action of Congregational or Presbyterian Churches. 

There is no doubt a possible tyranny of majorities, as of all 
other power. The law of majorities will no more work bene- 
ficially without Christian consideration, than the congé d’élire or 
an Act cf Parliament, or a decision of the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, or a decision of Convocation—which again, the 
first excepted, are acts of majorities. Few Congregational 
Churches do, in important matters, act on the strict law of 
majorities. It is an extreme case, and always held up to 
reprobation. When a pastor is chosen, some Churches require 
the vote of two-thirds of their members, some the assenting 
judgment of the seat-holders ; and where the law is that of the 

are majority, most Churches forego the right of the majority 
when the minority is large, and begin de novo, if possible to 
secure general assent. 

But clearly it is not so much the mere law of majorities that 
Mr. Curteis objects to as it is the constituency exercising it. In 
one or two places he seems to incline to a representative system, 
such, probably as the Irish Church has devised; but the result 
can hardly have been satisfactory to him. We will not, how- 
ever, discuss positions that Mr. Curteis has not assumed. We 
turn to his specific objection to the membership of Congrega- 
tional Churches—the imperium in imperio, which, as distin- 
guished from the mere seat-holders, the ecclesiastical fellowship 
constitutes. Some test of membership there must be in every 
Church. In the Establishment every parishioner, as such, is a 
Church-member ; no matter what his religious belief or character, 
so long as he cannot be legally convicted of immorality. Is 
Mr. Curteis satisfied with this criterion, or, let us say, would he 
be satisfied with it, if, instead of being a national Establishment 
governed by Parliament and the civil law courts, it was a self- 
governed Episcopal Church? Is this what the 19th Article 
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means by ‘a congregation of faithful men?’ What would the 
Apostle Paul have said to it? Is merely paying for a seat, or 
giving a subscription, a sufficient qualification for an ecclesiastical 
franchise ? Is not this carrying the vicious principle of pecuniary 
patronage into the congregation? Is the result, as recently 
seen in the English Church in Geneva, so satisfactory that Mr. 
Curteis would wish to make it universal ? Is it congruous with 
the Confirmation Service of his own Church, which is fully as 
searching and rigid in its requirements of spiritual character as 
any conditions of Congregational Church membership ? 

Clearly the only possibility of Church construction, where 
Churches are self-governed, is avowed agreement in great 
principles of belief and character. This is simply the entire 
theory of Congregational Churches. While their services of 
worship and their agencies of usefulness are open to all 
who choose to participate in them, they have also an ec- 
clesiastical fellowship of distinctly defined membership and 
organized government. No spiritual office has ever been 
restricted to this fellowship. Even to the Lord’s table, all who 
love and serve Christ have ever been freely invited. Sometimes, 
more especially in former times, membership in some other 
Christian Church has been the required certificate of character. 
Sometimes, more especially in recent years, a general invitation 
to all who consciously love Christ is given ; the sanctity of the 
ordinance being guarded simply by a few words of exposition 
and warning. 

At different periods, and by different Churches, modes of 
admission to Congregational Church membership, and modes 
of administering Church affairs have differed. When it was 
necessary to protest against the latitudinarian profanation of 
the Lord’s table by the parishioner theory of the Establishment, 
and its virtual destruction of all Church distinctions, the tests 
of religious character demanded by Congregational Churches 
were explicit and severe. These may have been wise or unwise, 
we are not called upon to vindicate them; they were expe- 
diencies which under the circumstances seemed to be requisite. 
Of late years, as the religious sentiment of the community has 
grown, it has been felt safe and expedient to relax these require- 
ments. Members are now very generally received to Church 
fellowship on the recommendation of the pastor, who, in any way 
that may seem best to him, has satisfied himself of the religious 
fitness of the person to be admitted. In another form, this is the 
end aimed at by the Confirmation office of the Episcopal Church, 
only the method is less formal and formidable. The severity of 
early Nonconformist methods, like all other forms of asceticism, 
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was simply a reaction and protest against latitudinarianism ; 
with the latter, the former uniformly diminishes. It is the 
prerogative and glory of self-governed Churches that they can 
adapt their methods to changing circumstances. Congregational 
Churches are continually doing so; and men like Mr. Curteis 
never make greater blunders than when they judge present 
Church life by the methods of a past generation ; and they are 
never more unfair than when they seize hold of a transitional 
practice and represent it as a normal characteristic. The only 
things that we care to contend for are fundamental principles. 
Congregationalists have ever maintained the principle that 
those who associate themselves together in a Church society 
should avow a general accordance of religious character and 
principles; the method by which this is ascertained is a mere 
accident. The objection of Mr. Curteis, therefore, to have any 
weight, or even to be valid, must lie, not against this or that 
particular test or mode of administration—which may be wise or 
unwise according to circumstances—but against the fundamental 
principle itself. Weshould be glad if Mr. Curteis would tell us 
what valid objection lies against this, and in what sense it is an 
‘oligarchy’ any more than the governing body in his own Church 
is an oligarchy; or, if he would suggest any other workable 
principle upon which self-governed Churches may be constituted ; 
or, if he would point out any wrong that is done by it, either 
to the general community or to the associated seat-holders ; 
and especially, if he would tell us in what sense Churches so 
constituted contradict their title ‘ Free Churches.’ Will he more- 
over furnish us with better proof of the actual tyranny of Congre- 
gational Churches than the statements of a discarded Congrega- 
tional Minister afford—proof that shall neutralize the awkward 
facts that no Churches seceding from establishments ever return 
to them ; and that men who have ever been found in the fore- 
front of the struggle for national and constitutional liberty are 
the men who are supposed to be subdued to this oligarchical 
bondage, without being conscious of it? In every body of men 
there will be some morbidly sensitive to the ‘ills they have,’ 
perhaps men who have failed in the struggle of life, especially 
when the struggle is such as Free Church life necessitates. 
We see only the evil of what we have, and only the good of what 
we have not; but, we are bold to say, there are no Churches in 
Christendom whose ministers, generally speaking, are more tho- 
roughly convinced of the truth and excellency of their Church 
system, on the whole, or who would be less willing to ex- 
change it for any other. Nonconformists are not very likely 
to be convinced by assertions which are contradicted by their 
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own knowledge and consciousness, or to feel much respect for 
arguments which proceed, as those of Mr. Curteis generally do, 
upon some obsolete peculiarity of method, against which their 
objection is as decided as his own. They remember, too, that 
within living memory it was thought necessary by the dominant 
Church of these realms to apply, not only Christian tests, but 
the test of her own ecclesiasticism, yea, of her most sacred 
ordinance, in ways that every Nonconformist Church of the 
land would have thought sacrilege. At the threshold of 
municipal corporations, and of all public offices, stood the 
Episcopal priest with his religious test, and he who would 
not partake of the Eucharist according to the rites of the 
Church of England was refused admittance, which was freely 
granted to any profligate who would. Does Nonconformist 
history afford any desecration of religious things like this ? 

Meanwhile, on the general question let Mr. Curteis ponder 
these weighty words of Mr. Kk. A. Freeman, which are as 
applicable to ecclesiastical as to political constitutions; and 
whose authority as a religious and earnest member of the 
Established Church, as well as one of the most learned and 
philosophical of living historians, we may surely set against 
that of Mr. Herbert Spencer (p. 99), if indeed they are an- 
tagonistic 


‘Men who have neither looked into the history of the past, nor 
yet troubled themselves to learn what happens year by year in their 
own age, are fond of declaiming against the caprice and ingratitude 
of the people, and of telling us that under a democratic government 
ueither men nor measures can remain for an hour unchanged. The 
witness alike of the present and of the past is an answer to baseless 
theories like these... . The ministers of kings, whether despotic 
or constitutional, may vainly envy the sure tenure of office which 
falls to the lot of those who are chosen to rule by the voice of the 
people. Alike in the whole (Swiss) Confederation and in the single 
canton, re-election is the rule ; the rejection of the outgoing magis- 
trate is the rare exception.’ — (‘Growth of the English Constitution,’ 
p. 5.) 


Mr. Curteis might surely have spared us the oft-refuted 
theoretic imagination of a congregation ‘ prostrate at the feet of 
‘some influential tradesman, or some wealthy and determined 
deaconess !” 

8. We must add a word or two about the strange confusion 
of thought into which Mr. Curteis and others fall about endow- 
ments. Endowments may be good or evil in themselves or in 
their influence upon the Churches possessing them. That is a 
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matter for each Church to determine for itself. The legislature 
very properly claims to determine the application and possession 
of all endowments by the common weal. No Nonconformist 
wishes it otherwise. Many Nonconformists advocate a con- 
trol of endowments still more rigorous than is at present 
exercised. We have never heard of a Nonconformist claiming 
exemption for his own. Clearly, however, there is a funda- 
mental distinction between the endowment of churches by 
private munificence, and the entrustment of national property 
to an Established Church. Whatever can ‘be proved to be 
private endowments of the Episcopal Church, stand precisely on 
the same ground as Nonconformist endowments. Whatever 
national property has been entrusted to the Episcopal Church 
for religious uses may be dealt with as such by the national 
legislature, and resumed or otherwise appropriated, without 
injustice, as it may deem best. Parliament has indeed always so 
dealt with it, and will so deal with it again. The Episcopal 
Church, unlike the Scottish Presbyterian Establishment, has not 
even a corporate relation to the State. As a corporation it has 
never been entrusted with property, and therefore has no vested 
interests. The only vested interests of the Episcopal Esta- 
blishment are those of its individual clergymen. 

As a corporation holding property or trusts, every Noncon- 
formist Church is necessarily amenable to the law, for the proper 
use thereof, according to the prescriptions of its trusts. It may 
be brought into a court of law by any interested party, by an 
of its ministers, or members. Like all corporations, it is self. 
controlled in the use of its property within the legal limits pre- 
scribed by its own trusts, and is amenable to the law only when it 
transgresses these. This is the necessary condition upon which 
all property is held—and a Church is no exception to it. Is 
there no difference between this legally defined freedom, and the 
control by Parliament of all dispositions of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and of the internal doctrine, ritual, and discipline related 
to it? The English legislature has constitutional power to 
make any internal change in the Established Church that it may 
deem it wise to make. It has no such constitutional power to 
interfere with the internal affairs of Free Churches. It can no 
more control them than it can control the management of a 
railway or insurance company. Nonconformists do not, as 
Mr. Curteis affirms, object to the endowment of churches with 
public money, on the ground that it is religiously unlawful 
and corrupting, or inconsistent with pure discipline (page 93). 
They may think it so—but their real objection is, that in a 
country where religious opinions and parties are so divided, it 
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is necessarily unjust to apply the property of all to religious 
uses which only some approve. 

Nor does the objection that Free Churches are inadequate to 
provide for the religious necessities of the country (page 100) 
seem to have much weight, in the light of their actual 
achievements at home and elsewhere. With all its disabilities 
and disadvantages, Nonconformity may well be proud of its 
achievements. Throughout the United Kingdom—among the 
peasantry of the northern and western counties, among the 
citizens of our larger towns, among the rural population of 
Wales, amoug the cities and Highlands of Scotland, and, we 
may add—for Romanism has been voluntary there—among the 
peasantry of Ireland, in the British Colonies, and in the 
United States of America, voluntaryism has surely done enough 
to make such a reproach as unjust as it is ungenerous, Our 
exhausted space precludes the details which would amply 
illustrate each instance. The most recent proof are the statis- 
tical returns just published by the Nonconformist newspaper, 
from which it appears that in the thirty-two largest towns of 
England, excluding London, the aggregate population of which 
is 4,345,216, the number of sittings provided by the Established 
Church is 650,470, by Free Churches 1,078,451 ;—that, 
whereas in 1851 the former provided 42 per cent. of the sittings 
and the latter 58, in 1872 the former provided only 37°6 per 
cent. and the latter 62-4. 

What voluntary churches have done, and are doing, in 
sustaining their own worship and ministry, in organizing 
evangelical societies, missions, and agencies at home and 
abroad, in charitable contributions to all worthy benevolencies, 
in comparison with the far wealthier Establishment, whose 
Church provision is made for them out of public funds, leaving 
them free to give their money otherwise, may well give 
assurance of all that needs to be done, when they shall be aided 
by the quickened life and generous co-operation, or even 
rivalry of the disestablished Episcopal Church itself. 

9. Finally, need we again refute the often reiterated charge 
that Dissenters were afraid or unwilling to sanction a religious 
census (page 112)? Their unwillingness was, not to apply the 
equitable tests of religious provision and religious attendance, 
but the manifestly fallacious test, that every one who did not 
avow himself a Nonconformist should be reckoned as a member 
of the National Church. This was and is their only objection. 
Most gladly will they assent to any census of religious statistics 
that shall give a fair result; they have less to fear from such 
results than their antagonists; their progress since 1851 would 
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surprise more than Mr. Curteis. We might have expected of 
aman of his candour that before adopting this exploded 
calumny, he would have referred to the debates in Parliament 
to inform himself of the objections which Nonconformists really 
did urge. And also, that he would have abstained from those 
foolish charges of fraudulent returns on the part of Dissenters, 
which Bishop Wilberforce attempted to sustain in the House of 
Lords, and which Mr. Horace Mann so effectually disposed of. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Curteis does regard the question 
of Establishment as largely one of statistics, and that on this 
ground he justifies disestablishment in Ireland. We should have 
been glad had he gone a step further, and told us what ‘ratio’ 
of members would in his judgment justify disestablishment 
in England and Wales. He is confident of the issue; so are 
we. We can wait patiently a little longer. The processes 
of the last hundred years are not likely to be reversed, nor 
yet the ratio of progress. ‘The movement is not of English 

onconformists only, but of Free Church life throughout 
Christendom. It is not a current merely, it is a tide. Sen- 
tence against National Establishments has been pronounced. 
If Mr. Curteis be right in his advocacy, if the interests of the 
kingdom of Christ be in any serious way involved in Establish- 
ments, he has indeed cause for gloomy apprehension and religious 
alarm. The real probability is, that the long-enduring patience 
and conservative instincts of the English people may tolerate 
their Establishment until it shall be the last of its class. 

We must again express the difficulty which the enthusiastic 
and rhetorical optimism of Mr. Curteis has given us. He con- 
structs sentences which cunningly substitute the ideal for the 
actual, prophecy for history; and paragraphs full of manifold 
implications that it is difficult exactly to fix, and that demand 
much space to refute. We quote in closing the following para- 
graph as an instance :— 


‘ There is no doubt whatever that, in innumerable instances, it is 
nothing else than want of instruction as to the Church’s meaning, 
which has arrayed people in hostility against her. There is not, it 
would seem, to this hour, any iutelligent—that is to say any real— 
aversion, either to her doctrines or to her system, among the mass 
of the English people. It is partly ignorance, and partly unwarrant- 
able misrepresentations, which have thrown them into an attitude 
of indifference. And we must all have seen for ourselves, in various 
parts of the country, how the Church’s full system, boldly and pru- 
dently displayed, has at once distanced all competition ; and has 
drawn forth an instinctive response to those aspects of God’s Beauty, 
Truth, and Order, which have been especially committed to her keep- 
ing.’—(Page 400.) 7 
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Argumentatively to reply to these rhetorical sentences would 
demand large space. Wecan only ask a question or two. Who 
are the instructors who have failed, and why have they failed ? 
Who are the parties guilty of ‘unwarrantable misrepresenta- 
tions ’—the Nonconformists of England? Is it really so that 
more than half the Church-going people of England are not only 
‘unintelligent,’ but false in their avowals of ‘ead’ aversion to 
both the distinctive doctrines and the distinctive ritual of the 
English Establishment? Burke declared that he could not 
‘bring an indictment against a nation ;’ Mr. Curteis is not so 
modest or so scrupulous. He does bring an indictment against 
two-thirds uf the religious people of England. Where has the 
Church ‘distanced all competition, —in Wales, Cornwall, the 
Northern counties, London, or the large cities and towns of the 
Empire? If there be such instances, what were the relative 
positions at starting? Might not instances be cited where it 
was in almost exclusive possession once, and is in a miserable 
minority now? Is it true that Nonconformity has grown only 
in the ratio of the natural increase of the population? Why 
does Mr. Curteis thus libel Nonconformists, who teach what 
they think truth, and also those of the English people who have 
received their teaching? Is this either Christian or manly ? 
To us, at any rate, it would be satisfactory, if Mr. Curteis would 
supply exact proof whenever he indulges in this kind of grand 
rhetorical declamation. 

Mr. Curteis’s book has greatly disappointed us. From his 
avowed purpose, painstaking, and intelligence, we anticipated a 
more accurate acquaintance with both the history and the princi- 
ples of Nonconformists. It would have been a real satisfaction 
to us to have given to a thorough and fair discussion of these 
our most respectful and anxious consideration. From his candour 
we had expected much in judgment and characterization that 
we fail to find. It is but little to say that he has not done 
justice to us; neither as a historical student nor as a polemical 
critic has he done justice to himself. He has frequently pro- 
duced in us an indignant feeling of wrong—the more grievous 
because he has so little in common with the vulgar calumniators 
who have so often assailed Nonconformists. One thing he has 
again made clear; the difference between us is not of mere acci- 
dental peculiarities, but of fundamental ecclesiastical principles. 
We can only pray that the Spirit of wisdom and love may guide 
both parties in this controversy, and inspire both with the 
charity that respects and forbears even when differences are 
the greatest and the most intractable. 
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(1.) Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. By Freperyck 
Denison Maurice. 2 Vols. New Edition, with Pretace. 
Macmillan & Co. 1872.4 

(2.) The Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By Frepertck Denison Maurice. 
Second Edition. Macmillan & Co. 1872. 


A.rHoucH humanly speaking it was purely accidental that 
the latest literary work done for his generation by Professor 
Maurice was the preparation of new editions of the two books 
whose titles head this paper, it is strangely suggestive that this 
should have been the case; for in these works we have, as it 
were, a summing-up and synopsis of whatever was most dis- 
tinctively valuable in his teaching. In his History of Philosophy 
we see him turning to account the systems and speculations of 
thinkers, both ancient and modern, and making them serve 
as a veritable theodicy, whereby to justify the ways of God to 
men. He deals with men in their highest collective and 
historical thought-interests, and shows how everything in their 
experience forms part of an education of the race, leading them 
onward and upward to God, who istheir home. In the Lectures 
on Casuistry, again, we have the principles and foundations of Mr. 
Maurice’s scooter propounded, so far as he can be said to have 
hada philosophy. From the individuality of man, and the facts 
and laws of life that spring out of that individuality, with all the 
manifold relations in the family, society, nation, and humanity 
that are thereby constituted, he carries us back to the Divine 
ground in which human life must be rooted, unless it be 
alla mockery and a delusion. He bears a message of hope to 
the bewildered and sceptical, though yearning and unsatisfied 
mind of the disturbed inquirer of the present perplexed age. 
He teaches man that he is not alone in the universe, but that all 
he is and has testifies to him that he has a Father in whom he 
may trust, and to whom he may go. Out of the very loneliness 
and individuality of the human spirit he compels him to rise to 
the contemplation of the Divine Love of which that loneliness 
may become the most precious revealer. For to Mr. Maurice all 
things testified of God, and of the Revelation of the Father 
through the Son. And this was the essence of all his teaching, 
and the end of all his work. 

There have been few things more striking in recent years than 
the marked change in the general estimate in which the late 
Professor Maurice was held immediately before his death, as 
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compared with what it was during the greater part of his career. 
Even those who differed most decidedly from his theological of 
views, and who were compelled to condemn much of his teach- i 
ing with severity, had come to regard him with feelings of a 
veneration approaching almost to personal love. It is difficult 
now to realize the intensity of the odiwm theologicum that flamed 

forth against the chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn and the Professor of 

King’s College only twenty years ago. There was then little 

thought of the man and his many noble and gentle qualities, 

but only of the heresiarch who was assailing the fundamental 

doctrines of the Christian theology. Here was an ordained 
clergyman of the Church of England who did not scruple to 

explain away, and to tone down by a system of non-natural in- 
terpretation alien to every honest mind, some of the most charac- 

teristic doctrines of all the Churches. Thus, all the Churches, 

Greek and Latin, Presbyterian, Puritan, and Anglican, accept 

and proclaim the distinctive feature of the Atonement of Christ to i 
be that He was made a curse for us that men might be delivered | 
from the curse of the law. This aspect of the Atonement { 
was not only disclaimed by Mr. Maurice, but he poured fierce ; 
and bitter scorn upon it, and was intolerant of all who main- 

tained it. ‘The doctrine of everlasting punishment also, which 

found a place in all the creeds, was denounced with unflagging 

energy and earnestness by this new teacher. And with his denial 

or refining away by subtle methods of exposition of these old 

truths, were associated many views that sounded strange and 

bewildering, so that he seemed a setter forth of an altogether 

new gospel. It was not, therefore, wonderful that men were 

startled, or that in their zeal for the old truths they should have 

sometimes manifested not a little bitterness. For was not Mr. 

Maurice undermining the edifice which he had bound himself 

under the most sacred obligations touphold? Was he not instill- 

ing the poison of doubt into many minds which it was his solemn 

duty to educate and train in the Christian verity’ Was he not 

by a method of interpretation that could bring strange and 

unfamiliar doctrines out of the simplest words of Holy Writ, 

uprooting the distinctive principles of Christianity, and substi- 

tuting for them a pale and distorted image of the reality which 

was altogether unlike anything hitherto accounted Christian 

theology ? He had his followers and disciples, doubtless, who 

regarded him with sentiments of admiration, affection, and 

reverence. Both at Vere Street and Lincoln’s Inn—even when 

his audiences were scanty—there were always a number of faith- 

ful and attached hearers; and, at the latter place, the number 

after a time came to be considerable. But as he himself had 
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not been always sure of his right to remain in the Church of 
England, as he did not for some time at least discover that 
subscription to a mass of complicated dogmas involved no intel- 
lectual bondage, and the capacity to extract unfamiliar ideas 
out of well-known documents only grew by what it was exercised 
upon, we need not be surprised at the strength and vehemence 
of the commotion which the promulgation of his views pro- 
duced. We may now be able to discern that Principal Jelf com- 
mitted a mistake when he proceeded to extremities against the 
offending heretic ; but we are hardly entitled to judge and con- 
demn him from the standpoint occupied by us to-day. Twenty 
years ago the Church of England had not been authoritatively 
declared a receptacle for all shades and varieties of theological 
belief, from the one extreme of sceptical rationalism to the 
opposite extreme of ritualistic superstition. 

Though in one, and that the most direct and immediate aspect, 
the fight with Jelf resulted in defeat, yet in another it was 
greatly promotive of the influence of Mr. Maurice. The agi- 
tation of opinion created by his heresies, the discussions and 
controversies to which they gave occasion, and not least, the 
acute and subtle attack on his theology by the Rev. Dr. Cand- 
lish, first in his lecture to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Exeter Hall, and subsequently in the volume into whick 
that lecture was expanded, brought Mr. Maurice more and more 
to the front. He had, indeed, been long known to students and 
thoughtful inquirers, and had been variously estimated accord- 
ing to the bent of their characters and their training, but it 
was his condemnation as a heretic, so far as that was implied in 
the action taken against him by Dr. Jelf, and its results, that 
brought him prominently before the public. The books he had 
published were diligently sought after, read, and made the 
themes of more or less fierce controversy ; while readers were 
prepared to welcome with eagerness the works that afterwards, 
in swift succession, flowed from his fertile pen. Gradually, as 
the years rolled on, a change began to creep over men’s feelings 
towards him. He became known as a ceaselessly active prac- 
tical philanthropist. The comparatively narrow circle within 
which he had been known personally, was no longer alone 
in marvelling at the remarkable combination in Mr. Maurice 
of the zealous worker, the prolific writer, and profound 
scholarly thinker. They used to wonder how with all the 
claims on his time and attention, both at Vere Street and 
Lincoln’s Inn, he was able to pen volume after volume full of 
delicate and subtle thought, and testifying to laborious and 
minute stud § Outsiders wondered too, when they found that 
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the exhaustless controversialist, the accomplished theologian, 
the writer on all themes of the highest ailaiee moment, and 
of the most immediate practical interest, social and political, 
was the founder of the Working Men’s College in Ormond 
Street, its assiduous and careful nurse, and the promoter of 
numerous schemes for the well-being of the working classes. 
These circumstances could not fail to affect the general estimate 
of the man, and to react even on the opinion entertained of the 
theologian. Accordingly, as time went on, a kindlier and more 
— feeling replaced the hard and severe measure of con- 
emnation meted out to the heresiarch. There must—it was 
felt even by those who still differed most from the theological 
opinions of Mr. Maurice—be something essentially noble and 
good in the man who united so many excellencies of character 
and nature; whose great and broad intellect, consummate 
powers of thought, capacities of subtle analysis, and graceful 
and beautiful literary exposition, were associated with such a 
zealous and earnest faculty of practical work ever exerted 
on behalf of his fellow-countrymen. Therefore it was that 
when the Government of the day appointed Mr. Maurice to the 
chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge, in 1866, the appoint- 
ment was viewed with general approval. Little enough pro- 
motion had come his way during his long and active career of 


over forty years. Promotion in the Church was not likely to be 

the lot of one who was regarded as a pestilent heretic, and who 

never shrank from declaring his opinions, however repugnant he 

was aware they might be to dominant parties within the Church. 

Mr. Maurice himself was not of a ——— to be disturbed by 
e 


the neglect of the powers that be. acquiesced in the lot ap- 
pointed him, whatever it might be, with cheerfulness and readi- 
ness. He continued, frankly and fearlessly, to give utterance to his 
views on the questions of the hour as wn as on the subjects with 
which he was professionally associated. And the public came 
to admire his gallant and courageous bearing, as they learned 
also to appreciate his special and peculiar gifts and graces. 
During the last few years of what—despite the gentleness of 
his character—had been an intellectually turbulent, because a 
greatly controversial career, Mr. Maurice was the subject of 
universal admiration. By not a few he was ‘worshipped on 
this side idolatry,’ while by a large number of outsiders he was 
regarded with affectionate veneration. These feelings culminated 
at his death in a display of feeling such as it is given to few 
to call forth. The unanimity of the testimony borne to his 
character and work by the many journals, secular and reli- 
gious, that chronicled his decease, was an index of the general 
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sentiment. It was felt everywhere that England had lost a 

veritable hero in the battle for truth, and the Church a bright 

— and exemplar of the practical graces of the Christian 
ife. 

No doubt, in addition to the personal influences of which we 
have spoken, there were other and more external circumstances 
which tended to diminish the magnitude in men’s eyes of Mr. 
Maurice’s heresies. Recent developments of the rationalistic 
spirit, the numerous assaults upon the citadel and centre of 
Christian doctrine, the conviction that the very foundations of 
natural religion were in danger, and the marked contrast between 
the manner, the spirit, and the motives of the authors of many of 
these attacks and those of Mr. Maurice, all contributed to throw 
into the shade his less extreme departures from the common 
faith. In face of a rationalism which menaced the foundations 
of Christianity, Mr. Maurice might well seem to the most 
orthodox a champion of Revelation. But all this will not alone 
suffice to account for the changed attitude of the public mind 
towards Mr. Maurice. His positive teaching had in it elements 
that took a powerful hold upon contemporary thought. Only 
because his teaching met certain actual wants of the disturbed 
and reluctantly sceptical age in which he lived, could it have 
come to leaven the current ideas in theology as it did. We do 
not so much refer to his influence upon those who, as accepting 
his theological teaching in its entirety, may be called his dis- 
ciples, as to the much more diffused influence exercised by him 
upon the general religious thought of England. A profound 
spiritual power accompanied the exposition of the positive ele- 
ments of Mr. Maurice’s theology. It could not be the manner 
of the teaching that commended it, for however attractive that 
might be to personal admirers, it had init none of the elements 
that produce broad popular effects. Indeed, we fancy that the 
merely intellectual character of Mr. Maurice hindered rather 
than fostered his theological influence. There must then have 
been something in the modes of viewing truth distinctive 
of him, which commended them to men, so that they came 
to evoke a pervasive spirit of catholicity, and called forth 
an enthusiastic response from many earnest minds. He has 
helped to modify the attitude of men’s minds towards much of 
the objective matter of the Christian theology, continuing in 
this direction the historical movement that grew out of the 
influence of Coleridge, Arnold, Hare, and others—a movement 
which, with much admixture of noxious elements, has yet in not 
a few aspects elevated and broadened the theological outlooks 
of the age. In clearing away the conceptions superinduced by 
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tradition and controversial ingenuity upon the fundamental 
facts of the Gospel, so as to bring out into distinct relief the 
old Christianity, not a little mischief has been wrought. The 
elevating and broadening has not always been a purifying pro- 
cess, nor has it abstained always from intermingling elements of 
human invention with the simplicity of Divine truth. Never- 
theless there was a healthy power in the insistence always by 
Mr. Maurice upon facts as distinguished from theories and 
opinions about facts. What he was ever proclaiming was the 
existing facts and laws of God’s kingdom, whereof Christianity 
was the highest and fullest manifestation, and he was always 
warning men against putting their own ideas and conceptions in 
the room and place of these. In a certuin sense, therefore, 
we may, while disclaiming all sympathy with his special 
negative views in theology, nevertheless admit that Mr. Maurice 
was a religious and theological reformer. But this only was in 
so far as he brought into prominence, and made to shine with 
new and fresh lustre, the positive elements in the old truths 
which are adapted to all stages and conditions of human society, 
and which he helped to show were specially adapted to the phase 
of civilization in which we now are. The negations of other 
aspects of truth intermingled with his positive teaching may 
be rejected and condemned withont affecting our estimate of the 
benetit resulting from his positive teaching, in regard, forexample, 
to the Atonement. The truths he did hold and proclaim were 
no mere objects of thought and speculation to him, but afforded 
nutriment to an actual spiritual life. The whole-heartedness 
with which he held his theology as supplying the foundations 
and living conditions of a practical life, was notable to all 
brought into contact with him, so that they came to think of him 
as a veritable seer. He appeared really to see the truth he pro- 
claimed. He discerned by his spiritual eyesight the order of 
God’s kingdom, after which he was ever seeking, as he strove to 
see all things in God’s light, and not merely to reason to them 
or weave theories about them. Thus with whatever differences 
and abatements on points of even important doctrine, we recog- 
nise Mr. Maurice as the source of a salutary and ennobling 
educative influence of a pervasive intellectual, moral and emo- 
tional character. To know the nature of his work, it is necessary 
to asertain the character of his teaching, not in its mere 
vague general outlines, but in the principles on which it was 
based, and the leading truths it developed and applied. To 
exhibit this is our present task. 

It was the happy fate of Mr. Maurice to see the fruition of 
his labours. His career was sufficiently long to impress upon 
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the generation with which he had to do the image of himself. 
Hence, as we have seen, he outlived the early storms of hostility 
and antagonism by which at one time it seemed as if he might 
be swept away, and which drove him from one post of influence 
and honour. He continued to pursue the even tenor of his way 
amid detraction and assault, not insensitive, as many keen utter- 
_ ances show, to the clamours by which he was beset, but sted- 
fast in delivering the message committed to him, and devoted 
to the accomplishment of the work he had todo. Gradually, 
though slowly, by constant repetition of the same fundamental 
views, he forced them as it were upon the mindsof hiscountrymen, 
so that they might not escape from them even if they would. 
Therefore we can regard his career as completed, his work as 
accomplished. It was the speciality of his position that he stood 
midway as it were between the professors of the Christian faith, 
as commonly received, and the modern sceptical and rational- 
ising spirit which attracted his sympathies in so far as it was a 
spirit of free and earnest inquiry, aiming sincerely at the attain- 
ment of truth. Thus he came to be considered by many as 
affording a sort of half-way house of shelter to those who did 
not or could not accept the ordinary orthodoxy, and who were 
yet too much in earnest about life and destiny to be satisfied 
with the cheerless negations of atheism or the cold comforts of 
a provisional scepticism. It was natural that he should meet 
the fate of those who strive to reconcile contraries. Disowned 
by orthodoxy—which is no matter for wonder—he was rejected 
and often also despised by scepticism. By the one party he was 
charged with unsettling the fuith of ingenuous youth, while 
the others accused him of paltering with words in a double 
sense, and seeking to reconcile things really irreconcilable. 
Nor is it to be denied that Mr. Maurice himself did much to 
make the tasks of both easy to them. He professed to accept 
the contents of the Christian creeds, and yet he read into them 
meanings which no one had ever discerned in them before, and 
which it required the exercise of no little subtlety to bring out of 
them. At the same time he was startled by no difficulties and dis- 
mayed by noseeming inconsistencies such as rationalism delighted 
to suggest. What to other men became the cause of doubt and 
disquiet was declared by Mr. Maurice to be the support of his 
faith ; and even the Athanasian Creed could by him be made a 
source of comfort and consolation. More and more, as time 
rolled past, he came to exercise with boldness and ingenuity 
his peculiar power of reconciling contraries, and even con- 
tradictions. The presence of logical or historical difficulties 
was no cause of anxiety to him, content as he always 
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was when most thoroughly baffled to tarry for more light, 
assured that there was explanation and reconciliation some- 
where if only it were patiently waited for. Not a few, however, 
came to regard him as a mere dreamer of pleasant dreams 
which he was resolved to take as true, because they were agree- 
able to himself; while the devotees of science who see truth 
nowhere but in the order of external phenomena declared he 
was to be more distrusted than the ordinary professors of ortho- 
dox opinions. Thus assailed from without the pale of the 
Christian Church, he was also, by those within it, charged with 
ouring new wine into old bottles, the effect of which must 
be to burst the bottles and cause the wine to perish. He seemed 
to many most honest inquirers, as well as to those whose convic- 
tions were firm and stedfast, to have deprived the theology 
of Holy Scripture of not a few of its most character- 
istic features. He was always attempting to construe the deep 
mysteries of Revelation to man’s limited understanding, even 
when he was most vigorously denouncing the idea that thought 
could be adequate to reality. As a religious periodical, in an 
article published since Mr. Maurice’s death, has put the matter, 
there appeared to be antagonistic forces struggling within his 
mind for the mastery. These were his reverence for Revelation, 
and the tendency to shape and mould revealed truth according 
to his own proclivities. The conflict produced in consequence 
led to the enouncement of views of an utterly abnormal type, 
‘that smoothed down the peculiar doctrines of Revelation, to 
‘make it more acceptable to the natural mind.’ Retaining the 
old terms, he imposed upon them new and not certainly always 
Biblical meanings. The want of definiteness which is often 
painfully obvious in his expositions, the absence even of the 
attempt to bring matters to clear issues, accord with this 
notion of a struggle of conflicting tendencies. And the con- 
tinuous assertion that the Atonement was distorted and mis- 
apprehended when under it was included the idea of the satis- 
faction of Divine justice, or any conception acknowledging the 
authority of law and the authority of God as judge, makes it 
too manifest that Mr. Maurice was prone to read into passages 
of the Bible the views he had determined to bring out of 
them. We by no means aver that he did this consciously, but, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, it was done. Yet his 
theology had in it much that was of the substance and essence 
of Christian thought, and much that was specially adapted 
to and conveyed a special message for thoughtful and devout 
minds in these days. 
The charge of indefiniteness, we have said, was well founded. 
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But we shall not understand why this was so if we do not 
bear in mind the essentially practical character of Mr. Maurice. 
He was not a mystic in the German sense of the term, for no 
man was ever more thoroughly national and English than he. 
His mysticism was not due to or the result of over-speculation. 
On the contrary, Mr. Maurice was not in any genuine sense 
speculative. He was never fond of weaving theories ; his whole 
aim and longing was to find facts. He had all the reverence 
for facts of the most hard-headed Englishman ; and although 
theories and modes of view that were never.clearly formulated 
were at the root of and were the essential conditions of his special 
theology, one prominent defect of Mr. Maurice was the non- 
appreciation of the exact province of theory or opinion in the 
spheres of theology and philosophy. He gazed so fixedly on 
the central light which was the illumination of every man 
coming into the world, that he did not stay to estimate the 
precise functions of the human mind in receiving the light 
under the conditions which alone render possible the appre- 
hension of revealed truth, or the formation of exact philosophical 
conceptions. Throughout his works he passes lightly over the 
share of the human personality in the attainment of truth. God 
the Revealer, whose nature it is to reveal, was represented as 
flooding men’s minds with His revelations, and of course man 
was held capable of admitting the light. But there is hardly 
an attempt to distinguish the processes of thought and experi- 
ence by which these revelations are appropriated. Here lay the 
source of much of the haziness of which we hear such frequent 
complaints. It was Mr. Maurice’s very practical bent and 
tendency that made him thus dim and dark. He was so entirely 
engrossed by the external or objective truth that he left aside 
the consideration of the relations betweeu the Divine and 
human, the modes of the process by which the revelation— 
whether regarded as direct from God, or flowing indirectly from 
Him through history and experience—is assimilated on the 

art of the individual. The Revelation was its own end, as light 
1s, and like light it existed by shining. Thus it was a direct 
practical purpose which led the theologian and preacher to 
dwell as he did upon the revelation of God to man. It was 
not because he was too much but too little speculative that he 
was so indefinite. His whole mind was centred upon, his 
whole nature absorbed by the revelation in and through the 
spirit’s inner experience, whereby alone there can be light, the 
light being the life of men. No doubt it was necessary to 
warn men, as he so often did, against the danger of rendering 
homage to their own notions and theories, of substituting these 
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for, or believing that they exhausted the reality. But because 
our conceptions are only the media through which the light is 
brought into contact with our intellectual natures, and ought 
never to be confounded with, as if fully adequate to that of 
which they testify, yet without them we cannot recognise the 
light, and some measure of knowledge is indispensable to life. 
It is therefore suicidal to depreciate human conceptions, or 
human conditions of the knowable—to adopt Sir William 
Hamilton’s term—as Mr. Maurice, it must be allowed, was but 
too prone to do. 

While this tendency explains much of the haziness of Mr. 
Maurice’s expositions, as inducing the writer to cling to the 
dim religious light of the indefinite, and occasionally even to 
dwell in a kind of shadow-land, where brooding fancies were 
readily mistaken for actual facts, it also enables us to under- 
stand some of his more positive characteristics. We have referred 
to the danger of men making idols of their notions, and of wor- 
shipping their own conceptions of a first cause rather than the 
Father who has revealed himself in his Son. A theology of 
mere opinions must lead to intellectual idolatry. Nevertheless 
we must employ opinions, notions, theories to bring us into 
contact with the actual; but they may be viewed in one or 
other of two opposite and mutually exclusive aspects. Either 
there is no harmony between thought and being, and knowing 
things only under thought-conditions we know something 
else than the real, in which case the conditions of thought are 
hindrances and not helps to the knowledge of the truth. This 
was the doctrine to which a one-sided application of the philo- 
sophy of Hamilton might lead. It is the result of Kant’s 
theoretical philosophy when isolated from his practical. 
Mr. Maurice saw that such a scheme of the province of 
thought would shatter all his theology and leave men divorced 
from, and destitute of the means of attaining to truth, not 
merely about God or the Infinite, but about the real in every 
sphere, including the finite as well. He was not scientific or 
speculative enough to take refuge in the other alternative from 
mere notionalism. He never seems to have thought down to 
the foundations upon which the parallelism of thought and 
things rest, so as to discern the forms of thought as the avenues 
of communication with the real. To this result the higher 
philosophy of Germany has been leading us, and it had the 
unquestionable sympathy of Mr. Maurice, who, however, though 
implicitly affirming such a view, never translated it into clear 
conception. He clung to the indefinite, afraid of losing hold of 
the reality by putting thoughts in the place of things—opinions, 
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theories, and speculations about the real, for true contact with, 
and genuine apprehension (or laying hold and grasping) of it. 
He would not leave go his hold upon reality, which somehow was 
brought near to by being revealed to man; but he was satisfied 
with the somehow. God was the revealer, and man the receiver ; 
man must therefore be capable of receiving His revelation. 
Beyond this general position he rarely went, though much 
acute negative criticism of his opponents was often forthcoming. 
Without trying to map out the lines on which human 
thought went in co-operating with the Divine so as to be recep- 
tive of it, he affirmed strongly the facts revealed, and being 
always revealed in and through experience, by the teaching of 
history, by the Bible, and by every other mode of operation 
whereby God manifests Himself. On the one side there was the 
fact of the Divine order resting on the Divine personality or 
will, and no mere blind fate, and on the other the fact of man’s 
recipiency. The result of neglecting to investigate the conditions 
of the latter was to render man almost purely passive. His 
soul was made to appear a battle-ground on which Divine forces 
struggled with diabolic for the mastery. The activity and 
universality of the Divine action almost swallowed up the 
independent activity of the human personality. 

How, or whether at all, man may know God, was a life 
and death question for Mr. Maurice. We need feel no surprise 
at the exceeding vehemence and fierceness with which he fought 
against the Scoto-Oxonian school. If it was able to establish 
its positions, he believed that his vocation as a theologian was 
gone. A merely provisional or accommodated Revelation through 
which man might receive “regulative” truths was felt by him 
to be as good, or as bad, as no revelation at all. Therefore Mr. 
Maurice fought on this field as for dear life. If man could by no 
searching find out God so asto know Him as He is, his theolog 
was baseless. The Revelation in and through Christ was designed, 
he held, to open up the Divine nature to man. But the 
philosophy of the conditioned, as applied by Dean Mansel, 
in Mr. Maurice’s opinion, cut off from man, and from every 
finite creature as well, the possibility of such knowledge. 
The opposite to this had been preached by Mr. Maurice through- 
out his career. Human morality rested, he affirmed, on a parallel- 
ism of Divine and human relationships ; without that man could 
not be in the image of God. But if through, and because of, 
man’s finite nature the possibility of communion, except in some 
dim instinctive fashion, and not through thought and by all 
the energies of his being, was unattainable, the roots of religion, 
as of morality, also were, it is manifest, torn up. Thus, when the 
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Bampton lectures on the ‘Limits of Religious Thought’ were 
delivered and published, Mr. Maurice felt it was a question with 
him whether the whole results of his past labours were to be lost, 
and his mission proved a failure and miserable blunder—resting 
on the assertion as truths of what were philosophically demon- 
strable to be fictions—the outcome of man’s vain and weary efforts 
to know the unknowable, which ended only in embracing a cloud 
for a divinity. 

No wonder then, we say, that Mr. Maurice at once and 
eagerly took up the glove flung down by the Dean of 
St. Paul’s. The two were not indeed equally matched as meta- 
physical disputants. The volume on Revelation, with the Sequel, 
cannot be regarded as equal in logical dexterity to Dr. Mansel’s 
skilful polemical essays. ‘The two had no common ground, and, 
incapable of understanding and sympathizing with one another, 
they were both betrayed into controversial personalities that 
were creditable to neither, and were afterwards regretted by 
both. Dr. Mansel started with a pre-arranged set of abstract 
definitions. Man as finite, he said, thinks under conditions, and 
hence every act of his thought must be only of the conditioned, 
limited, and relative ; since by the very constitution of thought, 
object and subject co-exist in it as mutually limitative. When 
we suppose we think the Infinite as the limitless, as the abso- 
lute and unconditioned, as that which is perfect apart from all 
relations and conditions, we deceive ourselves by representing 
the negation of the finite and conditioned as positive, while it 
is only an indefinite. The realm of existence, Dr. Mansel 
indeed said, was not bounded by the realm of thought, and it 
is possible to know after some unexplained and inexplicable 
fashion by faith what thought is incompetent to attain to 
under its constitutive conditions. In meeting these positions 
Mr. Maurice made effective and skilful use of the argumentum 
ad hominem in supplement to his appeals from the Manselian 
logical analysis to experience, outer and inner. But he never 
grappled with the Dean of St. Paul’s on scientific ground with 
specially logical and metaphysical weapons. What, he asked, 
is the faith which is adequte to apprehend that which thought 
cannot attain to? And what does it do? Does it take hold 
of that which is ? 


‘It is an act of the mind ; therefore I have to ask of what mind ? 
It is the belief in something ; then I have to ask, what is that some- 
thing? The mind, according to Mr. Mausel, only gives us thoughts, 
and thoughts are in no connection with existence, or that which is. 
Whence, then, comes this faith ? whither does it go? how should it 
be described? . . . . What concerns you and me is that faith should 
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be the act of the man himself, of that which is most truly, radically 
human in him, call it by what name you please, and that it should 
be in direct contact with that which is most living and most substantial, 
. . » The question is concerning that which is and that which is not; 
whether there is any faculty in man that can be brought to perceive 
that which is, and to reject that which is not in any matter whatso- 
ever ; whether that faculty is extinguished when we are called to pay 
the highest reverence and worship to a certain object or objects ; or 
whether it is this to which God himself appeals.’ 


This passage illustrates both the strength and the weak- 
ness, the excellence and the defects, of Mr. Maurice’s method. 
As a polemic against Dr. Mansel’s use of faith as an organ [ 
for apprehending the real, while denying to thought all capacity 
of coming into contact with reality, it is successful. Faith 
cannot be fenced off from the spiritual nature—the thinking 
essence, the ego—of man. Faith must be faith in something, 
and an act of some one; and if it apprehends the true man, 
must be capable of receiving revelations of that which is. 
Here he put his finger on the weak point of Hamilton, 
Mansel, and the Scoto-Oxonian school generally. It is true 
that the Absolute and Unconditioned are declared the alone 
unknowable by thinkers of this school; but they cannot con- 
sistently stop there, and Hamilton as little as Mansel did stop 
there. A system that proclaims all thinking conditioning, and 
avers that conditioning as involving relative terms is limiting, 
while as we are constituted we can know only the relation 
which is the result of the conditioning precess, but cannot say 
whether this relation has any affinity with the existing, must 
declare existence a terra incognita, the finite equally with the 
infinite. We are bound up within the circle of our notions, 
from which there is no avenue leading over or out to the actual, 
and no correspondence, or at all events no certitude of corre- 
spondence, attainable between them. Human thought finds no 
means of bridging the gulf between the internal and the 
external ; and Maurice was justified in charging against Mansel 
that his philosophy shut up the human mind within an ever- 
lasting circle of barren notions, out of which no way of exit 
was visible. But he failed to vindicate his antagonism to 
Hamilton by analysing the nature and constitution of thought 
itself, which might have enabled him to show that the term 
finite as a measure of quantity is not strictly applicable to 
thought. The infinite of Hamilton and Mansel was a pseudo- 
infinite, not a perfect, not an absolute, but an ever-incom plete, 
ever-imperfect proceeding in a constant round to perfect itself 
indefinitely. This pseudo-infinite is a numerical and quantitative, 
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or purely mathematical infinite, but the infinite we seek is 
qualitative and ethical. In the sphere of true or absolute 
thought, whether man be capable of attaining it or not, the 
contradictions and antinomies of the logicai understanding must 
be reconciled ; the finite and the infinite will then be exhibited 
as one, and their unity is not in thought only, but they are 
reconciled also in human history and experience. 

But if Mr. Maurice did little or nothing to exhibit the unity 
of the finite and infinite scientifically, he has done much to 
exhibit the actuality of their reconciliation ia the region of 
religious experience. It was the pressure of experience that 
drove Mr. Maurice to claim and assert for man the capacity of 
coming into contact with the external, so that the latter should 
become a source of Revelation. It was further characteristic of 
him that he started always in all things from God and 
the Nature of God. As he has told us in the Preface to his 
‘ History of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,’ it is always 
evident to the reader that he has felt as a theologian, thought 
as a theologian, written as a theologian ; that all other subjects, 
in his mind, are connected with theology and subordinate to it. 
By theology he meant that which concerns the Being and 
Nature of God. Thus he looked to the source of Revelation, 
rather than to the recipient of it. With Fénélon, Guyon, and 
Bohme, he accepted the inner light that testified of the truth; 
but he always strove to take the light owt of man’s soul and to 
identify it with God. Hence, at the very moment he might 
seem to exalt the human personality, by claiming for it 
capacities or faculties of knowledge of God, he virtually de- 
pressed it, and made God all in all. The personality came to 
be a battle-ground between God and the devil, the source of all 
good and the root of all evil. There may seem to be affinity 
with Manicheeism in such a view; but from that Mr. Maurice 
saved himself by his ceaseless assertions of the ‘exceeding 
sinfulness of sin,’ as that which ought not to be, and which must 
and will, by God’s good sovereignty, be expelled from the 
universe. Man, he said, may either work with or against God’s 
will. Whether he does the one or the other, that Will shall 
prevail. We must choose whether we shall seek to forward or 
to frustrate the Divine purpose; but in doing the one or the 
other, we shall be fulfilling the purpose of Him who makes the 
wrath of man to praise Him. Our sole choice is in which of two 
opposite ways we shall perform the Divine commission. This 
qualified independence of man is clearly enough expressed by 
Mr. Maurice: as particularly, for instance, in the ‘ Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament.’ But there is never any 
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attempt to show fow human freedom co-exists with the univer- 
sality of the Divine foreordination and action, which, again, 
are so strongly asserted sometimes, that we seem almost taken to 
the borders of a form of Pantheism—a doctrine, nevertheless, 
which he denounced as ‘the complex or abstract of all 
idolatries.’ Here, again, his peculiarities of method had much 
to do in leaving his positions indefinite. Mr. Maurice rarely 
shows himself a systematic and logical reasoner. He proceeds 
interrogatively, by questionings of sense and outer things, as 
well as of all within, as Socrates was wont to do. What was 
true must explain and meet the actual wants and difficulties we 
are by this mode of interrogation brought to feel and see. But 
Mr. Maurice interrogates, as we have said, both the inner and 
the outer, testing in some measure the former by the latter, 
which also was a source of Revelation. The material, or the 
means of Revelation, were everywhere. God spake to man’s 
spirit directly, and also through all the relations of life, and 
all the events and outgoings of history and experience. 

This leads us to the centre and citadel of the theology of 
Mr. Maurice. We have seen the prominence assigned to the 
Divine action. But there was nothing fitful or arbitrary in 
that. God is all in all, and everything testifies of Him, because 
the universe and all it contains is a series of revelations of the 
Divine Nature. The developments of history, the movements 
of men socially and politically, the relations of individuals one 
to another in family and in national life, testify of God. Man 
can fulfil his destiny or vocation—for he is called by a Will 
not compelled by a Fate—only by recognising the self-revelation 
of God. Only thereby does he see the true order and his own 
proper place therein. The light that is ever streaming down 
from the eternal effulgence brings life, because God is con- 
tinuously energizing to bring men into their true relations in the 
eternal order. This order rests upon a Person, a Will which is 
the very order itself. Man can know it only as revealed to 
him, but it is God’s nature to be a self-revealer. Revelation is 
Light bearing its own witness with itself, and exhibiting the 
order that is independent of man, but only by being in which 
can man escape the disorder that is constituted through resisting 
the Divine Will, by asserting his own self-will instead. 
Experience is on the human side our test of truth, but it is God 
who, never leaving Himself without a witness, employs this 
experience to testify of Himself. Hence, we are able to turn 
his own weapons against the sceptic who brings arguments from 
experience to prove that Christianity is as other human religions 
—that Christ the Son of God is but as hundreds of other sons of 
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God in the mythologies of the past. These mythologies were the 
tentative gropings of the human spirit struggling upwards, not 
without partial illumination from the Divine Spirit, out of its 
native darkness and selfishness; and all sons of God whom men 
have canonized, pointed onward to the only Son of God, who 
was to come. For God reveals Himself under time-conditions, 
and through the very oppositions of human self-will. His order 
is reflected and refracted in man’s disorder. And the Revela- 
tion is continuous, though its climax and highest development is 
only in God’s Word and in the Person of His Son, of whom the 
Word testifies. ‘he Revelation in the Bible is not contrary to 
or inconsistent with the revelation in human history and 
experience, but rather fulfils it, bringing into clear light what 
was really in it. Because, however, of the evil in man rooted 
in his self-will, human elements have mingled with the Divine. 
The realities which God reveals may come to be hidden by 
the notions, images, or myths woven round them by man’s 
intellect and thus put in place of these realities. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that in the eyes of 
Mr. Maurice human life and history constitute a unity that are 
made one and kept bound together by the Divine action and 
influence. Hence, he made short work of the ordinary dis- 
tinctions between secular and sacred, spiritual and natural. 
Attempts to divorce the earthly from the heavenly, such as the 
English Puritans made, seemed as perilous to him as attempts 
to divorce the heavenly from the earthly, on the part of the 
Secularists. Spiritual eve were to him as sure as natural, 
because the natural rested upon the spiritual. And the natural 
equally with the spiritual revealed the Divine Being. So, too, 
we shall find in history that God is leading and calling men 
continuously, that He may bring them into fellowship with 
Himself. If this be so, it may be asked, wherein lies the dis- 
tinction between God’s ancient people the Jews and any other 
people—between the history of the one and that of the other? 
The question cannot stop there, but we must go on to ask, also, 
wherein lies the distinction between the New Testament Church, 
or God’s people under the later dispensation, and the world ? 
To this we must answer there is, to Mr. Maurice, no real distine- 
tion in the sense of opposition. But there is this difference. The 
distinction is not abolished through any diminution of the signi- 
ficance of the separation of either the Old or the New Testament 
Church from the world, but by intensifying and increasing it. 
The whole Old Testament history is a commentary upon God’s 
calling of men into fellowship with Himself—a calling which is 
grounded in a Revelation. He begins by calling —— and 
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He goes on calling His people ever afterwards, and leading and 
guiding them. This calling out is an exemplification of God’s 
normal mode of dealing with men. It is not an exceptional 
but a typical act. Because, through evil and our own self-will, 
we have difficulty in believing God is leading us, and we strive, 
on the contrary, to bring ourselves to God, we are inclined to 
regard the Church of God as a sacred society of an exceptional 
character, instead of viewing it as illustrating and exemplifying 
God’s methods of action, and the means by which He brings 
men to himself. ‘The Bible,’ says Mr, Maurice, in his 
‘ Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,’ ‘is from first to 
‘ last the history of a practical education, God leading men by 
‘slow degrees to enter into His mind and purposes, and to 
‘mould their own into conformity with His.’ A unity of 
educative process is accordingly exhibited to us in the Scrip- 
tures, which brings into distinct light the principles upon which 
God is educating and training the race. Such an education 
must be gradual. It is not by edicts and statutes mainly, that 
God rules His universe. He teaches men even by the record 
of their evil. David’s history, for example, ‘supplies us with 
‘ exemplifications of all the miseries and curses which spring 
‘ from the mixture of families, the degradation of woman in a 
‘court and country where polygamy exists. No maxims of 
‘ morality can be half so effective as a faithful record of facts 
‘like these.’ Through the training and experiences of the 
conscience, not alone of the Jewish Commonwealth, but also 
of some of the pagan nations of the West—in Greece, in 
Rome, among the Teutonic tribes—there came an instinctive 
recognition of the true law of marriage and the family. This 
was a preparation, ‘the most wonderful, perhaps, of all’ for 
the revelation of the one Lord and Husband of Humanity. And 
wherever the incarnation of our Lord is acknowledged there 
is a horror of polygamy that cannot be explained by the 
force of mere arguments. Thus it is that God is leading men 
and nations through the ages, and preparing them for fuller 
revelations of Himself. Gradually, as men were able to bear, 
He revealed to them the laws of His own Nature and Being 
and of the eternal order. Thus the narratives and statements of 
the Bible are typical or representative of the relations into which 
He wishes to bring all men to himself, as containing the record 
of the normal modes of God’s action. 

Popular Calvinism had asserted that God’s Sovereign Will 
was the root of all good and the source of all redemption. Only 
in so far as that Will was operative was there any possibility of 
the delivery of man from the sin and self-will that must destroy 
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him. Gradually, however, men became accustomed to think 
more of human limitations than of the nature of the Divine Will, 
till they finally converted the latter into mere arbitrariness. The 
purpose of God towards salvation, instead of being universal, 
was limited to a selected few ; first to a selected nation, and then 
to a selected number from among all nations. All others only 
exemplified the wanderings of man’s depravity. Mr. Maurice 
accepted the positive root, which was the source of the strength 
of Calvinism, but he would not admit its limitations. All 
nations and all men, he maintained, were in contact with the 
Divine, and God’s Will was a Will of salvation to all. If He 
revealed Himself with greater fulness to one people than to 
another, it was because such a gradual educative process was 
required to lead men and nations into the full knowledge of 
Himself and His mode of dealing with His creatures. God is 
ever working for the salvation and elevation of His creatures, 
and we may trace His hand in the processes and action of what 
is called Nature—natural forces or energies—as well as in the 
fulfilment of ethical and spiritual laws. Through the common 
gifts of God’s good Providence—the food, the raiment, and other 
blessings of life—He is revealing Himself. We find this 
recognised and taught by Holy Scripture. The Prophet Joel, 
for instance, admonishes the children of Zion to be glad and 
rejoice in the Lord their God: ‘ For He had given them the 
‘former rain moderately. . . . And the floors shall be full of 
‘ wheat and the vats shall overflow with wine and oil.’ These 
earthly blessings—‘ the corn and wine and oil’—are the gifts 
and signs of One we cannot see, but who is present with us. If 
we so regard them—Mr. Maurice taught—we shall be able to 
find in those very things which men covet and pursue to the 
exclusion of their brethren, and therefore to the destruction of 
themselves, ‘ witnesses of His relation to all who dwell on the 
‘ soil, tokens of God’s care for them and for it; assurances, at 
‘the same time, that He was educating them by the enjoyment 
‘of those things and by the want of them to seek after Him.’ 
Natural objects being thus witnesses for God, may be regarded, 
then, as in truth spiritual. The miracles of our Lord are not 
deviations from the true order, but exemplifications of it. By 
them God showed that it is His power that causes the 
rain to fall, the corn to grow, and all natural processes to 
be fulfilled. He is the author of life, and in raising one 
from the dead, Christ manifested the order that is actually 
in operation around us. He manifested forth His glory at 
Cana by turning the water into wine, thereby leading men’s 
thoughts up to the source of all gifts, to Him who is present 
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in the growth of the vine, as in all the energies of nature. 
Miracles were signs of the true order, the fulfilment, not the 
reversal of the laws of nature. In his discourses on the Gospel 
of St. John, Mr. Maurice brings out this view very distinctly. 
And as with natural gifts so was it, he maintained, with natural 
punishments. Not only is there, as Butler taught, a strict 
analogy between the natural punishment of human offences and 
the Divine punishment of them—the Bible further ‘ treats the 
‘ natural mischiefs which flow from a certain course of conduct 
‘as witnesses that there is a Divine law with which men are 
‘intended to be in conformity, and that they have chosen to 
‘live as if no such law existed. In this sense the natural 
- punishments are not analogous to the Divine punishments, but 
‘identical with them.’ Thus, both rewards and punishments, 
gifts and blessings, checks and penalties—all in the natural and 
spiritual spheres alike—are from God, and testify of Him, as 
the means whereby He reveals His nature and order to man. 
The bestowal of a higher measure of illumination upon some 
men than upon others is not inconsistent with this unity ; it is 
the means of bringing more clearly out the existence of the 
order. The prophet, he therefore held, had no inspiration in 
which all men may not share. God Himself was speaking in 
and to him, and thus he illustrated God’s character. We may 
participate in the same guidance according as we yield ourselves 
to the Divine leading. And we can realize our own truest 
nature and best manhood only by thus becoming the organs 
of the Divine. 


‘This was the faith of the prophets, this was the design of their 
appointment, to be witnesses by what they did and what they were, 
that men, whether they be kings or subjects, are not to be the sport of 
internal accidents and chance impulses, but to act habitually as the 
servants and scholars of the Divine Master ;—who can show them the 
path in which they are to go, can give them continual inward illumina- 
tion, can raise them to a point from which they may overlook the 
world around, and interpret the course of it.’ 


Thus, the prophets and the whole Bible throughout teach us 
that God’s righteous Will is moving on steadily and irresistibly 
towards its high ends. Because it is a Will and no blind 
necessity, it is all-important whether those who execute its 
decrees work in cheerful submission to it, or in blindness, with 
base and private designs. ‘ By our evil doings and the fruits 
‘ of them, if not by our zeal for that which is sincerely good, 
‘ we shall help to demonstrate the existence of a Divine order 
‘in the world, and shall foretell its victory.’ We are here 
brought into contact with the problem of personality and the 
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ethical and religious questions connected therewith. They are 
forced upon us by the fact of the existence and presence of evil 
—of sin. 

Before, however, dealing with Mr. Maurice’s moral philosophy 
and social ethics, we must notice some of the leading applica- 
tions of his theology flowing out of the principles already indi- 
cated. Of course it is in that perfervid volume—which was 
thrown off as at white heat—the ‘Theological Essays,’ that we 
find these most clearly stated. We have seen that, starting 
from the Divine centre as the root and source of all, religion 
was to Mr. Maurice a mode of life conditioned and determined 
on all sides by dependence upon God—the human personality 
upon the Divine Person. As a life it is a series of experiences 
through aud in which man is acted upon by God, so as to be 
filled full out of the Infinite fulness. But how shall there be 
communion between God and man? In order to the revealing 
of God there must be a revealer. This revealer must be able 
to manifest forth what is in God, who is the Father universal; 
and to do this by such means that man may thereby know Him 
as his Father. A Mediator between God and man is essential to 
the satisfying and fulfilling of human wants. Only one who 
was himself God could adequately unfold the Eternal. And 
He must do this by manifestation of the Divine in and 
through the human, otherwise man could not apprehend the 
Revelation ; the light would continue shining in the darkness 
without being comprehended of the latter. In the sphere of daily 
experience we find relationships that point to a higher than 
themselves. The love of friends, brothers, fathers—whatever is 
most tender and precious—suggests and leads up towards a 
love that is better and truer than theirs. Are these feelings all 
illusion? Do they not point to something real and enduring 
beyond? The Bible tells us they do. Our human relationships 
tell us of, because they are themselves grounded in, correspond- 
ences in the Father from which they derive all that is good in 
themselves. The Father has shown us what He is by an actual man 
like ourselves, who told us that He came forth from the Father, and 
that He knew Him. ‘Such grace and truth shone forth from Him 
‘ that His disciples knew they were not of the earth. Ie testified 
‘of the Father, and referred all that was in Him to the Father, 
‘ glorifying Himself in nothing. Therefore it was felt He was a 
‘Son, an only begotten Son, and the glory of One whom no man 
‘had seen or could sce was shining forth in Him and through 
‘Him upon us.’ But this Son who revealed the Father could 
do so only because He had been with the Father from the 
beginning. It was the nature of God the Father to be revealed 
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—it was the nature of the Son to be the Revealer. And He 
could reveal God to men because, having been ever with the 
Father, He had also been near to all men from their beginning 
as the Light lightening every man coming into the world. He 
was the Root, and, because He was the Root, He was also the 
Head of Humanity. He could redeem humanity, and He alone 
could, because it was His own: because He was in some way 
already one with it; because in its deepest roots the human per- 
sonality was bound to Him. He did not, therefore, first become 
a Redeemer when He came to our earth in human form. He 
could redeem in time, because He had been the Deliverer before 
His incarnation—because it was His nature to be so. And He 
could enter into all human relationships, because He had been 
in relation with man before. The light that is in every man (said 
Mr. Maurice), to which he is close, and by turning to which alone 
he can escape from the confused dark world of thoughts within, 
comes from a Person —from the King and Lord of our heart and 
spirit, from the Word, the Son of God, who is also the Son of man. 

The earthly work of our Lord was, then, the completion of 
the work given Him to do before the worlds were—which it was 
His nature to fulfil. He must finally overcome evil, destroy the 
power of sin, and thereby redeem mankind. How this has been 
accomplished the Bible has told us. Because the children were 
partakers of flesh and blood, He took part in the same. He 
made himself subject to death that He might destroy him who 
had the power of death—that is, the devil. ‘He shared the 
‘sufferings of those whose Head He is. He overcame death, 
‘their common enemy, by submitting to it. He delivered them 
‘from the power of the devil” . . . Thus Christ ‘ rescued 
‘men out of the power of an enemy by yielding to his power ; 
‘not that He rescued them out of the hands of God by paying a 
‘penalty to Him.’ According to Mr. Maurice, it is the sin, and 
not alone—if at all—the penalty of the sin of the world that 
He taketh away. The penalty is, and must always be, borne by 
those against whom it is directed, and cannot be endured by 
any at second hand. This view of the Atonement naturally 
exposed Mr. Maurice to much obloquy. We are not judging 
him, but only trying to ascertain what were his real views; but 
it is plain this is not the Atonement as hitherto received. It is 
but just to him, indeed, that we should regard his theology as 
being of one piece throughout. His view of the Person of 
Christ, and His relations to God’s eternal order, must not be 
separated from his theory of the Atonement. We should also 
bear in mind how sturdily he protested against putting human 
notions of the Divine realities in the place of these. If we do 
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this we may learn much from his views on the Atonement. In 
the preface to the secon] edition of the ‘ Theological Essays,’ 
we find him saying, ‘I have perceived that the fact of the 
‘Atonement, which is the fact of the Gospel, is lost to numbers 
‘of people who are very earnest, and who desire to be thoroughly 
‘Christian, through the restless efforts which their understand- 
‘ings made to apprehend the cause of it. They do not believe 
‘the Atonement, but an explanation of the Atonement which 
‘they have received from others or derived for themselves. And 
‘so they do not actually feed upon the Sacrifice which is given 
‘for the life of the world, but upon some dry notions about 
‘the Sacrifice which cannot give life to any human being.’ 
Here we cheerfully admit Mr. Maurice claims that he regards 
the Atonement as more, and not less, than his opponent’s 
theories about it. He will not allow that any theory can exhaust 
its significance. So far so well. But there is one great aspect 
of the work of Christ which is ignored in this passage. It was 
not always ignored by Mr. Maurice, but was distinctly and 
fervidly denounced by him as akin to the old heathen ideas of 
sacrifice rather than to the true Scriptural view. He would 
admit no other meaning to the doctrine which shadows forth 
the relations of Christ’s sacrifice to the justice of God. The 
necessity of vindicating the authority of a broken law, the 
obligation from which even God himself could not escape 
of only pardoning when justice had been satisfied, and 
which, therefore, magnified and made honourable the law 
that man had disowned and the authority he had despised, 
are altogether tossed aside by Mr. Maurice. It may be 
that extreme statements of this aspect of truth rendered 
a protest against its exaggerations indispensable. We do 
not, it must be acknowledged, comprehend the mysterious 
process by which, in the councils of the Triune God, it was 
arranged that the sacrifice of the second person of the Trinity 
should become the means of vindicating the moral government 
of God as Lawgiver and Judge, as well as of reconciling the 
world unto the Father from whom it had wandered. But Mr. 
Maurice rejects utterly all idea of such a process. He trans- 
forms the Atonement into a mere means of reconciling man to 
God by a process of education. The subjective influence of the 
sacrifice of Christ—its effects, that is, upon the souls of men, 
ethically and spiritually —was alone emphasised by him. And 
whatever benefits may have been wrought by bringing this 
aspect of the Atonement into prominence, obviously it is not the 
whole Scriptural doctrine of sacrifice. This becomes more and 
more plain to us the more we consider with care Mr. Maurice’s 
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view of sacrifice as unfolded in the work in which he seeks to 
deduce that from the Scriptures. 

The root idea of sacrifice, we soon see, is the idea of offering- 
up, of dedication, of consecration. The most perfect act of 
sacrifice is the most entire and complete surrender of whatever is 
most precious. Offering of what, and to what? God, as the 
Eternal Will, whose nature is the source of all right in the 
universe, must require the surrender of all finite wills to 
Himself, that so they may be instruments for working out His 
purposes, and fulfilling, or representing, or mirroring in the 
world the order that isin Him. A people, like an individual, 
must be dedicated or sacrificed to good or evil—to God or 
Mammon. As his manner is, Mr. Maurice illustrates his view 
from history, from the actuality of human experience. Abraham 
was called, and first of all offered up himself. He had done 
this completely when he prepared to offer Isaac on Mount 
Moriah, and was taught that this was the offering God wished. 
Doing God’s will by surrendering to the universal will his own 
individual, particular, and therefore selfish and separate will, is 
the secret Abraham learned, and by learning which ‘ he became 
‘free of God’s universe; for he then began to understand the 
‘ principles on which God rules it, and the law of man’s posi- 
‘tion in it.’ Thus, according to Mr. Maurice, sacrifice is no 
solitary or exceptional act, but lies at the very root of our 
being ; ‘our lives stand upon it; society is held together by it ; 
‘all power to be right and to do right begins with the offering 
‘up of ourselves, because it is thus that the righteous Lord 
‘makes us like Himself.’ By sacrifice man comes out of his 
own disorder and enters into God’s everlasting order, and it 
enables him to do that because it is the expression of God’s own 
nature, and reveals the heart of the Father. The Divine Reve- 
lation is not grounded upon—as receiving occasion from— 
human transgression ; sacrifice was not contingent upon man’s 
sin. It is ‘implied in the very original of the universe ; involved 
‘in the very nature and being of God; expressed in the Divine 
‘obedience of the Son before the worlds were—the manifesta- 
‘tion of it in the latter days was to take away sin, because sin 
‘and sacrifice are the eternal opposites.’ Hence we see that 
the most glorious principle of God’s universe depends not upon 
the sin of man; dnd whatever worlds of other spiritual creatures 
we may come to know, ‘ will only manifest some aspects of that 
love which was gathered up in the Cross of Calvary.’ In the 
discharge of all duty there is sacrifice, for in every right act 
there is self-sacrifice ; and upon that ‘all the blessed relations 
‘of life stand, and all the sympathies and charities of life 
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‘depend.’ The deepest mysteries of God’s being--for we must 
contemplate sacrifice as flowing from the nature of God—were 
brought to light by the sacrifice of the Son. Through His rela- 
tions to God and to man—for God and man were not connected, 
in Mr. Maurice’s view, in a merely external manner as lawgiver and 
subject—He was the only possible Revealer and Mediator, ‘ the 
‘express image of the Father’s Person, and the first-born of 
‘every creature.’ He hath by his life and death reconciled the 
world to God, not God to the world. He was the manifestation 
of God’s righteousness in the forgiveness of sins; for His 
offering up of Himself was at once the most perfect exhibition 
of the will of the Father, and of the voiuntary surrender of the 
Son to this will, of His delight to do it. The Cross manifests 
the reconciling of God with His rebellious children. For ‘the 
‘Cross gathered up into a single transcendent act the very 
‘meaning of all that had been and all that was to be. God 
‘was there seen in the might and power of His love in direct 
‘conflict with sin and death and hell, triumphing over them by 
‘sacrifice.’ And the power flowing from the sacrifice enables 
all who will receive out of the fulness of Christ to overcome 
sin. Hereby also is righteousness manifested, for only through 
sacrifice can God’s righteousness be established. Christ was 
made sin for man, that man might be—not be merely accounted 
—righteous. Delivery from the power of sin, not from its 
punishment, was thus made possible ; for this is the will of the 
Father, which is the foundation of the Creation, and was mani- 
fested fully on Calvary, where the unity of the will of the Son 
with that of the Father shines brightly forth. ‘Thanks be to 
‘God, the universe stands not upon the faith of individuals or 
‘churches, upon their holiness or their sacrifice, but upon Him 
‘who is faithful and true, and upon Ilis all-perfect sacrifice, 
‘whereby He has reconciled men to himself.’ 

Did Mr. Maurice, then, it may be asked, believe in universal 
salvation? Was he a universalist? He himself would not 
have been careful to answer that question. We doubt if he 
could have answered it. There can be no question he 
believed that God must overcome evil, and that death and 
Hades must therefore be cast into the lake of fire. But 
whether or not it might be that human wills would go on for 
ever resisting God’s good will, and therefore dwelling in dark- 
ness and eternal death, was a question of which he offered no 
dogmatic solution. Only he had faith in the love of God, and 
that it would be shown to be the stronger. And he believed, as 
he has said, that ‘ Even after the clay in human eyes has been 
‘utterly marred, we know that the Potter still looks after it, 
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‘still seeks to bring the true form out of it. No one word of 
‘ His can fall to the ground. Surely these words cannot which 
‘are sealed with the blood of the Son of God; “He willeth 
‘that all men should be saved and come to the knowledge of 
‘the truth.”’ It was a great hope to him that somehow God 
would bring all souls to himself, so that not one life should be 
cast away; still it was but a hope. What he was alone sure of 
was, that God must be all in all—that evil must be slain—death 
and hell overcome. But if any should come short, it must be 
doubly, yea infinitely, their own fault. For—, 

‘We are all raised to a new and regenerate condition in Christ, 
which is our true human condition, one which we may all of us 
claim—and we shall only claim it when we believe that there is a 
Son of God and a Son of man, who has delivered us by dying for us, 
and when we vindicate as the highest gift He can endow us with—as 
the greatest fruit of His Cross and Passion—the spirit of self-oblation, 
the spirit in which He offered himself to God.’ 


For ‘this is eternal life to know the only true God and Jesus 
‘Christ whom He has sent.’ As usual with him, Mr. Maurice 
looked away from the accidents, and fixed his eye upon the 
spiritual substance. And he was sure that the essence of all 
spiritual—which is eternal—life lay in partaking of Christ’s 
spirit, in sacrifice and offering-up of the self-will of man to the 
infinite will of the Father, and in delighting to do that will. 
No matter what external conditions—of state, place, or what- 
ever else—the individual might be in, if he was thus doing 
the Father’s will, he had claimed his birthright, and was in 
God’s order, and therefore had laid hold on everlasting life, 
which as to its nature was not to be looked for in the future only, 
but in order to be known as in the future must be experienced 
in the present. And if it was eternal life to be thus in harmony 
with the holy will of the Father through fellowship with Him 
in the Son, it was eternal death not to have this fellowship, not 
to know God, to be living amid the confusions and darkness of 
one’s miserable self-will, to be taking darkness for light, and 
calling light darkness. Men had come to think of everlasting 
death as a state, a state in the far-off future, under certain more 
or less external conditions. Mr. Maurice, however, proclaimed 
that whatever might be the conditions of the future, the essence 
and real substance of eternal death lay in the individual him- 
self; was spiritual, not material—essential, not accidental. The 
idea of duration, of time, was not an essential and substantial, 
but an accidental conception. Hence he told men that they 
must fix their thoughts on the present nature of the death, 
which was eternal; which they were in now; which was the 
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root of all evil and sin and misery, and escape from which was 
only possible through the sacrifice of the Son as the revelation of 
the eternal will of the Father. In the powerful passage in the 


‘Theological Essays’ in which is pictured with terrible force a 
the awakening to a sense of sin as selfishness, and therefore ‘fe 
alienation from God’s righteous will, we see the root of eternal : 
death ; because it consists in the preference of self to God, of : 


darkness to light, of disorder to God’s holy order. But though 
Mr. Maurice laid this emphasis upon the spiritual essence of 
eternal life and eternal death, he was not indifferent to anything 
that entered into the nature and reality of either the one or the 
other. It was the personality of man which was redeemed by 
the sacrifice and oblation of Christ. His resurrection and 
ascension were not anomalous events; but, God being what He 
| is, could not have been otherwise, for they exhibited the eternal 
: laws of the Father by vindicating the true order of human 
existence in the order of the Father’s appointment. As our 
Lord triumphed over death, so also shall His people. But they 


will do so not merely on one side, as it were, of their personality, 
, | but by the whole, including both soul and body. The indi- 
1 viduality is redeemed, and the resurrection must be a resur- 
. rection not of mere ‘remains,’ but of the entire person. 
e § Weare spirits here on earth, and the earth is a place of spirits. 
|, | Death, as the destroyer, has been overcome by the ‘strong Son 


of God, who is immortal Love,’ and death therefore must be, not 
g the separation of soul and body, but the intensification of the 
n | Spirituality, of the essential nature of the personality. In regard 
6 to the accidents of time and place, we can say little or nothing; 
the Bible is reticent as to all that. But the spiritual essence of 
‘| & all is revealed, and we know that Christ has overcome death 
Ly and the grave; and therefore we also shall overcome through 
m | Him. The resurrection is not a raising again from the dead 
ot | of those elements that were the signs of the decay, curse, death 
of | of the body here, but of the living powers and principles of 
nd § Which our bodies consist. 
ng It is obviously impossible that we should in the space at our 
re | disposal enter upon a full exposition of the details of the 
wl theology of Mr. Maurice ; we have sought merely to make 
ice | Plain the fundamental ideas on which it rested. We can- 
m- | 20t stay even to indicate the contrasts of the leading prin- 
‘he | ciples we have endeavoured to bring to light with the 
sal, ordinary conceptions of the received theology. Our object 
hey has been to show Mr. Maurice as he has showed us himself by 
and in his works; to bring out distinctly the root-thoughts, 
the | Which were the conditions and sources of his statements of 
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theological truth. Te gloried in theology as that which deals 
with God’s nature and being, and he always in all departments 
of inquiry started from or led back to that. Hence, in the 
most common and seemingly trivial investigations, in history, 
politics, the records of human experience, the parts played by 
individuals in life and events, as well as in what is called philo- 
sophy, moral or metaphysical, in science, or in social morality, 
he connected everything with God. The commonest experiences 
of the commonest of men bring them into contact with the 
deepest metaphysical problems. The most abstract theories of 
the deepest thinkers, in so far as they were not mere fanciful 
exercises of ingenuity, connected themselves in Mr. Maurice’s 
view with the men and events of the times in which they were 
thought. Such theories, he says in one place, ‘ condense, and 
‘formalise the tempers and habits which shape the talk of 
‘drawing-rooms, the debates in Parliament, the lessons in 
‘primers and story-books, the transactions in counting-houses 
“and shops.’ Only as they did so were they of value; if they 
did not, they would ‘ go for very little.’ Experience, the expe- 
rience of lite, was the touchstone and the test of the worth of 
anything to Mr. Maurice. And that which is nearest to us in 
our everyday lives is of moment and supreme importance to us, 
because thereby does God reveal himself. His order has its 
features and complexion shadowed forth to us through the ordi- 
nary relations of life. Experience is therefore a sacred field of 
learning and discipline. What is it that learns? what is it 
that is disciplined ? Some time ago we spoke of Mr. Maurice 
as having tended to depress the human personality by making 
the human soul too much the mere battle-ground whereupon 
struggled the opposing forces of good and evil, light and dark- 
ness, God and the devil. He explained everything by reference 
to persons. He would have no mere abstractions. When evil 
was felt to be suggested, he held that it was suggested by an evil 
personality who was the enemy of God and man, the accuser of 
the brethren. We have seen already how he traced all good toa 
living guide, to substitute the word conscience for whom was to 
weaken the force of the experienced reality. Socrates’ Aatuwv 
was such a guide to him; and every man may be as Socrates in 
this respect, for Socrates thereby was only the more fully a man. 
What room, then, is left for the independence ofthe individual ? 
Mr. Maurice would probably have declined to answer the ques- 
tion directly, but would have sought to bring to light the signi- 
ficance of the practical facts.. He would have turned the light 
back upon his questioner, and asked him what it was in himself 
that formed the bond and unity of his life, through which he 
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connected together his past and his present, which made him 
feel a sense of responsibility, which brought home to him the 
eternal distinction between ‘ought’ and ‘ought not.’ Whether 
we try to avoid it or not, we must face this reality some time— 
the reality of our own Egohood—that which makes us say ‘I,’ 
and in saying ‘I’ leads to the discovery of a new world. The 
‘T’ connects itself with the ‘ ought,’ and it is also that by which 
the parts of our individual lives are bound together. It is the 
root of consciousness as well as the foundation of conscience. 
Banish this consciousness, and ‘ there is no drama, no biography, 
‘no history ; human existence becomes the dreariest blank ; 
‘men only brutal.’ We shall not, perhaps, be any the better, 
or see any the clearer by taking up with learned theories about 
conscience ; our own living experience as revealing to us duty— 
in the ought and ought not—will make it plain to usif we only 
look steadily at it. Our Ego tells us of the duty we owe to others, 
because they are ‘I’s’ as we are. We are in relations with 
others—in the family and in the nation—and we have duties to 
them, the doing of which is sweetened by affection. But our 
affections did not create the order which calls for their exercise ; 
in that case the affection would be merely a part of our pleasures 
or pains. We are the members of an order which we cannot 
escape from, the relations in which we thus are continue whether 
we abide faithful to them or whether we neglect them, and the 
conscience of every man commands him to act consistently with 
the order in which he is. We must isolate ourselves that we 
may realize our social obligations. The individual is first to 
himself, and only inasmuch as he knows himself as an indivi- 
dual will he know the duties he owes to others who are also 
individuals, and whose community and association is not any- 
thing haphazard, but is grounded upon an ethical and spiritual 
order in harmony with which we ought to live and act. Society 
is composed of persons, the essence of everyone of whom is 
conscience ; and everyone of them finds he must live and act 
before he can have the light of theories to guide him. The 
theories come afterwards, the facts must be dealt with first. 
The individual exists, however, as an individual, because he is 
a member of a society, and the dignity and independence of the 
individual must be vindicated, that the dignity of society, which 
consists of ‘I’s’ of persons, may also be realised. We must begin 
with a person to go on to the persons who have formed real 
bodies acting and living in history. Ethics deal with society 
as composed of persons, and implying the existence of a con- 
science. And it is in a strictly practical interest that ethics 
require to be studied. 
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‘I believe, says Mr. Maurice, in concluding his lectures on 
Casuistry, ‘the soundest moral science will be that which is de- 
manded by the necessities of practical politics ; that out of such a 
science a living and practical, not a technical and artificial mental 
philosophy may in time be developed. The moralist never maintains 
his own position so well as when he asserts the highest dignity for 
the politician ; the separation between them has been an intolerable 
mischief ; there will be pans in earth and heaven to celebrate their 
reconciliation.’ 


In his deeply instructive lectures on social morality, Mr. 
Maurice went on to deal with the sphere of ethics as thus 
defined by him. As the individual has been seen to be rooted 
in the Divine—the personality of man in intimate relations with 
the person of God, for the Son of God is its root—so also is 
society, not only because it is composed of persons, but because 
also its relations have their correspondences in the Divine 
nature. As individuals, we all of us enter into relations with 
others, over which we have not and could not have any command, 
which we have had nopower of moulding. Thatwhich is essential 
to the comprehension and explanation of social morality in its 
various phases and fields of exercise, in the family, the nation, 
and the universal society we call humanity, is not so much 
particular acts or modes of conduct as a certain character or con- 
dition of mind from which the acts proceed, and by which the 
conduct must be regulated. This character, or 700s, or disposi- 
tion, is the condition of all action and conduct of both individuals, 
families, nations, men ; and must, therefore, be the main object 
of interest for the moralist. Finding ourselves in relations we 
did not form, members of a circle of which, therefore, we can- 
not be the centre, we discover there must be a root below us, an 
author of our existence. And this again implies authority over 
us to which we owe obedience, not mere dominion as of a power 
higher than ourselves, but authority to which we may yield a will- 
ing obedience. Obedience is rendered by fulfilling the duties of 
the society in which we are. In each of the various rela- 
tions of husband and wife, brothers and sisters, there is an 
00s, which is the true character that ought to prevail. Con- 
sanguinity, for example, is the brotherly and sisterly 60s. The 
physical fact involved in consanguinity is connected with a fixed 
relation, and in this relation a certain habit of manner is 
implied. There is nothing artificial in it ; it grows out of what 
is natural and fixed—what is natural in the state to which we 
are called as men, not what is natural in the sense of developing 
self-will in promotion of individual interests, through rival- 
ries, and such-like. Yet we must assert our individuality. 
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The consciousness of a distinct life is essential to the conscious- 
ness of what we owe to others. If we have no vigorous feeling 
of the one, we shall have little of the other relations in which 
we are in the nation and society. Fichte was the most egotis- 
tical of philosophers, the philosopher of individuality, and yet 
it was he who most practically and vehemently maintained the 
right of Germany to national existence. Through the relations 
of the smaller circles we rise up to the larger ones, and as we 
do faithfully what is required of us in the one, we are prepared 
for those of the other. In the highest view the nation disap- 
pears in the universal family of humanity ; but this larger unity 
can subsist only in as far as we hold fast to the smaller. That 
which is peculiar and special to us, that which is our own, we 
are bound to hold fast, because it has been given us to defend. 
Thereby, also, shall we learn the better to reverence the rights 
and freedom of other nations if we treasure our own as a pos- 
session beyond measure precious to us. Of course, in speaking 
of the universal fumily, the Christian Church comes in view. 
But it is the Christian Church, not as any external society, but 
as the kingdom of God establishing itself upon the earth. This 
society rests upon the will of the Father, which is the will 
manifested in sacrifice. That is the ultimate ground on which 
the fellowship of human society must rest, and from which 
shall grow up the virtues of every man who is a member of it. 
Thus, then, for the foundations of social morality, as before of 
individual morality, we are brought back to the divine centre 
and root. Everything that is good grows out of that. All that 
commends itself in grace, goodness, and beauty is grounded in the 
nature of God. Humanity is thus closely connected with the 
Divine, and the true vocation of the former, of every individual 
man in it, is to fulfil the Divine will. So much did Mr. Maurice 
indeed identify the Divine and human, that he has been accused 
by some of gaining the influence he exercised through merely 
rendering into a theological dialect the conceptions of humanity 
which prevail in our age. Another teacher since his death 
has, amid many expressions of admiration, declared that he was 
led into all his vagueness, mystery, and unintelligibility by 
theology. Compliments to his native powers, at the expense 
of his favourite studies, which he felt were at the foundation of 
and gave meaning and significance to all the subjects of his in- 
vestigations, would not have been valued by Protessor Maurice. 
But the paying of such compliments in such a way seems to us to 
indicate a radical incapacity to apprehend and appreciate what 
was most distinctive and characteristic in him. By all means 
acknowledge—for who could avoid doing so—the remarkable 
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influence of the personality of the man, which made itself felt 
by all who came in contact with him. By all means 
also appreciate the value of the work done by him in his 
own day and generation, through working-men’s colleges, 
schemes of arbitration between employer and employed, co-opera- 
tive stores, and the various other ways in which Mr. Maurice, 
by practical helpfulness, brought large benefit to his fellows. 
But we cannot understand how any candid observer can fail to 
see that to Mr. Maurice himself theology was all in all, the 
religious relations were the most profound, the most funda- 
mental, and the most universal of all. Tosay that he occupicd 
himself in vain efforts to reconcile freedom of thought with 
religion, and that the proof of this is seen in the vagueness and 
partial incomprehensibility of his theological conceptions, is to 
mistake and misread the whole character and purposes of the man. 
The vagueness, as we have scen, was due to, and is accounted 
for by the intense practicality of Mr. Maurice, his resolution 
to deal with facts and laws as facts and laws, apart as much as 
possible from mere human conceptions of them. We have seen 
how this was ; and it is evident that it was due to what may be 
termed the positivism of his nature. He was in fact, if we may 
be allowed the term, a theological positivist. He was too eager 
to attain and bring to light the elements of actual value in any 
fact or set of facts, to be careful to trace defects or critical 
faults. Thus he constantly seeks truth and instruction even 
in systems and views the most opposed to his own. A 
striking instance of this is to be found in his treatment 
of the positive philosophy of Comte, in his ‘Social Morality.’ 
It might be supposed he would find there only matter for 
condemnation. But it is quite otherwise. All candid investi- 
gation must bring light. Through grappling with the mysteries 
of the outward universe and of human society we are driven 
upward to higher ground. Humanity, he could admit with 
Comte, is the climax of the hierarchy of the sciences ; and with 
him he am in the comprehensiveness of a humanity that is 
beyond all sectarian limits, and in which all kindreds and 
nations are true to themselves, according as they recognise their 
own special portion in it. This humanity, too, is not the mere 
Roman virility, its comprehensiveness must include a full recog- 
nition of the grandeur of the position of woman. With the Comt- 
ist, Mr. Maurice insists on the connection of these ideas or views 
with the practical politics and circumstances of the present. 
The Comtist bore a much-needed protest against the one-sided- 
ness of a certain class of theologians. The reaction thus 
occasioned brings the acknowledgment of love, not selfish- 
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ness, as the true law of human life. Because we are human 
we must each of us seck, not our own interest, but that of the 
whole society of which we are parts; looking not for selfish 
rewards, nor seeking to avoid punishments, but exalting that 
humanity for which we need to be taught hearty reverence, 
while resisting that selfishness to which we are prone, and which 
is contrary to the true law of human life. But shall we be ablo 
to do this by parting with our theology, as positivism teaches 
us, and by exalting humanity into the place which it occupied ? 
Do we not find, on the contrary, that the ideas which positivism 
makes prominent have no root without the old simple creeds 
that express the faith of Christ? A perfect humanity without 
a perfect head—a central object, in whom all may sce their own 
possible perfection—is an anomaly and contradiction. A univer- 
sal brotherhood must needs imply a universal fatherhood. ‘There 
are no roots for the positivist humanity unless it stand upon 
the sacrifice which manifests the supreme unselfishness and pure 
love of an actual Person who is its Head. When arbitrary 
ideals of a perfect love exist only in the air, why should we be 
unselfish, working for our fellow-men by the law of love in 
order to help to form a perfect society, if we can have no 
assurance of victory nor see any ground of duty? Nay, can we 
be and do so unless we first of all believe in a foundation that 
has been laid—in a uniting spirit who builds up a society of 
men, delivering them from all evil, promising to free them from 
death, because giving them the life of God, which is the life of 
the eternal charity ? 

Thus it is that Mr. Maurice drew forth confirmation 
of the truths in which he most surely believed, even from 
what seemed most hostile to them. In his lectures on the 
‘Apocalypse’ he speaks of, as desiring to exercise, ‘that 
‘ criticism which is not the criticism of a teacher looking down 
‘upon a pupil, but of a pupil looking up to a teacher.’ This 
was his own attitude. And thus it was that in interpreting 
Scripture he is never careful to inquire into critical defects or 
seeming inconsistencies. He is always able to find enough of 
positive truth; and when difficulties emerge that seem insu- 
perable, he is content to wait for further light—assured that 
beneficent lessons are to be obtained from every page. The 
same disposition was manifested in his interpretation of secular 
writers and of the order of events in history and experience. 
He seeks through the outward vesture to get at the inner and 
central spiritual truth. He thus, because he did not follow 
the negative tendencies of his age, but by his example protested 
against them, was able to find food in everything. The a 
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he taught were of course spiritual. And in dealing, for example, 
with the Apocalypse, which so many have made a mere book 
of fortune, he found that it revealed to him the laws of the con- 
tinuous battle between good and evil which is going on now as 
in the early ages of the Church’s history, but which at times 
attains to terrible crises—of which this book testifies—as was 
the case when the Roman empire passed away. The individual 
event or occurrence in history was to Mr. Maurice the exemplifi- 
cation of general spiritual laws or principles. ‘The general rests 
upon and grows out of the particular which illustrates it. 
Therefore we shall best work towards the realization of God’s 
kingdom in the universal family of humanity by taking earnest 
heed to the duties we owe in the smaller circles of individual, 
family, national, and human relations. Mr. Maurice himself 
seems to have been but little troubled by the common difficulties 
of ordinary men, arising out of Biblical criticism, the relations 
of the natural to the supernatural, &c. This was not, however, 
from the presence in him of any mere credulousness of nature. 
His spiritual insight was so keen that he found nutriment for 
spiritual life in what to other men would only have been 
incitative to antagonism. Lut his interpretations were based 
upon spiritual principles, and were not merely arbitrary. 

We may beable to understand, from what has been said, why 
he was so little combative and so largely recipient. His readi- 
ness to trace the good of all formule, as of institutions that had 
actual existence, was certainly exaggerated, as when he finds 
not only historical significance, but elements of perennial worth 
in the Athanasian Creed. From the disposition thus illus- 
trated, as well as from other tendencics, we can casily under- 
stand how he should have attributed value to the Church of 
England as a national institution. To Mr. Maurice organi- 
zation was itself a means, and not merely a result of life. And 
national organizations exhibited the characteristics that had 
been developed, under providential guidance, in the order of 
historical succession. What we have called his positivism was 
ever operative, and led him at all times to fight against ideas 
of arbitrariness in the sphere of the Divine operations and 
influences exerted upon human affairs. Je was thus also 
brought into conflict with others, and his life became one of 
controversies, in the effort on his part to establish the reality of 
an order in all things based upon, and grounded in that which 
was the root of the universe, and of all that was good in it. 

In drawing our remarks on the character of Professor 
Maurice’s work to a close, we feel that we have made but im- 
perfectly manifest the main characteristics of himself and his 
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teaching. But we have throughout endeavoured to exhibit the 
essentially practical nature of his influence. He did not so much 
seek to impose ready-made results upon men as to lead them to 
question and gain results for themselves. By ever holding up 
before them the realities which must so far transcend our 
conceptions and notions of these realities, he encouraged them to 
go on learning more and more for themselves. He never deemed 
that he had exhausted any side or aspect of truth whatsoever; and 
since all truth connected itself directly with life, he was eager to 
excite men to practical activity in living and applying the 
truths that were revealed. How his own example pointed the 
way it is not needful for any one to proclaim. Nor have we 
thought it necessary to bring into prominence the points of 
conflict between the teaching of Mr. Maurice and that of the 
popular theology. 

We have seen, however, that he was fundamentally defective 
in regard to one great doctrine: and there were others as 
to which we must consider his influence mainly pernicious. 
Grateful to him as we are for the power with which he vindi- 
cated that great truth on which Christianity rests—the incar- 
nation of our Lord—is it not evident that he was apt to resolve 
that, and with it the whole work of Christ, into the fulfilment of 
a merely naturalistic order? It does not seem as if the entrance 
of sin, of moral evil, into the world had (in his view) necessitated 
any remedial action on the part of God. Everything was just as 
it would have been if man had never fallen. The incarnation, 
as a means of manifestation and self-revelation, and self-sacrifice 
as the exhibition of the root of the Divine nature, would still— 
or might still—have been equally required. No doubt it is 
difficult for us to speak of the Divine purpose and action in the 
language of men, without error. There can be no violent change 
of design in the counsels of Him who sees the end from the 
beginning. Nevertheless, we must think of the effects of sin 
(as the abuse of free will), as having called forth from the love 
of the Father the remedial action which without the entrance 
of evil into the world would not have been necessary. We 
must think of God—even in human analogy—as ethical as well 
as naturalistic world-being. Therefore we must regard the 
intervention by the Father, in order to restore a lapsed order of 
things, subverted by man’s evil, as distinguishable from the 
course of His ordinary operations in nature and providence. 

Yet those who hold most strongly the pernicious character 
of the negations and defective views of the theology of Mr. 
Maurice, admit gladly the beneficent power of many of his 
positive expositions. By them he carried forward the move- 
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ment, which both in England and Germany during the last 
forty years has been modifying men’s religious ideas. He 
sought to take them to a higher sphere of spiritual experience, 
and to elevate their conceptions, by ennobling their ideas of the 
nature and action of God. He sought to exhibit the unity of 
authorship and guidance in the regions of the secular and 
sacred, the natural and the spiritual. He was himself admirably 
equipped for this work. For he was not merely the accom- 
plished professional theologian, he was also the profound 
philosophical inquirer. His ‘ History of Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy’ shows how thoroughly at home he was with the 
thoughts of all the sages, both of ancient times and of modern. 
How he managed to do so much, and yet to traverse the wide 
fields of philosophical, theological, historical, political, and 
social investigation, is a mystery which it needs one possessed 
of equal powers with himself thoroughly to understand. Yet, 
with all his learning, he was humble and simple as a little child. 
Those who were privileged to enjoy his personal acquaintance tell 
us how full he ever was of life and interest in all that con- 
cerned his fellow-creatures ; and yet neither studies nor prac- 
tical work prevented him from giving their due share to the 
ordinary duties of society and to the pleasures of social life and 
intercourse. We have sought, however, to indicate what was the 
work, rather than to inquire into the dispositions and character 
of the worker. That work, there can be little doubt, has been 
accomplished. The larger liberality and more comprehensive 
breadth and tolerance of our days, the more exalted conceptions 
of the Divine nature, and the fuller justification of the ways 
of God to man, of which experience tells us, prove that though 
he has fallen asleep, yet his works do follow him. 
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Arr. III.—The Ironclad Reconstruction of the Navu. 
(1.) The Fleet of the Future in 1862. By J. Scorr Russext, F.R.S. 
(2.) Our Ironclad Ships. By E. J. Reep, C.B., late Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy. London: 1869. 


(3.) Her Majesty's Ship ‘Captain, Minute with Reference to. By 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 1870. 


(4.), Wavy (Turret Ships). House of Commons Returns. 1866. 

(5.) Report of Committee appointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to examine the Designs upon which Ships of War 
‘have recently been Constructed. 1872. 


(6.) Annual Returns (Mr. Laird’s) of Cost and other Particulars 
of Ironclad Ships. 


Fun fifty years ago, it became evident to a few intelligent 
observers that the introduction of shell guns possessing hori- 
zontal fire and great precision of aim must eventually revolu- 
tionize war-ship construction. From time immemorial, fighting 
vessels had been built of wood, and the lapse of centuries had 
simply led to improvements in the types, the armaments, 
and the sailing capabilities. The introduction of cannon 
had marked one of the most notable changes in this long 
period of slow progression ; but from that time onward to the 
close of the great French war no change of corresponding im- 
portance took place, and the chief aim of the shipbuilder con- 
tinued to be the production of swifter and more powerful vessels, 
in which the numbers and individual weight of the guns carried 
were gradually increased, while their arrangements in a greater 
or less number of tiers were modified. These guns threw solid 
spherical shot, and could pierce at close ranges the sides of any 
wood ship; but they were not so destructive as to make the 
powers of offence of ships so armed more than a fair match for 
their powers of defence. Who has not read the stories of those 
obstinately contested and often long-continued ‘ yard-arm to 
yard-arm’ fights, where two ships laid for hours pouring in 
broadside after broadside before victory declared for either ; 
and how often did it happen in such combats that eventually 
the fight was won not by a persistence in this artillery duel, but 
by boarding the enemy? Such a balance of offensive and 
defensive power was obviously impossible after shell-guns were 
introduced. ‘The dreadful concussion shell, tearing its way 
through the stoutest wooden wall, either exploded in its passage 
and lacerated the side almost beyond the possibility of repair ; 
or still worse, passed inboard before exploding, and scattered 
death around ; often, and worst of all, adding the horrors of 
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conflagration and almost certain loss to those of panic and 
destruction of life. No wonder, then, that contemporaneously 
with the introduction of these deadly weapons, proposals were 
made to protect wood ships in such a manner as to prevent 
shells from penetrating, and to make them ‘break up’ or 
explode outside the ship, where they did comparatively little 
damage. A French officer, General Paixhans, who had much 
to do with the introduction of shell guns, was, we believe, the 
first to point out the dangers of the new mode of attack and 
to suggest a remedy, which was nothing more nor less than a 
proposal to coat the sides of ships with iron plates—to armour- 
plate them, as would now be said. The eminence of the pro- 
poser naturally led to a close examination of his scheme by the 
French Government, but the conclusion arrived at was un- 
favourable, it being considered that none but the largest ships 
would be capable of bearing the weight of an iron cuirass. It 
is now known that this verdict was not a just one, and that the 
investigation on which it was based was incomplete or mis- 
directed; but at the time it was generally accepted, both in 
France and elsewhere, and for twenty or thirty years there- 
after nothing was done towards protecting war ships. The 
destructive effects of shell-fire were recognised, but accepted 
as inevitable. Numerous and powerful shell-guns were added to 
the armaments of war-ships ; but the ships themselves remained 
as unprotected, and were built much in the same fashion as in 
Nelson’s time, when horizontal-firing shell-guns were unknown. 
Until the terrible lessons of actual warfare enforced the warn- 
ings previously given, no steps were taken to increase the 
defensive powers of ships, and to make them more a match for 
the new artillery. 

Inaction such as this, although at first sight strange, does 
not appear so, when the circumstances of the time are remem- 
bered. It was essentially a period of rest, after the terrible 
struggle of the great French war, when the new guns were first 
introduced, and the necessity for some means of protecting ships 
became apparent. Not long after came the more pressing 
question of the introduction of steam propulsion into war-ships, 
which, like most radical and beneficial changes, was only made 
gradually, and in the face of much doubt and many forecasts of 
evil on the part of those whose lives had been mostly passed 
under the system that was being superseded. To the minds 
of many, whose early memories were rich in deeds of daring and 
gallant exploits, performed at the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of the present century, by vessels depending solely upon 
their sails for propulsion, the change must have appeared 
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almost sacrilegious—an abandonment of that great field of 
seamanship in which we had so long stood pre-eminent. 
Gradually, but surely, however, the change was made; how 
gradually will appear from the fact that when our naval forces 
were mustered to engage in the Crimean war, the majority of the 
larger classes of ships still had only sail power. Commencing 
with the construction of small paddle-steamers, and afterwards 
passing to larger vessels similarly propelled, war-ship designers 
had at length to attack the problem of constructing screw 
steamers of the largest class; and with such full occupation it 
is no wonder that they were content to leave in abeyance the 
troublesome question of protecting ships against shell-fire. 
Moreover, the same period which witnessed this gradual 
development of steam propulsion, witnessed also the introduc- 
tion and rapid extension of iron ship-building. In 1821, when 
General Paixhans proposed to armour-plate ships, none but 
wood ships were built, either for the war navies or the merchant 
navies of the world; but before thirty years had passed iron 
ships were occupying a very prominent place in the merchant 
service, and had been introduced into the Royal Navy in 
limited numbers. It was at first hoped that such vessels, being 
uninflammable, would be specially fitted for resisting shell- 
fire, but after a few experiments an opposite conclusion was 
arrived at, and iron ships were regarded as suitable only for non- 
combatant services. So passed the period 1821-53, full of 
activity and enterprise in ship-construction, but unproductive 
of any change which made vessels safe against shell-fire ; and 
when the subject was once more forced into prominence, by 
the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope in 1854, its 
solution was no further advanced than it had been by General 
Paixhans thirty years before. Further delay being obviously 
impossible, means were speedily found for overcoming the 
difficulty which had been pronounced insuperable, and but a 
short time elapsed before cuirassed vessels, not of large size, 
were afloat, and proving their powers under fire. 

To the ex-Emperor of the French the initiation of this 
change of policy is commonly attributed, and it appears that 
he was the first to suggest the construction of the floating 
batteries built during the Russian war. Apart, however, from 
the fact that General Paixhans had made a similar, but ineffec- 
tual, proposal long before, there is undoubted evidence that 
the honour of priority in the actual construction of ironclads 
belongs neither to the Emperor nor to any European, but to 
an American. Mr. Stevens, of New York, had, so early as 
1840, urged upon the United States Government the necessity 
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for ironclad vessels, and had succeeded so far ax to secure a 
contract for the construction of an armoured battery at least 
ten years before the Crimean war. This vessel has now been 
in progress nearly thirty years, and has been repeatedly modi- 
fied, so that nothing more than a historic interest attaches to 
her design, which can have had no practical influence upon the 
construction of other ironclads. Moreover, it would seem that 
little was known respecting her character at the time when the 
floating batteries for the Russian war were designed, and there 
are no points of resemblance between the American vessel and 
these batteries. Still the fact is undoubted, and should be 
more widely known, that the actual construction of armoured 
vessels began not in 1854, as is generally asserted, but about 
ten years earlier; not in France, but in America. It may be 
interesting to add that quite recently it was announced that, 
after thirty years on the stocks, the Stevens battery was com- 
pleted ; whether this is so or not we have no assured knowledge, 
but her name did not appear in the official American Navy List 
a short time ago. 

The earliest European ironclads and the first completed 
cuirassed vessels in the world were the French floating bat- 
teries of 1854. They were specially designed for the attack of 
land fortifications ; were not at all ship-shape, but short, broad, 
and of shallow draught ; and had small engine-power with low 
speed, as their designers simply desired to give them the means 
of taking up or changing positions in action, and did not pro- 
pose to send them on a voyage without a convoying steamship. 
Their broadsides were plated with 4-inch or 43-inch solid iron 
plates from stem to stern, down to a depth of a few feet below 
water; and their guns, the heaviest then procurable, were 
mounted on the deck protected by this side-armour, being 
fought in the ordinary manner at broadside ports. Several 
similar vessels were built about the same time in this country, 
but not completed soon enough to take any active part in hostili- 
ties. Three of the French batteries did, however, take part in 
the attack on Kinburn, and proved so successful as to attract 
special notice. Their armour was sufficiently strong to keep 
out shot as well as shell from the most powerful guns then in 
use, at all except unusually close ranges; and their immunity 
from danger seemed all the more remarkable when contrasted 
with the damage done to the unarmoured ships which took 
part in the bombardment of Sebastopol and other Russian for- 
tresses. Still, when the war ended, the general conclusion of 
naval men undoubtedly was that similar protection was not 
applicable to sea-going ships, which should be self-dependent, 
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and capable of facing all weathers—properties which the bat- 
teries did not, and were not intended to possess. As a conse- 
quence, the only result of our experience, purchased so dearly, 
was the hastening on of the steam reconstruction, the conver- 
sion of sailing vessels into steamers, and the building of new 
steamships of improved forms and greater speed. In other 
respects no great change was made; we still had three-deckers, 
two-deckers, frigates, and smaller classes; we still retained 
wood as the staple material for the hulls; and all the resources 
of the dockyards were devoted to the production of a fleet 
which in any naval war might reasonably have been expected 
to share the fite of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, with this 
difference, that the contest would not be so one-sided as on that 
occasion, seeing that the armaments of our vessels would bear 
comparison with those of any foreign ships.. All the efforts of 
the Admiralty from the close of the war up to 1859 were 
directed in this one channel; and their designers devoted all 
their skill and energy to the improvement of the forms, propor- 
tions, and fighting capabilities of unarmoured steamships. 
While we were busy with the construction of this magnificent 
fleet at the cost of many millions sterling, the Emperor ef the 
French was engaged upon the problem of designing ships which 
should be in all respects seaworthy and well-behaved, and yet 
should be armour-plated. The adoption of such a policy had 
been urged previously by some eminent countrymen of our own, 
but without effect, and, as a consequence, when the success of 
the new system was assured, we found ourselves in possession of 
a fleet of obsolete vessels. 

Calling to his aid an eminent naval architect, M. Dupuy de 
Léme, already distinguished by his successful construction of 
screw line-of-battle ships, the Emperor proceeded to initiate a 
change of which he could not possibly have foreseen the ulti- 
mate results, the prospect of success and the possible reversal 
of the comparative standing of the French and British navies 
doubtless being the main incentives. Before the close of 1857 
the plans are said to have been matured ; early in May, 1858, 
there were two vessels on the stocks of the French dockyards, 
of which the names will not soon be forgotten—the two first 
ironclad frigates, La Gloire and L’Invincible—and before the 
year ended a third, the Mormandie, had been begun. It was a 
bold experiment, but every means was taken to minimise the 
experimental features in the designs; and the result proved 
how, in default of experience, it may be possible to achieve 
success in new directions, if only the attempt be made to 
accord with the well-established principles of science. Skilfully 
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availing himself to the utmost of his previous experience with 
line-of-battle ships, M. Dupuy, without departing from the 
forms and proportions that had proved successful in the 
Napoléon and other unarmoured two-decked vessels, modified 
the out-of-water portion as follows :—Instead of having two 
fighting decks and two tiers of guns he had only one, thus making 
the vessel a frigate, and reducing her height out of water very 
considerably. The weight thus saved on the sides, deck, arma- 
ment, &c., sufficed to clothe the broadsides from end to end, 
and from the upper deck down to five or six. feet below water, 
with a cuirass of iron plates about 4} inches thick, strong 
enough to keep out any shell then used, and to resist penetra- 
tion at moderate ranges by even the heaviest gun then carried 
on shipboard. Such were La Gloire and her consorts; frigates 
as to their number of fighting-decks and height of sides above 
water, line-of-battle ships as to their size and weight. As re- 
garded their speed understeam, handiness, and structural arrange- 
ments, the new vessels could not be considered experiments; the 
only question waiting for settlement was, what effect upon the 
behaviour at sea would be produced by the exchange of the 
lofty sides and double-decks of the line-of-battle ship for the 
lower armoured hull of the frigate ? To persons unacquainted 
with the principles of naval architecture, as the majority of 
those interested in naval affairs naturally are, such a question 
might seem difficult and doubtful; but those better informed 
regarded the matter differently, and were not surprised to find 
that, without waiting for the trial of La Gloire at sea, other 


and very similar vessels were commenced in France. To such ° 


persons it appeared most important that this country should 
lose no time in commencing the construction of ironclads 
capable of coping with the French ships, and there were not 
wanting appeals to the public in favour of this course ; but no 
action was taken, and the year 1858 closed with three ironclads 
building in the French yards, while the Royal Navy remained 
wholly unarmoured, so far as sea-going ships were concerned. 
Public interest had, however, been thoroughly roused ere 
this, and amid all the variety of opinions expressed regarding 
the necessity of building armoured ships, the means of pro- 
tecting them, and the types to be adopted, one point of agree- 
ment could be found—that at no cost must the French be 
allowed to outpace us in the race for naval supremacy. As 
to the secret official history of the period which elapsed between 
the commencement of La Gloire and that when the Admiralty 
decided to build our first ironclad, the Warrior, we cannot 
pretend to speak, but one thing is certain, that this year of 
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inaction in the new field of construction was not necessitated 
by the want of any English constructor who could do for the 
Royal Navy that which M. Dupuy was doing for France. Mr. 
Scott Russell, whose name is so well known in connection with 
the building of the Great Eastern, had submitted a design for 
an iron-cased sea-going ship to the Admiralty nearly three years 
before La Gloire was commenced, but it was allowed to lie 
unused. Other private ship-builders were ready to undertake 
the construction of such vessels, and furnished designs when 
requested to do so, and at the Admiralty itself, the experienced 
naval architects, who had developed the steam-shipping of the 
Royal Navy, were quite capable, as after events proved, of 
grappling with this new problem, if only permitted to do so by 
their official superiors. ow came it to happen, then, that the 
Admiralty not merely permitted the French to become the 
pioneers of the ironclad reconstruction, but also allowed our 
neighbours a clear year’s start before deciding to build any 
armoured ships; and long after those types had practically 
become obsolete continued to build large numbers of unarmoured 
wood line-of-battle ships and frigates ? 

Many answers have been given to these questions, but they 
have never been, and probably never will be, set at rest. 
Attempts have been made to fix the responsibility of inaction 
and of opposition to the new type upon individual members of 
the Boards of Admiralty; but such attempts have not been 
generally approved, and the popular verdict is decidedly against 
the system of administration rather than against particular 
administrators. There can be no question but that in a time 
of transition like that of 1855-60, an administrative body con- 
stituted like the Board of Admiralty is likely to prove conserva- 
tive, and to require great pressure before it will undertake 
radical changes. Such a Board can scarcely be regarded as a 
competent tribunal to decide disputed or doubtful points, such 
as were involved in the use of armour-plating ; for it must be 
remembered that from the bombardment of Kinburn onwards, 
there were few who questioned the desirability of protecting 
ships, and the matter most debated was one purely for naval 
architects to consider, viz., could ships burdened with armour 
be expected to behave well, and prove manageable at sea ? 
Yet, thanks to the system in vogue for administrating our 
naval affairs, this question was left to be decided by a Board 
consisting of civilians, chosen simply on political grounds, and 
of naval officers who, while eminent for seamanship and gal- 
lantry, were not conversant with the principles of ship- 
construction. This Board had, it was true, professional advisers 
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in the naval architects of the Surveyor of the Navy’s depart- 
ment; but the Surveyor himself was also an eminent naval 
officer, who made no secret of his ignorance of naval architecture, 
and is said to have laid it down as his rule of action that this 
country ought not ‘ to take the lead in naval improvement, but 
‘only to follow on a larger scale the improvements of others.’ 
Under all these circumstances, and with a great division of 
opinion out of doors amongst persons passing as authorities in 
naval affairs, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Admi- 
ralty hesitated. Incapable themselves of intelligently inves- 
tigating the feasibility of the new proposal, and urged in 
different directions by different advisers, the natural course for 
them to follow was that which they actually pursued, viz., to make 
no change of importance until the course of events developed a 
more decided opinion one way or the other. What is to be 
regretted, perhaps, more than the delay in building ironclads that 
resulted from this want of decision, is the continued construc- 
tion of unarmoured wood ships at a time when there was, to say 
the least, a grave doubt whether such vessels would continue in 
use. Here, again, the French acted more wisely than ourselves; 
for subsequently to the Russian war they confined their efforts 
to the completion of the large unarmoured ships in progress, 
and laid down no new ships of that class; consequently, when 
they begun to build armoured vessels their dockyards were not 
hampered, as ours were, with numerous vessels of obsolete type, 
respecting the disposal of which it was difficult to decide. In 
fact, on an impartial review of the whole matter, and making 
allowances for that division of opinion respecting the possibility 
of successfully carrying armour on sea-going ships, which 
existed up to the time when La Gloire was tried, the conduct 
of our naval affairs from 1858 to 1860 appears almost inex- 
plicable; and the Admiralty Boards holding office during that 
period cannot be freed from censure for their sins both of 
omission and of commission. They simply yielded to a vis 
inertie which carried them on smoothly in a well-worn track 
long after it should have been left; and instead of initiating a 
policy, or relying as did the French upon the skill of their 
naval architects, they waited for the pressure of public opinion 
before venturing on anything like extensive changes. 

The first English ironclad ship for sea-going service was 
ordered to be built in May, 1859, after La Gloire had been a 
year in progress. Sir John Pakington was then First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and it is to his personal influence that this 
decisive step is mainly attributed. It has been asserted, with 
what truth we know not, that to the last the naval members of 
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the Board opposed the construction of the vessel ; but the public 
mind was decidedly in favour of such a trial being made. Of 
the characteristic features of this noble vessel we shall speak 
hereafter ; for the present it must suffice to say that she had 
little in common with Za Gloire beyond the use of armour- 
plating. Soon after she was begun a change of Ministry took 
place, and Sir John Pakington was succeeded by the Duke of 
Somerset. This event, no doubt, tended to hinder further 
progress in the new direction, but before the year 1859 termi- 
nated, the new Board ordered a sister ship to the Warrior (the 
Black Prince), and two smaller ironclads (the Defence and 
Resistance). At that time there were nominally four British 
ironclads in course of construction, one having been in progress 
about seven or eight months, and the remaining three having 
scarcely been begun. All four vessels were entrusted to private 
shipbuilders, the resources of the Royal dockyards being still 
exclusively devoted to the continued production of unarmoured 
steamships, many of which have never been of any service out- 
side the harbours where they now lie rotting, while some yet 
remain on the stocks. So matters continued during 1859-60 ; 
no new ironclads were begun in this country, the four in hand 
were gradually approaching completion ; but simultaneously no 
less than fifty unarmoured screw line-of-battle ships and frigates 
were either laid down, launched, or converted, and the lessons of 
Sinope and Sebastopol seemed forgotten, or at least unheeded, 
on this side the Channel, while on the other side they were 
diligently studied and allowed to govern naval construction. 
The grand opportunity for advancing the naval power of France, 
resulting from the long inaction and subsequent sluggish pro- 
gress of the British Admiralty, was not overlooked by the 
Emperor and his professional advisers ; and the pressure of the 
Italian war did not prevent the continuance of the recon- 
struction commenced in La Gloire. While we, enjoying 
uninterrupted peace, were building only four armoured ships, 
our neighbours had no less than ten in progress at the close of 
the year 1859 ; and before the close of 1860 they had La Gloire 
and one or two of her consorts ready for sea, whereas our first 
ship, the Warrior, was not finished until the following year was 
well advanced, and no other of our ironclads was completed 
until 1862. Had war unfortunately broken out between France 
and England during the years 1860-61, we might have had to 
pay a heavy price for the delay that had occurred before the 
Warrior and her consorts were ordered; for we should have 
been practically destitute of ships capable of engaging on 
terms of equality the completed French ironclads. 
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It is singular to find, on reference to the publications of the 
years 1859-60, how long a time elapsed before the public be- 
came fully sensible of this dangerous inferiority, and how long 
after our first ironclads were ordered it continued to be debated 
whether or not the use of armour would prove advantageous. 
These long-buried controversies have now but little interest, 
although they furnish a key to the indecision of the Admiralty. 
One thing is obvious at the first glance—that the advocates of 
unarmoured ships rested their case almost entirely on the 
supposed impossibility of making an ironclad seaworthy and 
well-behaved. In dwelling upon this possible objection, they 
lost sight of the fact, that if suceess were achieved by the 
French ships of La Gloire class (as most naval architects of 
eminence considered was probable), and we remained inactive 
until the result of their trials became known, our condition 
would be most unsatisfactory ; for we should have to trust the 
national honour to a fleet of unarmoured vessels, which might 
be destroyed in detail by the ironclads. Before La Gloire was 
tried, practical considerations such as these had taken a firm 
hold in this country, and were being urged both in Parliament 
and in the press. The outbreak of the civil war in America, 
and the fear of possible complications arising therefrom, gave 
additional power to the advocates of a hearty prosecution of 
the ironclad reconstruction. Once more the ery of a possible 
French invasion was raised, and it was suddenly discovered that 
against such an attack the country was less capable of defence 
than it had ever been. The use of steamships rendered the 
transportation of an invading force across the Channel both 
easier and more rapid than in the older time of sailing ships. 
The navy, our ‘first line of defence,’ was obviously no match 
for the armoured ships of France, and there was no second 
line of defence adapted to the requirements of modern warfare. 
No efficient fortifications existed even at the great naval ports 
and arsenals, which were alike incapable of resisting the attack 
of cuirassed ships on their sea-fronts, and of an invading army 
on the landward side. Something very like a panic resulted, 
and to the period of indecision and slow progress which has 
been described there succeeded one of prompt action and 
wonderful progress. Supplies were almost forced upon the 

Government, who were urged to provide for the national 
defence without delay. Tirst of all was put the reconstruction 
of the navy, and second the fortification of the naval arsenals. 
The Admiralty, as might have been expected, did not pass 
scathless through the period of alarm and excitement, nor did 
they deserve to do so; but their critics were in many cases 
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‘wise after the event,’ and consequently pronounced far too 
sweeping a condemnation. It was not fair then, nor would it 
be fair now, to ignore all the doubt and uncertainty which had 
so long hung around the construction of armoured ships; but 
in the fierce light suddenly cast upon the subject by the with- 
drawal of the veil that had so long hidden the defects of our 
fleet, considerations of fairness and impartiality had little force ; 
and the Admiralty was compelled to atone for past hesitation by 
pushing on at the most rapid rate with vessels of the new type. 
This change of policy was made under the direction of a new 
Controller of the Navy, Captain (now Admiral Sir Spencer) 
Robinson, who for ten years continued at his post, and will 
always be remembered in connection with the ironclad recon- 
struction. His policy differed essentially from that of his 
predecessor, Sir Baldwin Walker; and instead of allowing the 
French to set the example which we were to copy on a large 
scale, British skill and invention were allowed to initiate, as 
well as to imitate, changes of type and character in war-ships. 
The year 1861, opening under such auspices, marked the 
commencement of a new and wonderful chapter in our nayal 
history. The long-neglected challenge which the French had 
thrown down in 1858 was at length taken up; more was done 
in building ironclad ships during the one year than had been 
done in the three years preceding; and there began in good 
earnest that competition with our neighbours in the new 
branch of construction, which for many years continued close 
and exciting. Our success in this competition is now assured, 
but it is due to some extent to the difficulties under which the 
French have laboured, and still labour, although mainly the 
result of our greater mechanical skill and resource. Mone 
was not stinted on either side, and for the year 1861-62, 
estimates for the naval service, amounting to 134 millions 
sterling, were cheerfully approved—this being the largest 
amount voted for the navy in any year since the construction 
of ironclads began. No less than eleven new ships were laid 
down, six in the royal, and five in the private dockyards, 
the aggregate cost of which eventually amounted to about four 
millions sterling, and was of course distributed over several 
years. These vessels were of very various types. Five were 
very similar to La Gloire, and are known as ‘ converted’ ships, 
because they were originally designed and partly built as wood 
unarmoured line-of-battle ships, but were afterwards modified 
and turned into armoured frigates. One other was a sister ship 
to the Warrior, and three were enlarged Warriors, while the 
remaining two were smaller, or second-rate Warriors, very 
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similar to the Defence. Such great diversity of designs was in 
itself an evidence of the desire to lose no time in attempting to 
improve our position, but to utilize the resources lying readiest 
to hand, rather than to seck for uniformity or less variety of 
type, by means which would have required longer periods for 
their development. By these vigorous efforts, before the year 
closed, the total number of British ironclads in all stages 
of progress, was raised to fifteen, only one being complete; 
and for the first time the royal dockyards were made use of for 
the construction of the new class, the urgency of the work on 
which was the cause of the suspension of work on numerous 
unarmoured ships. The outlook was thus made much more 
hopeful; for, when properly directed, the royal dockyards 
might be safely trusted to compete with the French State 
establishments, and in this country there were besides many 
great private establishments, even better fitted than the dock- 
yards to produce ironclad ships; whereas in France scarcely 
any such firms existed, or any opportunity of building ships by 
contract. Having such a lead, however, time was required 
before these advantages on our side could be made to tell 
against the French, and they were determined not to sacrifice 
their lead without a struggle. In the year 1861, for example, 
they commenced no less than ten new ships, very similar to 
La Gloire, thus bringing the total number of their ivonclads 
up to twenty, two or three of which were quite ready for service, 
and several others were far advanced. 

After great and possibly disastrous delay, we were thus at 
length fairly launched upon the latest reconstruction of the 
navy, the course of which has since been marked by improve- 
ments in the structural arrangements, and the offensive and 
defensive powers of war-ships, beside which all preceding 
progress sinks into insignificance. Ironclad vessels, termed 
frigates, have been built half as long again, and half as heavy 
again as the magnificent three-deckers which, thirteen or four- 
teen years ago, were thought marvels of size, with their 
armaments of 121 or 131 guns, and their crews of 1,000 or 
1,100 men. The whole period which had elapsed since the 
introduction of cannon up to the construction of the Warrior, 
had only produced as a maximum a gun weighing less than five 
tons, and throwing a 68-lb. shot, and this gun was so ill mounted 
as to be considered almost unsuited for use on the broadside of a 
ship; since then, by gradual steps, we have learnt how to make 
and handle with ease, guns weighing thirty-five tons, and 
throwing a 700-lbs. shot. In the Warrior armour-plating 
41-inches thick was considered sufficient to prevent penetration 
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by projectiles fired from the heaviest naval gun of that time, 
and it succeeded in doing so at a very short range; since then, 
by rapid but gradual increments, we have reached armour plat- 
ing fourteen inches thick, capable of resisting the 35-ton gun at 
a range of about 600 yards, and of resisting any less powerful 
gun at any range. The mere fact that plates of this thickness 
are now obtainable is noteworthy, when it is remembered that 
only eighteen years ago it was proposed to manufacture the 
armour for the floating batteries under the steam hammer, 
because of the difficulty of rolling such a thickness—less than 
one-third of the thickness new in use for ships, and not one 
fourth of the thickness of some plates which have been made 
for special purposes. These are but a few of the more prominent 
evidences of the remarkable activity of invention and manu- 
facture which has arisen during the ironclad reconstruction ; 
as we proceed, other and no less notable examples will be met 
with. 

Not less remarkable, if less generally appreciable, are the 
effects produced by this great change upon the science of naval 
architecture, and the application of its various branches to ship 
construction. It was formerly the reproach of English ship- 
builders that they were compelled to study the science of their 
profession in the works of French writers. But, strange to say, 
the conditions are now reversed, and the most important 
additions to, and extensions of, our knowledge made during the 
last twenty years, have originated with our countrymen. ‘Take, 
for example, the subject of the rolling of ships—one of the 
utmost importance in connection with such a radical change as 
that involved in the use of armour-plating. Until 1860 no 
satisfactory theory for the case of a vessel rolling at sea among 
waves had been produced; but then, just at the critical time, 
Mr. W. Froude, F.R.S., brought forward a most original and 
beautiful method, which soon found acceptance with the highest 
authorities both in this country and in France, and which has 
proved of great use in the design of armoured ships. As a 
result of the introduction of this theory, and its subsequent 
developments at the hand of its author and others, the designer 
is now able to foretell with comparative certainty whether or 
not the vessel he is engaged upon will prove well-behaved or 
not, and to make all possible provision for that purpose. On 
the other hand, the desire to check the correctness of the theory 
has led to most valuable series of observations on the actual 
rolling of ships—a matter previously involved in great doubt ; 
and will probably have the further indirect effect of extending 
our knowledge of the forms and dimensions of — waves. 
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Very similar remarks might be made respecting recently 
published investigations into the relation between the forms of 
ships, their structural conditions, and their resistances when 
driven through the water, matters which the naval architect 
classes under the general head of ‘steam-ship performance.’ 
And the same thing is true of many other branches of the science 
that need not be particularised. Enough has been said to show 
that the abnormal activity of the last twelve years or so has 
extended not merely to the art of the shipbuilder, but also to 
the science of his profession ; and these side issues of the main 
question certainly have great importance. 

Nor would it be right to pass over in silence the great impetus 
which has been given to the iron industries of this country, 
and particularly to iron shipbuilding, by the construction of 
armoured ships. ‘The progress made in the powers of our manu- 
factories of wrought iron has already been illustrated by con- 
trasting the 43-inch plates produced with difficulty in 1859, 
with the 18-inch plates which have since been rolled ; and this 
progress has indirectly benefited other branches of construction, 
such as bridge-building and the use of wrought iron for structural 
purposes, enabling sizes and forms of an improved description 
to be produced at even less cost than the comparatively inefficient 
manufactures formerly in use. Since armour came into vogue, iron 
hulls have been preferred to wood for war-ships on grounds of 
strength, safety, and durability ; and the necessity for effecting 
the best possible combination of strength with lightness in these 
ships has led to a careful study of the principles of construction 
on the part of their designers, resulting in the introduction of 
vastly improved methods. Such improvements have naturally 
influenced to some extent the construction of iron merchant 
ships, and have done away with many defective methods of 
construction in a branch of industry which is peculiarly British. 
Iron shipbuilding, it need hardly be said, originated in this 
country, and has since been more extensively employed here 
than in all other countries of the world put together. It has 
made us practically independent of supplies of materials from 
abroad, such as were absolutely essential in the days of wood 
shipbuilding; it has assisted greatly in the development of 
ocean steam navigation ; and last, but not least, it has contributed 
much to make our armoured fleet so superior to that of any 
other country. Foreign navies have been greatly developed too 
by British enterprise ; and at any time within the last ten years 
armoured vessels of different sizes for other nations have been 
standing on the stocks of the merchant dockyards of this country, 
while our ironworks have been occupied in producing the 
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armour required to protect them. Except France and Austria 
there is scarcely a European naval power which has not bought 
ships in this country. Russia, Turkey, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Greece, have all in turn been customers; 
and British-built ironclads bear the flags of Brazil, Chili, and 
Peru. The advantages that have resulted from this great 
demand for armoured ships are too obvious to require comment ; 
England, thanks to the use of iron, once more stands confessed 
as the greatest ship-building nation in the world. 

The same year which witnessed- the sdootion of-a mora 
vigorous and enlightened policy in shib construction, saw also. 
the commencement of that great scries of experiments which 
were conducted by the Comntitte®, eppaiated 
by the War Office and the Admiralty to inquire into the best 
modes of protecting ships and fortifications against the attack 
of guns. Before this time, it is true, numerous experiments 
had been made at Portsmouth, Woolwich, and elsewhere, but 
not in any systematic manner, or under the control of any per- 
mament committee who could compare and collate results. 
These desultory trials had included firing at plates of wrought 
iron of various thicknesses, at bar-armour, at blocks of cast- 
iron; and last, but not least, at two of the floating batteries 
built for service during the Russian war, but never brought 
under fire until tested at Portsmouth in 1858, with what pur- 
pose it is hard to see, but with extremely satisfactory results so 
far as the proven strength of their armour was concerned. 
Having gathered up the results of previous experiments so far 
as that could be done, the new committee embarked on an inde- 
pendent course of inquiry, which lasted until the year 1864, and, 
if it cost large sums, was productive of the most valuable results. 
Shoeburyness became famous in these years as the field of that 
bloodless battle between armour and guns, in which victory 
wavered from side to side, and never was finally declared. If 
the Warrior target defied the heaviest guns of the time when it 
was tried, its victory was but short-lived, for within a year or 
two guns had been produced weighing no less than 12 tons, 
and capable of piercing the target at the distance of a mile ; 
these ponderous weapons being in turn rendered comparatively 
powerless by guns weighing 25 tons, and capable of penetrating 
the target at more than two miles range. On the other hand, 
the ship designer was not idle; and passing by stages from the 
41-inch armour of the Warrior to the 12-inch and 14-inch 
plating of the recently constructed turret ships, he was able to 
defy the 25-ton gun even at an extremely close range, as was 
proved in the recent trials on the Glatton at Portland. The 
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competition between guns and armour, after ten years’ continu- 
ance, is no more settled now than it was in 1861-62. Sir 
William Armstrong and Sir Joseph Whitworth regard as quite 
feasible the production of guns capable of piercing armour of 
20 or 24 inches in thickness; but on the other side Mr. Reed 
declares himself prepared to design ships carrying the protec- 
tion required to resist these guns. Where the competition will 
end it is not at all easy to foresee; but” whatever may be its 
termination one thing is certain, that the Shoeburyness experi- 
qnents. hay¢Jargely, aided. in developing the power of our guns, 
and the argugerients by.which the protecting armour is so 
wel] comhined with and fastened to the hulls of our ships. As 
yespeci#, the great- superiority of British jironclads in these 
respects over those of france, America, or any other foreign- 
built ships, there can be no question on the part of an impar- 
tial observer; nor can there be any doubt, in the face of 
experimental results, that such thorough and careful workman- 
ship will prove most advantageous whenever our ships have to 
bear an enemy’s fire. Hitherto this test has not been applied 
to any one of our ironclads; our experience of the warlike 
capabilities of such vessels, if less comprehensive than that of 
some other Powers, has been more cheaply purchased; and 
there can be no question that the more exciting conditions of a 
combat are less favourable to careful observations and useful 
deductions than the peaceful surroundings of a trial at Shoe- 
buryness. After all, our experiments have done more to 
determine the powers of penetration of guns and the resist- 
ances of armour-plating than any engagements which have 
taken place since 1860. We know quite as much as, if not 
more than, either the Americans, the Austrians, or the Italians 
of the offensive and defensive powers of our ironclads, notwith- 
standing that the first-named had the terrible experiences of 
the civil war, and the fleets of the two other powers fought 
the only ironclad action worthy of the name, at Lissa in 1866, 
Our experiments, it is needless to add, have benefited others 
besides ourselves; foreign observers have not been slow to 
avail themselves of their opportunities, but the greatest advan- 
tage has been ours; and this at least has resulted—that we 
have not been advancing in the dark. 

One other event of this annus mirabilis, 1861, must be men- 
tioned, as it was the first step ina movement that subsequently 
became most important, and introduced the since famous turret 
system of Captain Cowper Colcs to the general public. We 
refer to the construction and trial of the first ‘cupola,’ or 
‘shield,’ intended to protect guns mounted, with the shield, on 
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a revolving turn-table.. Into the details of the history and 
progress of this novel system of mounting and protecting naval 
guns, it would be out of place to enter here. Suffice it to say 
that the same fundamental idea appears to have been broached 
independently by Captain Coles in this country, and by Mr. 
Ericsson in the United States; and that after persistent efforts 
to secure atrial of the plan in the period 1859-60, Captain 
Coles succeeded in 1861, so far as to bring it to the experi- 
mental stage, thanks, in a great measure, to the interest taken in 
the invention by the late Prince Consort. The trial proved 
eminently successful, both as respects the protection the shield 
afforded to the guns, and the case with which both shields and 
guns were worked; but no practical application of the system 
was made until six months later, when it had been tested on 
the other side of the Atlantic still more roughly than here, 
by the fight between Ericsson’s first turret vessel the Monitor 
and the improvised Confederate ironclad the Jeviimac—the 
first engagement in which armoured ships had been opposed to 
one another; and, strange to say, one also in which the new 
turret-armament was tried agaiust the long-used, time-honoured 
broadside armament, to which both French and English 
designers had clung exclusively hitherto. 

The effect produced by the published reports of this engage- 
ment was most remarkable. It became known that while we 
were occupied with discussions and experiments respecting 
the turret system, the Americans had departed from ali pre- 
eedent, and adopted it with advantage, thus placing Trance and 
England, their predecessors in the ironclad reconstruction, in 
the position of followers, as regarded this department of the 
work. In France no heed was paid to the lesson ; but in this 
country it was otherwise, and there was no further time lost in 
giving practical application to the principles which had been 
developed by trials on the Trusty shield, months before the 
Monitor was in existence. Furthermore, the terrible havoe 
wrought among the Federal unarmoured ships at Hampton 
Roads, by the hastily and imperfectly constructed Merrimac, 
previous to her fight with the Monitor, brought into strong 
relief the comparative uselessness of the old type ef 
ships, and did much to silence their few remaining advocates. 
Without receiving any scrious damage the Confederate iron- 
clad succeeded in ramming and sinking the wood frigate Cum- 
berland, and destroying her unarmoured consort, the Congress, 
by shell fire ; and had it not been for the timely arrival of the 
Monitor there can be little doubt but that this single vessel 
would have cither destroyed or dispersed the whole of the 
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Federal squadron. Who, after such an event, could venture to 
advocate the continued construction of unarmoured line-of- 
battle ships, and the neglect of armour-plating? The change 
of policy to which France had compelled us to have recourse 
was proved to be a wise one, by the experience of the Ameri- 
cans; and for many years the reconstruction of our navy 
continued to be mainly influenced by the contemporaneous 
development of the French and American fleets. Naturally 
the greatest attention was bestowed upon the doings of our 
nearest neighbour, who might have become our most dangerous 
enemy; and our principal efforts were for years devoted to the 
production of ironclads, on the broadside principle, capable of 
coping with the similarly armed vessels designed by M. Dupuy. 
But we never lost sight of what was being done on the other 
side of the Atlantic; and if we did not imitate their types of 
monitors it was because they were long regarded by most 
persons, both here and in America, as unsuitable for general 
service at sea. Their valuable services at Charleston, Mobile, 
and elsewhere undoubtedly did much to nurture the gradual 
growth of the turret system in public favour which took place 
subsequently to 1862, and which at length, in 1866, led to the 
construction of rigged sea-going turret ships. When, in 1866, 
the American monitor Jiantonomoh crossed the Atlantic in 
safety, and was said to have behaved well, the fear became wide- 
spread that in our eagerness to keep abreast of the French, we 
had overlooked the dangerous character of the American fleet, 
which we could only hope to match by building with all despatch 
monitor vessels. And although this course was not followed the 
agitation had a great effect, doubtless contributing much towards 
those further developments of the turret system, in the mast- 
less sea-going ships which now constitute our first-rates. In 
short, the work of reconstruction during the period 1862-72 
may be fairly grouped under three heads :—the development of 
the broadside system, mainly influenced by competition with 
France ; the development of the turret system, largely influ- 
enced by the policy of the United States; and the provision of 
special vessels intended for ramming. Without attempting 
the wearisome and unnecessary task of tracing each step in these 
paths of progress, it may be interesting if we sketch very briefly 
the characteristic features of a few typical ships in each class, 
and by this means attempt to convey some idea of the great 
and rapid changes which have been made in their structures, 
armour, and armament. 

As specimens of broadside ships, the Warrior of 1859, 
Minotaur of 1861, Bellerophon of 1863, Hercules of 1865, and 
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Invincible of 1867, will be taken. All these vessels have iron 
hulls, and all of them have their guns fought at port-holes in 
the broadside ; but these are almost the only features they have 
incommon. The Warrior, our first sea-going ironclad, was in 
no respect a copy of her predecessor La Gloire ; her design was 
in a much higher degree experimental, and it is no small credit 
to her designers that on trial she so fully realised their inten- 
tions. It was desired that she could carry thirty-six 68-pounder 
guns, the most powerful weapons then procurable; twenty of 
these being placed in an armoured battery stretching over the 
central portion of the ship. The protection on the sides and 
transverse partitions enclosing this battery, or ‘box,’ was 
designed to resist 68-pounder shot, and it succeeded in doing so 
at very short ranges; it consisted of 44-inch solid iron plates, 
backed by eighteen inches of timber, fastened outside the hull- 
proper. <As in La Gloire, the protected guns were carried 
on a single deck, so that the Warrior was a frigate, and the 
battery armour extended from the upper deck down to five or 
six feet below water: but it did not extend from stem to stern 
as in La Gloire, and left the extremities before and abaft 
the battery completely unprotected. The danger of serious 
damage resulting from the penetration of the thin iron sides at 
those parts was reduced to a minimum by minutely subdividing 
the internal space into watertight compartments ; and as the 
iron structure was practically uninflammable there was no great 
danger from shell-fire. What constituted the grand objection 
to the partial protection of the Warrior—extending over rather 
more than half her length—was the exposure of the rudder-head 
and steering gear, injury to which, even by a chance shot, 
would have rendered the ship helpless. Apart from this defect, 
however, there is much to admire in the Warrior. The gran- 
deur of her design, as compared with previous war-ships, is 
most striking; although styled a frigate, she is no less than 380 
feet long, and weighs over 9,000 tons, whereas the largest screw 
three-decker was only 260 feet long, and did not weigh 7,000 
tons. The fastest unarmoured war-ships of earlier date had not 
attained a full speed exceeding thirteen knots per hour; the 
Warrior was designed to steam fourteen knots, and actuall 

exceeded this speed on trial. Her great length and beautiful 
form were adopted mainly with a view to enable this very high 
speed to be obtained in association with an economy of steam 
power; and, although experience has since proved it more 
truly economical to adopt less length and fineness with greater 
engine-power, it must be remembered that the designers of the 
Warrior werevirtually without precedents. In no respect was their 
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design more markedly a departure from previous practice than 
in the adoption of an iron hull, a course of which it is now un- 
necessary to speck in terms of praise, seeing that it has passed 
out of the sphere of discussion. To its initiation and subsequent 
development we owe the fact that by far the greater number 
(about four-fifths) of our armoured ships have strong and 
durable iron hulls, and are likely to long outlast the wood- 
built vessels which were from the first regarded as make-shifts, 
and either turned into ironclads by the process of ‘ conversion,’ 
or else built to utilise stores of timber previously accumulated 
in the dockyards. One fact only need be mentioned in illus- 
tration of the importance of this feature in war-ship construction. 
The Warrior now lies at Portsmouth undergoing refit for further 
service, with her hull strong and sound; La Gloire and 
other French vessels of the same period, with wood hulls, have 
gone to decay, and their names have been struck off the list of 
effective vessels. 

The Minotaur may be briefly deseribed as an enlarged and 
completely protected Warrior, twenty fect having been added 
to the length, and about 1,500 tons to the weight, in order to 
allow of the broadside being armoured from stem to stern. In 
her, and her two sister ships, the maximum of size and weight 
a attained in any ships of war was reached ; she is 400 teet 
ong, and weighs over 10,500 tons. IlLer proportions and form 
were specially designed, like those of the Warrior, to favour 
the association of high speed with economy of steam-power. 
Her sides were just as strong as those of the Warrior’s battery, 
only instead of using the same thicknesses of armour and 
backing, she was coated with 54 inches of solid iron backed 
by 9 inches of timber. IJler armament was originally intended 
to consist of fifty Armstrong guns, rather more powerful than the 
68 pounders, but the intention was never carried out, such pro- 
gress having been made in naval gunnery before the ship was 
completed, as to render it imperative to mount fewer but heavier 
guns. Not very long ago she carried only twenty-six guns, 
all except two being protected, and four being of 12-tons 
weight, while the remainder were of 64 tons. As a consequence 
just one-half of the ports on each broadside must have been 
vacant—a notable example of the tendency to concentrate the 
offensive powers of ironclads in comparatively few but 
heavy and armour-piercing guns. It would naturally be ex- 
pected that such a ship would cost more than the Warrior ; her 
actual cost was something like half-a-million sterling; that of 
the Warrior was about £100,000 less; that of the finest three- 
deckers of the screw flect carrying 131 guns would not have 
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reached £300,000. The five-masted Minotaur is a grand 
specimen of naval architecture, and is in many respects superior 
to the Warrior; but her extreme length makes her unhandy 
and slow in turning—great faults in a war-ship in these days 
of ramming—and her enormous size now appears objec- 
tionable when contrasted with her fighting power. At the 
time she was designed, this opinion was by no means 
universal; many persons believed that the ,use of thicker 
armour and heavier guns would necessitate the adoption of still 
larger dimensions, and that the time would come when armoured 
Great Easterns would be afloat. Events have proved how 
dangerous a thing it is to assume the réle of a prophet in these 
times of transition. 

The Bellerophon, of 1863, is in most respects a very remark- 
able vessel, and not the less so that she was the earliest example 
of a first-rate ironclad, designed by the eminent late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B. She is only 
300 feet long, and of about 7,500 tons weight—about three- 
fourths only of the corresponding figures for the Minotaur, yet 
she carries no less than ten 12-ton guns, and is protected by 
6-inch outer armour, improved backing formed of timber and 
iron girders, making 10 inches in thickness, and an inner skin 
of iron 1}-inches thick. These remarkable results were ob- 
tained in part by improved structural arrangements, enabling 
large savings of weight to be effected on the hull, and at the 
same time providing ample strength and safety ; but they were 
no less due to a skilful appreciation of the best means of 
utilising the tendency to arm ironclads with a few heavy guns, 
instead of many light guns. The Bellerophon was perhaps the 
first of our ironclads which actually carried the armament 
designed for her, viz., ten 12-ton guns in a central battery amid- 
ships, and two 6}-ton guns in a bow battery, besides unpro- 
tected guns. When the proposition was first made to carry 
12-ton guns on the broadside of the ship, it was ridiculed by 
many persons who were regarded as authorities; but by well- 
devised mechanical appliances the guns were made perfectly 
manageable and are easily worked. The fewness of her guns 
rendered it possible to concentrate the armour on a compara- 
tively small area, and consequently to increase its thickness ; 
and the only part protected besides the batteries was a water- 
line belt, reaching from stem to stern, and extending from five 
or six feet below water, to about an equal height above. This 
belt-and-battery system of protection had been previously 
used by Mr. Reed in some small ironclads, and at a still 
earlier date it had been employed by M. Dupuy in two French 
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vessels; its advantages are obvious, protecting as it does the 
most vital part of the ship ‘ between wind and water,’ and also 
affording shelter to the rudder-head and steering gear. The 
upper works before and abaft the battery being of iron were 
not, of course, liable to being set on fire by shell. One danger 
there was arising from the fewness and central position of the 
heaviest guns, viz., that their ‘horizontal range,’ or the are 
over which they could be trained, should be made small, as it 
had been in the Warrior. In the Bellerophon care was taken 
to prevent this, and by various devices, into a description of 
which we need not enter, it was rendered possible to bring the 
heavy 12-ton guns to bear over a range of about 300 degrees 
out of the whole 360 in the circle of training, and to fire four 
of them within 15 degrees of the line of the keel; while right 
ahead fire was secured from the guns in the detached bow 
battery. By these arrangements the vessel was endowed with 
the closest. approach to an ‘all-round fire’ from her protected 
guns, being able without change of place to command almost 
any point on the horizon. Besides these advances in armour 
and armament, there was the striking change in form and pro- 
portions, as compared with the Warrior and Minotaur, which it 
was proposed to make the Bellerophon approach in speed. Mr. 
Reed held, and we think after events have shown his opinion to 
be true, that it would in the long run be more economical to 
give up the form of ship best suited for speed, and the great 
lengths it rendered necessary, in favour of shorter and bluffer, 
but handier ships requiring greater engine power to drive them 
at the desired speed. In short, he contended that this plan 
saved so much on first cost as to more than make amends for 
the greater expenditure afterwards incurred; and that even if 
this were not so it would be worth while to come back to 
manageable dimensions and handy proportions such as had 
marked our screw line-of-battle ships, and had always been 
retained by the French designers. We shall not enter into 
this ‘long versus short ironclad’ controversy further than to 
state that rightly or wrongly the general verdict of naval 
officers goes strongly in favour of the change which we owe to 
Mr. Reed, and of which the Bellerophon was the first prominent 
example. As to the cost of this vessel it is impossible to speak 
precisely, but it would appear to be about £400,000. In com- 
paring this sum with that for the Warrior or Minotaur it 
should be noticed that the Bellerephon was built at Chatham 
dockyard, and the other two vessels by contract, this difference 
telling heavily against the Bellerophon. 

The Hercules, of 1865, marks the progress of two years as 
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compared with the Bellerophon. She carries eight 18-ton guns 
in a central battery, two 12-ton guns in detached batteries at 
the bow and stern, and has an all-round fire from these ten 
guns. She is armoured on the belt-and-battery plan, has 9- 
inch armour at the water-line, 8-inch and 6-inch on the 
battery; the backing and inner armour are similar to the 


Bellerophon's. In form and proportions she resembles the 


Bellerophon, but is about 25 feet longer, and of more than 
8,500 tons weight. Her water-line protection is only penetrable 
at comparatively close ranges by the heaviest foreign guns ; 
and the parts most weakly armoured would probably keep out 
shot which would pierce the sides of the Minotaur or 
Warrior at 1,000 yards greater range, and would be just 
as effective against most of the ironclads dating from 1861, 
either in our own or foreign navies. This vessel, and her 
modified sister-ship the Suw/tan, are indeed the finest rigged 


broadside ironclads afloat, except, perhaps, the Prussian ironclad - 


Kenig Withelm, originally designed by Mr. Reed for the 
Turkish Government, but afterwards sold by them. This 
vessel is British built. The J/ercu/es can steam faster than the 
enormous JWinotaur; can turn in about half the time and 
space ; is practically impenetrable at the water-line by most 
guns yet mounted on board foreign ironclads; and is armed 
with guns which can pierce the armour of even the strongest 
foreign ships yet completed, supposing them to come within 1,000 
yards of her. When she was laid down, seven years ago, we 
passed the French in the thickness of armour used; and even 
in their most improved vessels of later date they have not yet 
exceeded 9-inch armour; whereas we have got to 11-inch in 
our latest broadside ship just begun at Chatham, and have reached 
14-inch in our turret-ships. It may be interesting to add that the 
year 1865, when the Hercules was begun, witnessed the last great 
effort on the part of the French to keep the lead in numbers 
they had held so long. During the period 1862-1864 we had 
laid down so many ships as to be practically abreast of them, so 
far as totals were concerned, only their vessels were further 
advanced. In 1865 they began no less than eleven new 
vessels, as against four only on our side; but the advantage 
thus gained was only apparent, and from that time onward 
their efforts to keep pace with our progress have slackened, 
some of the ships then begun still remaining incomplete. 
Coming next to the Invincible of 1867, we have net to record 
any actual advance in power of armour or guns as compared 
with the Hercules; on the contrary, the Invincible carries only 
ten 12-ton guns behind 6-inch armour, and has 8-inch armour 
in the region of the water-line, where the Hercules has 9-inch. 
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But still there are many evidences of progress having been 
made in the period that elapsed between the two designs, as a 
few facts will show. These must, however, be prefaced by the 
statement that the Invincible was intended to be a second-rate 
ship, specially fitted for distant services, and so was made only 
two-thirds as heavy as the first-rate Hercu/es, and not much 
more than three-fourths as heavy as the Bellerophon. It is 
pre-eminently in the battery arrangements that the Invincible 
Is an improvement on the Hercu/es and all our preceding 
broadside ships, in which the protected guns.had been carried 
in a single tier on the main-deck, and the much desired all- 
round fire had been obtained, if obtained at all, by means of 
detached bow and stern batteries, which were not free from 
objection. In the Invincible the whole of the protected guns 
are carried amidships, but in a double-storied battery, the 
main-deck story containing six guns, and the upper-deck story 
being so planned as to enable the four guns carried in it to be 
fired directly ahead or astern, as well as to be brought to bear 
on any point of the horizon which is not commanded by the 
main-deck guns. Dy this device (the final stage in a gradual 
advance towards concentration of guns and armour), the broad- 
side system received its last great development, and was made 
to compare more favourably with the turret system than it had 
ever done before. Moreover, by having the upper battery so 
high, the fighting capacity of the ship in heavy weather was 
very much increased. Mr. Recd, the designer, had a precedent 
in the French navy for the use of a double-storied battery, but 
his method of working out the idea was quite original, and far 
superior to that which went before. Foreign designers have 
since been content to follow our lead in this particular as in 
many others, their imitations assuming, of course, various forms 
more or less modified from the Invincible plan. In addition to 
the improved battery, the Invincible is remarkable for her 
extreme lightness of hull as compared with the weight she 
carries; and it is to this feature that is mainly owing the very 
small dimensions on which so much has been done. This ship, 
weighing about 6,000 tons, carries no less than 924 tons of 
armour, exclusive of the inner armour (1}-inch in thickness) 
behind her backing; the Warrior carries only about the same 
weight of armour (975 tons), although her total weight is over 
9,000 tons. The ship of 1859 has, therefore, only about 10 or 
11 per cent. of her total weight devoted to armour; whereas, 
in the ship of 1867, no less than 15 per cent. is similarly 
disposed. The hull of the ships of the Warrior class absorbed 
about 53 per cent. of the total weight, and left 47 per cent. 
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only for armour, armament, and all parts of the equipment; 
whereas in the Invincible class, including the ballast with the 
hull, the proportions are just reversed, the disposable weight 
exceeding that required for the hull. Regarding the use of this 
ballast there has been much discussion; but the simple fact 
appears to be, that a sufficient margin of stability was not 
provided in the original design; this being due, no doubt, in 
great measure, to the novelty of many of the arrangements, 
and so recourse was had to the old-fashioned plan of ballasting. 
Moreover, it should be known that, even after the ballast was 
put in, the ships were little, if anything, deeper in the water 
than they were intended to be originally; the hull having 
proved even lighter than was intended. Hence, while far 
from advocating the repetition of such proportions as render 
ballast necessary, we do not think these’ particular vessels, now 
they are ballasted, will prove less satisfactory than was hoped 
when they were designed. Trials of a severe and extensive 
character fully bear out the conclusion ; and the result is satis- 
factory, seeing that it involves the efficiency of no fewer than 
six vessels. In speaking of them some months ago at the 
Royal United Service Institution, Mr. Barnaby, the chief 
naval architect to the Admiralty, expressed the opinion that 
these so-called second-rates are more powerful than the best 
ironclads the French have afloat; and the facts stated in 
support of this view appear conclusive. If so, we have an 
enormous reserve of power in broadside ships, such as the 
Hercules and Sultan, as well as in our recent turret ships, both 
of the rigged and the mastless types. In fact, the French 
navy of to-day is in all its essential features that which M. 
Dupuy had made it seven years ago; while the corresponding 
period has witnessed in the Royal Navy some of the most 
remarkable developments of the ironclad reconstruction; not 
the least of these being the introduction into extensive use of 
the turret system. A hasty glance at the early history of this 
last-mentioned system has already been taken ; it will mot be un- 
interesting if we now trace briefly its subsequent developments. 

The first English turret ships were commenced almost im- 
mediately after the receipt of the news that Ericsson’s turret 
Monitor had done such good service at Hampton Roads, and 
beaten off the Merrimac. They were two in number. One, the 
Royal Sovereign, was produced by cutting down a magnificent 
three-decked line-of-battle ship, of 131 guns, to within six or 
seven feet of the water, and using up the weight thus saved in 
plating the hull with 53-inch plates; as well as building four 
cupola-shaped shields to contain four or five guns. The other, 
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the Prince Albert, was built of iron from a new design, and 
was protected similarly to the Warrior, her general appearance 
and her armament resembling that of the Royal Sovereign. 
During the progress of the work many changes were made 
from the original designs. Heavier guns were being rapidly 
produced, and, instead of being armed with 100-pounders, or 
150-pounders, the ships were ultimately supplied with 250- 
pounders, each gun weighing 12 tons. The cupola-form of 
shield was exchanged for cylindrical, the form of turret which 
Ericsson had adopted in the Monitor; and other less noticeable 
departures from the first plans took place as experience and 
mature consideration showed them to be desirable. The vessels 
were, in fact, considered strictly experimental, and while they 
were in progress, no further application of the turret system 
was attempted. They were protessedly designed for channel 
service and coast defence, had practically no sail-power, and 
depended upon their machinery for propulsion. In 1864, the 
Royal Sovereign was completed and sent for trial in the Channel, 
in order to test in heavy weather the efficiency of the new 
arrangement for mounting guns. The results were, in this 
respect, entirely satisfactory, and nothing appeared to hinder 
the further application of the principle. Public opinion, too, 
seemed strongly in favour of this course, and Captain Coles, 
with his supporters, was naturally most anxious that it should 
be followed. In fact, almost as soon as the Royal Sovereign had 
been begun, that gentleman had pressed upon the Admiralty 
the desirability of building rigged turret ships for sea-going 
purposes, and had submitted designs of such vessels; but the 
Admiralty declined further action until the trials of the Royal 
Sovereign had been made. Other Powers, meanwhile, were 
adopting and applying Captain Cole’s ideas, and even making 
use of the shipyards of this country to produce small-rigged 
turret ships, some of which have since become famous. ‘The 
Danish vessel, Rolf Krake, for instance, was built by Messrs. 
Napier, of Glasgow, and took part in the operations of the 
Schleswig-Holstein war. The Italian Government ordered the 
Affondatore, which was with their fleet at Lissa. And last, we 
may mention the notorious Birkenhead rams, which were 
undoubtedly intended for the Confederate service, but were 
seized by the authorities before they were completed, and 
afterwards purchased for the Royal Navy. It would be hard to 
find a case where the qualities of ships have been more over- 
rated than have those of these two vessels. They would, no 
doubt, have been of great value to the Confederates, as the main- 
tenance of the blockade was largely entrusted to unarmoured 
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vessels which would have been no match for them; but in 
reality, as compared with most of our ships designed at that 
period, they are small, weakly-protected, and inefficient for 
sea service. Their cost, about a quarter of a million sterling, 
was high in proportion to their usefulness; still, they are far 
from useless, and even if they were so, it would have been far 
better to have prevented their escape by this expenditure, than 
to have had a still larger sum to pay as compensation for the 
destruction they had wrought. 

When the trials of the Loyal Sovereign were over in October 
1864, Captain Coles was at once authorized to prepare a design 
for a rigged ship embodying his latest views; and early in 1865 
this design was submitted to a committee of naval officers 
appointed by the Admiralty, and presided over by the Earl of 
Lauderdale. Their report is an interesting document, stating 
at great length the advantages and disadvantages of the turret 
system as compared with the broadside system ; but the practical 
outcome of the whole matter was simply the disapproval of 
Captain Coles’ design, and the strong recommendation that ‘a 
‘conclusive trial should be given to the turret system in a sea- 
‘going ship.’ No time was lost in giving effect to this recom- 
mendation, and the constructive staff of the Admiralty under- 
took the work of designing the vessel, it being understood that 
Captain Coles would lend his valuable aid in all the arrange- 
ments relating to the turrets. After events proved, however, 
that this joint action could not be obtained. Captain Coles 
raised serious objections to the type of ship which the Admiralty 
considered best to fulfil the conditions of being sea-going, and 
suited to carry turrets; and at length the work was undertaken 
independently of him, resulting in the design of the Monarch, 
which was ordered to be built in January, 1866. Not long after 
Captain Coles was authorized, in conjunction with Messrs. Laird, 
of Birkenhead, to design another vessel, embodying his views 
of what a sea-going turret ship should be, and as the result the 
ill-fated Captain was ordered to be built just a year after the 
Monarch had been begun. These two vessels were therefore 
strictly competitive, and no little interest attached to their after 
trials. 

Both vessels were designed to carry four 25-ton 600-pounder 
guns— the heaviest guns then procurable—in two turrets. The 
Monarch was made about the same length as the Hereules (330 
feet), and weighed about 8,200 tons; the Captain was made 
nearly as long (320 fect) but narrower, and when complete 
weighed about 400 tons less than the Jfonarch. The Monarch 
was « high-sided ship, with her armour arranged on the belt- 
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and-battery system, the turret bases being protected by the 
central box battery on the main deck, and the ‘ freeboard,’ or 
height of upper deck above water, being 14 feet. The Captain 
was an entirely new type of rigged ship, the low armoured hull 
rising only 6} fect above water (it was intended to be 8 feet, 
but the vessel proved very much heavier than was anticipated 
by her designers), and her turret guns being only 8 feet above 
water, while the Monarch’s were twice as high. In fact, the 
Captain is best described as a Prince Albert, with two turrets 
instead of four, with the masts and sails of: a full-rigged ship, 
and with the low upper deck protected from the sweep of the 
sea by a forecastle and poop at either end, these erections being 
connected by means of a narrow platform or flying deck, stretch- 
ing along above the turrets. It is unnecessary to enter further 
into details beyond the statement that the Monarch’s sides bore 
7-inch armour, and her turrets 8-inch and 10-inch, while the 
Captain had 8-inch and 7-inch side armour, with 9-inch and 
10-inch turret armour. 

The sad story of the loss of the Captain in September, 1870, 
is too well known to need repetition. The causes of that great 
disaster have been much discussed, but most persons competent 
to form an opinion will agree in the main with the conclusions 
of the recent Admiralty Committee on Designs for Ships of War, 
whose report runs as follows (see page 47) :— 


‘The Captain without canvas would have been safe, whether float- 
ing as designed with 8-feet freeboard, or floating as when at sea. The 
addition of poop and forecastle would not have been necessary for 
security against capsizing without canvas. The smallness of the 
angles of maximum righting moment, and'of vanishing stability, were 
inconsistent with safety under canvas for a ship rigged as she was, 
without a stringency of caution in respect to degree of heeling unpre- 
cedented in the rules and usages of seamanship as applied to decked 
vessels. If the Captain had floated with 8-feet freeboard as designed 
she would have been comparatively safe under canvas, provided the 


centre of gravity had been approximately in the position estimated by 
the builders.’ 


Briefly summed up, this terrible, and almost unprecedented 
accident, is attributed by the Committee to the association in her 
design of a low freeboard (one-fourth lower than was intended), 
with such a distribution of weights as rendered her stability 
very limited in its amount and range; together with the 
eraployment under those circumstances of full eail-power, with 
the consequently increased danger of the vessel being driven by 
gusts of wind and impulses of waves over to such inclinations as 
rendered her liable to capsize. ‘This was the fate which un- 
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doubtedly overtook the Captain. When last seen by the few 
survivors of her gallant crew, she was bottom up, had turned 
completely over, und so sank. It would be wrong to assume 
that a low freeboard alone was the cause of disaster, or that sail- 
power could not be used with safety in so low a ship as the 
Caytain. The failure in her design was that she was much 
heavier, and more deeply immersed than was anticipated, so 
losing in stability; and that her low freeboard was not associated 
with such proportions and distribution of weights as would have 
secured the range of stability necessary to carry sail with safety, 
These lessons are valuable, and if a high price has been paid for 
the certain knowledge now possessed, the good effects are likely 
to be permanent. 

The turret system was still regarded by the Admiralty as on 
its trial in rigged sea-going ships at the time when the Captain 
foundered; but it had in the meantime received wonderful 
developments in mastless ships. Not long after the Monarch 
was begun, trials were made on one of the turrets of the Royal 
Sovereign, with the 12-ton guns mounted in the Bellerophon, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there was a danger of 
the turret becoming fixed when struck by heavy projectiles, 
either by injury to the turning apparatus or to the turret and 
its surroundings. Nothing of the kind took place, and after 
being struck several times, and severely damaged in the 
armoured part, the turret still remained in good working order, 
The results obtained five years before on the experimental 
cupola were thus confirmed, the test being far more seyere in 
the later trial, 250-pounders being used instead of 68-pounders 
and 100-pounders. During last summer still further and more 
severe trials were made on the turret of the Glatton at Portland, 
this time with a 25-ton gun throwing 600-lbs. shot ; and once 
more the turret proved successful. It is scarcely probable that 
further expense will be incurred in similar experiments. The 
retention of turning-power by a turret under the ordinary and 
probable conditions of an action is established beyond question ; 
and if a trial of the resisting power of armour is required it can 
be made much more economically and no less satisfactorily 
on a target than it can be on a finished ship—a fact which 
those who wish the tables to be turned, and some broadside 
ship to be fired upon bya turret ship, appear to forget: 

The loss of the Captain left the navy with only one first-class 
rigged turret ship, the Monarch, and it has hindered hitherto 
that further progress in this branch of construction which 
seemed commencing after the favourable reports of the first 
trials of these vessels were received. A wide-spread feeling of 
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distrust was the natural result of this sad accident; people, 
ignorant of the true state of the case, were inclined to believe 
that the turret armament had contributed to the loss of tlic 
ship, and it was considered desirable on these grounds to care- 
fully examine into the safety of the Monarch, and to publish the 
results for the information and assurance of the public. Now, 
that a considerable period has passed, it is generally recognized 
that the Captain was a success in so far as she was a test of 
the turret system, proving beyond dispute that the heaviest 
guns could on this plan be mounted and worked safely ; but 
that as a specimen of naval architecture, she was a fauity 
and fatal attempt in a new direction. The great simplicity 
and efficiency of carrying guns weighing twenty-five or thirty- 
five tons so as to enable them to be trained upon any point, and to 
be fired through very small port-holes are, in fact, undeniable; 
and, although the broadside system has been so much improved, 
and 18-ton guns have been successfully worked on board ships 
so constructed, it would probably give place to the turret system 
in future designs were it not for one drawback—the difliculty, 
and as yet impossibility, of devising means of preserving the 
integrity of the all-round fire of the turret guns in a rigged 
ship. The Committee on Designs recognize this difficulty, while 
recommending further trials to overcome it; but as yet all the 
ingenuity spent upon the problem has not succeeded in solving 
it. Masts must be supported, and the supports obstruct the fire 
of the turret-guns to some extent; besides which the direct fire 
ahead, which is so desirable in a ship of war, is hindered by the 
bowsprit and rigging in connection with the head-sail. In view 
of what has been done, it would be foolish to predict that even 
yet rigged turret ships may not be produced with an almost 
uninterrupted range of training; but at present the balance of 
opinion is strongly in favour of the broadside system of armament 
in masted ironclads. 

The difficulty mentioned above had much to do with the 
introduction in 1869 of the mastless type of sea-going iron- 
clads, of which the Devastation is an example. Their designer, 
Mr. Reed, had more than two years before planned a modified 
monitor turret-ship, for the defence of Melbourne; and in 1868 
there had been begun the coast defence monitor Gatton, of 
which the name is so well known, in consequence of her trials 
at Portland. In the Devastation Mr. Reed carried out the same 
principle, but adapted it to the requirements of ships intended, 
not merely for coast defence and channel service, bt > cross 
the Atlantic in time of need, and fight at sca in the heaviest 
weather which any foreign ironclad could fight in. For the 
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purpose of giving perfect all-round fire to the four 35-ton guns 
carried in two turrets, masts and sails were abandoned, and the 
safety and propulsion of the ship entrusted entirely to her 
machinery—a thing which was without precedent in war-ships, 
capable of undertaking long voyages without convoy. Every 
means was taken to provide against disaster, the vessel being 
supplied with two screws driven by independent engines, either 
of which acting alone would enable her to be navigated safely. 
Her coal supply was made very large indeed, so that her power 
of keeping the sea for considerable periods was supposed to be 
guaranteed ; and it was stated that she was not to attempt the 
réle of a cruiser, such services being left to vessels possessing 
sail-power, and therefore able to keep the sea without expend- 
ing coal. Great objections were raised at first to the disuse of 
masts and sails, mainly on the ground of possible accident to 
the machinery, such as would leave the vessel helpless; but 
these were overruled, and the early portion of Mr. Childers’ 
service at the Admiralty was rendered notable by his bold 
adoption and advocacy of the new type. Apart from the ques- 
tion of safety, the obvious advantages of getting rid of masts 
and sails formed strong recommendations to the change. First 
of all, the turret system could be applied in its integrity, and 
without changing place the vessel could sweep the horizon with 
her 35-ton guns. Besides this, the disuse of sail-power rendered 
it unnecessary to provide so great stability, and the hull could 
be made lower, as well as more strongly protected, without 
incurring danger. The 10-inch and 12-inch plates on the low 
sides, and the 12-inch and 14-inch armour on the turrets, render 
the vessel practically impenetrable to any naval gun carried by 
any foreign ironclad; while the guns with which she will be 
armed will pierce the sides of any foreign ship yet completed at 
a range of a mile. Once brought into action such a vessel 
would be almost irresistible ; and as the latest development of 
the ironclad reconstruction, the class numbering in all three 
vessels, is one of the most remarkable yet designed. Russia is 
the only other Power which has yet entered on the construction 
of these powerful vessels, having recently launched the Peter 
the Great, said to be the most powerful ship afloat. She is, 
however, not yet complete, or in fact armoured, so that some 
time must elapse before the attainment of the anticipations of 
her designers can be assured ; and it may be added, that from 
the particulars published at the time of her launch, there is 
every reason to believe that in some respects at least her 
qualities have been overrated, and that she is not superior to 
our mastless vessels. When the results of the trials at sea 
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of the Devastation are known it will be possible to speak with 


more certaitity as to her qualities; but there can be no ques- 
tion that in her and her consorts our fleet has received an 
immense aveession. Their incomparable powers of offence and 
defence have made them steadily grow in public favour, and a 
elass which three years ago was regarded with doubt is now 
corimonly regarded as that which will constitute the first-rates 
ot line-of-battle ships of the immediate future. When placed 
alongside the first-rates of 1860, how wonderful a contrast is 
presented! The tnarmoured Hore, for example, our latest and 
most improved screw three-decker, with her lofty sides and 
121 guns, was a far grander vessel than the low-lying Deras- 
tation, With her four guns; but in real fighting power, the 
eapacity of giving and receiving hard blows, there can be no 
coniparison. The heaviest gun which the Howe would have 
carried was a 68-pounder ; cach gun of the Devastation throws 
a 700-1b. shot, and weighs seven or eight times as much as the 
68-pounder. The Howe, with her combustible hull, would prove 
an easy prey to shell fire; the Derastation’s sides are practically 
impenetrable. The Hove had lofty masts and sails, besides her 
steam-power ; the Devastation is a mastless ship. Beside the 
Devastation our carlier ironclads seem almost as obsolete as the 
Howe. Perhaps it is not too much to assert that any ironclad, 
British or foreign, built previous to 1863—only six or seven 
years before the Devastation was designed—would be penetrable 
by her guns at a range of fowr miles ; and that no French iron- 
clad could venture with impunity within a range of one or two 
miles, On the other hand, there is reason to believe that ifthe 
ffiost powerful pun yet carried by a French ship were placed 
with its tnuzzle close against the turret or side of the Devastation, 
its projectile would not penetrate completely. As a last evidence 
of —— the fact should be mentioned that the Devastation is 
only just as heavy, and nearly as fast as, but shorter and broader 
than our carliest ironclad ship the Warrior. 

The recent Committee on Designs, after carefully investiga- 
ting the subject of ironclad construction, expressed in the mest 
decided terms the opinion that the mastless type should be 
adopted for first-rates, and that ‘centres of navel power from 
which vessels of the Devastation class may operate,’ should be 
established ‘where requisite.’ The second-rate ironclads they 
propose to rig and arm on the turret system, but not to make of 
large dimensions or strongly plated, as compared with existing 
ships like the Hercules or Monarch. Without discussing the 
question, it may be stated that the project of establishing 
centres of naval power has much to recommend it, but can 
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only be worked out as part of a grand scheme of imperial 
defence, which in its turn must, it would seem, form a part in 
a still grander scheme of confederation. The home country 
cannot establish and maintain such centres with their appropriate 
ships, unaided by the colonies and dependencies scattered over 
the world ; and consequently there seems no speedy prospect of 
the realization of this plan, in which moreover all the committee 
did not agree. As to the second-rates, and the restriction of 
size and power in rigged ironclads, the committee were also not 
unanimous ; and the Admiralty have not taken the advice, for 
since the presentation of the report, they have laid down the 
Superb, a larger and stronger ship than the Hercules, and 
probably the most powerful rigged ship yet begun. In doing 
so they were influenced, no doubt, by the plain practical reason 
that, while Germany, France, Italy, and Austria were con- 
tinuing to build larger and stronger rigged ironclads, it would 
not be wise for us to cease. Whatever may be done ulti- 
mately, most persons will agree that the safest present policy is 
to maintain the lead we now possess in both rigged and mast- 
less vessels. The real efficiency of our navy must be judged 
relatively to the strengths of the fleets it may have to en- 
counter, and not by any arbitrary standard. 

Wonderful as have been the advances made in guns and 
armour during the last ten or twelve years, that period is little 
less remarkable for the developments it has witnessed in other 
methods of attack. The gun may still hold the position of the 
chief weapon of attack, and it has most largely influenced the 
reconstruction ; but a naval war would bring into action other 
means of destruction, possibly much more effective at close 
quarters. Ramming, for example, has already been practised 
with effect in the few notable fights between ships that took 
place during the civil war in America, and at the battle of 
Lissa in 1866. The revival of this ancient mode of warfare 
has resulted from the use of steam propulsion, and it has 
exercised a marked influence on the designs of all our ironclads, 
while in both the French and British navies it has given rise to 
a special class of vessel—the ironclad ram. In this class, 
instead of making gun-power the great feature, and ram- 
power subordinate as in most ironclads, efficiency as a ram 
governed the design, and only one or two of ‘:¢ heaviest guns 
are carried. Our navy contains two such vessels, appro- 
priately named the Hotspur and Rupert. The French, who 
showed us the way in this field, have four or five, but they are 
of earlier date than our vessels, and in every respect inferior. 
The ship being made the projectile need not be of large size to 
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deliver a blow, when at full speed, which shall crush in the 
sides of an enemy, and destroy her just as the Austrian ram 
Ferdinand Maz destroyed the Ré d'Italia at Lissa. Moreover, this 
moderate size helps handiness or quickness of manceuvring, a 
most essential feature in vessels intended to attack an enemy in 
this fashion, and to evade his counter-attacks. And last, but 
not least, these moderate-sized vessels can be made very strong 
in defensive power, far from despicable in gun-power, and 
generally efficient at a not exorbitant cost, which cannot be 
said of some other classes of ships. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, that the type may be multiplied in.years to come, or 
possibly combined with the mastless type. The Devastation 
herself is constructed to act as a ram, and, although much 
larger than the Hotspur or Rupert, she has proved very handy 
and quick in turning; but there appears nothing impossible 
in the attempt to produce a class standing midway between 
the two, without sacrificing the most essential features of 
either. As they stand, our ironclads are all capable of 
acting as rams; and their efliciency would be increased if the 
steam mancuvres of our fleets were conducted with a greater 
regard than they now are to the probable conditions of a naval 
action. In this particular the Russians appear to be ahead of 
us, for in their Baltic fleets it has been usual to specially pre- 
pare small vessels for the purpose of enabling officers to 
familiarise themselves with the movements of attack and 
defence. The exercises of our fleet, on the contrary, seem to 
have been limited to preparing the ships for ramming by striking 
top-masts and reducing top hamper, or maneuvring after an 
imaginary foe ; and the only instance of further experience we 
can call to mind is that which occurred not many months ago, 
when the IMinotavr accidentally rammed her consort the Belle- 
rophon, fortunately at low speed, but fast enough to cause 
considerable damage, and to show how possible is the sink- 
ing of an armoured ship, struck by a ram moving at a high 
velocity. 

Besides ramming, future engagements will bring into play 
various under-water attacks, which may be expected to be most 
dangerous, seeing that they will be directed against the un- 
armoured and comparatively weak bottoms of ironclads, parts 
which are almost as weak in the most strongly plated vessels of 
recent design as in the Warrior and her consorts of earlier date. 
Respecting submarine guns and the use of submerged vessels 
nothing need be said, as these are yet possibilities rather than 
accomplished facts. But torpedo attack is in a very different 
stage ; and if we went to war to-morrow our vessels would use, 
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and would have to risk the attacks of, torpedoes which if suc- 
cessfully applied beneath any vessel would be almost certain to 
destroy her, Originally used as a stationary defence, and 
known during the Russian war as ‘infernal machines,’ torpedoes 
have now been made available for ocean warfare, being dis- 
charged by means of concussion or electrical apparatus, and 
carried into action either on an outrigger stretching ahead of a 
ship, or towed abreast of the ship, or set going from a con- 
siderable distance on an independent course, as are the loco- 
motive torpedoes recently adopted. Experience in this depart- 
ment may be carried to a certain stage by trials made under 
peaceful circumstances; but until we know how torpedoes can 
be worked under all the excitement and hurry of an actual 
engagement at sea our progress can only be regarded as tenta- 
tive. During the American civil war much knowledge was 
gained as to the use of such weapons in coast defence, and 
something as to their employment as offensive weapons against 
the blockading squadrons. But even now we are much in the 
dark, and the question as to the best type of ship for torpedo 
service is an open one. In the estimates for this financial year 
money was taken for our first venture in this new direction ; it 
remains to be seen what kind of ship will be produced. 

The continued growth in artillery power leading to more and 
more difficulty in providing armour strong enough to resist 
penetration of the exposed out-of-water parts of ships, coupled 
with the possible effects of the no less dreaded attacks on the 
under-water parts and of ramming, have led many persons to 
conclude that the wisest plan to be followed is to abandon 
armour altogether. This may scem, and does appear to most, a 
sorry termination to the continuous efforts of the last twelve or 
thirteen years, and the expenditure of probably as many millions 
on armoured ships, but it nevertheless receives the support of 
some eminent men. Other authorities advocate only a partial 
abandonment of armour, confining it to the most vital parts of 
the ship ; but they do not, unfortunately, agree amongst them- 
selves in defining these vital parts. On the other hand, we are 
assured by the leading designers of war-ships that, as yet, the 
limit of thickness in the armour-plating that ships can carry is 
far from being reached; that, in fact, for many years to come 
the shipbuilder may hope to keep pace with the artillerist. 
Opinion as to the best policy of construction seems therefore 
just as divided now as it was in 1860, only the grounds of 
debate and the arguments are changed. He would indeed be 
a bold man who, in possession of all the facts of the case, 
attempted to predict the changes that may be made in the next 
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ten years, even if they be years of peace; and if a naval war 
should occur during that period, and bring with it experience of 
the employment of ramming, torpedoes, and other methods of 
attack as yet but in their infancy, as well as the development of 
even more destructive methods now unknown, still greater 
changes must result. In the meantime, before our experience is 
made more extensive, and our policy is more clearly defined, we 
cannot afford to stand still; and the only possible rule of action 
under the circumstances appears to be that which the report 
of the Committee on Designs characterises as our traditionary 
practice—‘ to watch carefully the progress of other nations in 
‘designing and constructing ships of war, and to take care 
‘ that our own fleet shall be more than equal both in the number 
‘and power of its ships to that actually at the disposal of any 
‘other Power.’ Accepting this as a safe rule of conduct, there 
can be no question as to the immediate requirements of the 
Royal Navy. No other naval power has abandoned ironclads, 
or ceased to press on with their construction ; they are all, on 
the whole, far behind us, and must not be allowed to overtake 
us. Armour plating may ultimately be abandoned, but those 
who advocate such a course would find it difficult to refute the 
following passage in the Report of the Committce on Designs :— 


‘ After making every allowance for the disadvantages that attend 
the use of an enormous dead weight of very costly armour, which 
after ‘all is not absolutely impenetrable to certain special guns, we 
caunot lose sight of the indisputable fact that in an action between an 
armour-clad and an unarmoured ship (assuming that they carry guns 
of equal power) the former has, and must have an immense advantage 
in being able to penetrate the sides of an adversary at a distance at 
which she is herself impenetrabie ; and further, in being able to use 
with effect those most destructive projectiles “ common shells,” which 
would fall harmless from her own armoured sides, Even assuming 
that absolute impenetrability to shot proves to be unattainable, it is 
still our opinion that the time has not come to throw off armour alto- 
gether, but that it is necessary that the first ranks of our ships of 
war should continue to carry armour of as great resisting power as 


possible.’ (p. 10.) 


Continuance in the use of armoured vessels does not, of 
course, involve the exclusion of unarmoured ships, nor has 
there ever been an intention to make ull our vessels ironclads. 
A glance at the navy list will show that scarcely more than a 
tithe of our ships of war are armoured, ond that the honour 
of our flag, as well as the protection of our commerce in 
distant parts of the world, still continues to be maintained by 
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unarmoured vessels of comparatively small size. This arrange- 
ment answers well, and is economical in times ‘of peace; and 
in war time our unarmoured cruisers might be trusted to hold 
their own against any vessels of similar class, while our iron- 
clads would give a good account of the armoured ships of 
any foreign power. In both branches of construction, 
armoured and wnarmoured, our navy is far in advance of an 
other, account being taken of both the numbers and the qualities 
of the ships. Were there occasion and opportunity it would be 
possible to tell a story of progress made with unarmoured ships 
during the ironclad reconstruction little less noteworthy than 
that which has been sketched for armoured ships, but this 
would now be out of place. 

Thirteen years have sufficed for the production of fifty-one 
ironclads, the Captain being included in this number, and in 
addition two others, the latest mastless and rigged ships, are in 
an early stage of their construction. At present, therefore, the 
total built and building of all classes are fifty-two. Of these 
more than thirty are broadside ships, rather less than one-third 
are turret-ships, and the remainder small gun-boats. Only 
fourteen of these vessels have wood hulls, all the rest being 
iron-built, and the fact is very encouraging, because from the 
experience of the French with La Gloire and her consorts we may 
expect many of our wood-built vessels to be rapidly approaching 
such a condition of decay as would necessitate larger sums for 
their repair than it would be wise to spend. Our wood vessels 
are nearly all ten years old or more, and are to some extent 
obsolete in armour and other features, so that the truest 
economy would be to replace them by new types of iron-built 
ships fewer in number, but with stronger armour, which can 
be done with comparatively a moderate addition to the cost 
which thorough repairs would entail. The French authorities 
have been forced to the conclusion that it would be wasteful to 
attempt the [repairs of their carly ships, and are getting rid 
of them; but as yet they are not replaced by new vessels, nor 
does there seem much probability of the means being found 
under present circumstances. The French armoured fleet is, in 
fact, in evil case, and is losing ground, not merely relatively to 
ours, but absolutely. It is less numerous than formerly, and is 
still decreasing in numbers ; a fact which is attributable to the 
almost exclusive use of wood hulls. Our ficet, on the contrary, 
grows steadily if slowly, and our earliest ironclads with iron 
hulls still appear capable of long periods of service. They 
cannot, of course, compare in defensive power with more recent 
ironclad ships; but they are most valuable nevertheless, and 
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are more than a match for any unarmoured vessels, while they 
are fully as efficient as the majority of foreign ironclads. 

At the outset of the deumckad reconstruction the hesitation 
which marked the conduct of the Admiralty placed our navy at so 
serious a disadvantage, as compared with that of France, that it 
took years to recover the lost ground. It must always remain a 
subject for congratulation that events so fell out as to enable 
this error to be retrieved without serious damage, and to give 
time for the shipbuilding resources of the country to be brought 
into play. Such good fortune cannot be expected always, and 
the experience of the past should have the salutary effect of 
preventing in future a blind adherence to a policy that has 
become obsolete, or the postponement of changes that are ob- 
viously necessary. Our navy is now once more the first in the 
world, and foreign critics are not blind to the fact. Admiral 
Porter, of the United States navy, in his official report for 1871, 
says—‘ Never in the history of England was she better pre- 
‘pared for war than at the present moment in ships, material, 
‘ officers, and men,’ and further expresses the opinion that our 
navy could encounter the combined fleets of Europe. Without 
endorsing this view, it may be remarked that Admiral Porter 
is scarcely desirous of exaggerating the merits of the Royal 
Navy, and that his opinion is shared by other eminent officers 
in foreign navies. Praise from these quarters is beyond sus- 
picion, and is none the less welcome because of the singular 
habit that prevails among us of depreciating largely the value of 
our ships, dwelling upon their defects so fully as to overlook their 
merits. Having, after a long struggle, obtained such a lead as 
affords a safe breathing time, it remains for those having the 
conduct of our naval affairs to take such measures as shall 
secure to our fleet that proud position which it now occupies. 
As yet our ironclads have had to encounter no enemy more 
formidable than the winds and waves; not one of them has been 
under fire except for purposes of experiment, or been employed 
on other than peaceful services. It has not been so with the 
armoured fleets of many other nations ; but the lack of warlike 
experience is scarcely likely to cause regret, and the wish must 
be universal that the efficiency and preparedness for war of our 
navy may prove the source of long-continued peace. 
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Art. 1V.—The Emperor Alexander and the Policy of Russia. 

(1.) The War with Turkey, and the breaking off of our Relations 
with the Western Powers in 1853 and 1854. By General Kova- 
LEVSKY. Russian Edition. St. Petersburg, 1868. 

(2.) Opinions on the Eastern Question. By General Fapierr. 
Translated by T. Mrrcuet, Secretary to her Majesty’s Embassy 
and Consul at St. Petersburg. London: Edward Stanford. 
1871. 

(3.) Notes on the Central Asian® Question. By General Roman- 
orsky. Russian Edition. St. Petersburg, 1868. 

(4.) Some] Personal Recollections of Alexander Nicholueviich, the 
Grand Duke Hereditary. An unpublished M.S. 


Tue autocrat of nearly eighty millions of able-bodied subjects, 
alike docile and brave, who has also something like one- 
seventh of the territorial earth at his command, would, under 
any circumstances, be an object of serious consideration. But 
when such an autocrat has spent seventeen years in civilizing 
his peasantry, in constructing railroads, and in bringing his 
armies to the European standard of perfection, he becomes quite 
a Deus ex machind to his neighbours; especially when these 
neighbours are weakened by colossal war, and have to maintain 
distracting political and religious struggles. The central figure 
of the recent Berlin conference seemed to the vast majority of 
people to be Prince Bismarck, or the Emperor Friedrich Wil- 
helm; but in reality they occupied but a secondary position, 
inasmuch as they were utterly unable to undertake any im- 
portant steps in European politics without the sanction of the 
nephew of the German Emperor. While Francis Joseph and 
Count Andrassy have first to think of what the various nation- 
alities of the Austro-Hungarian Empire would be likely to say 
to any given plan of action; and while Friedrich Wilhelm and 
Prince Bismarck are, to a certain extent at least, compelled to 
consider the views prevailing in their docile Parliament, and 
in the nation, which has just lost some 120,000 of its best men, 
while some 50,000 more have been made invalids for life, no 
consideration of this sort can seriously affect the mind of Alex- 
ander. What he may wish to-day the whole of his vast 
Empire can be made to wish to-morrow. And on that 
account alone he is incomparably stronger thon either of 
his Imperial neighbours; nay, perhaps strouger than both of 
them taken together. This is known perfectly well at Berlin, 
as well as at Vienna and St. Petersburg, and consequently, while 
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Prince Bismarck will have always full liberty to propose what- 
ever he likes, he will get only that which the Czar may think 
it to his advantage to permit, and not an inch more. Under 
such circumstanees, the person of Alexander becomes much more 
interesting than it would otherwise have been, since nearly all 
we shall have to see of European affairs, and perhaps a good deal 
of what we shall have to. bear, will, to a certain extent, depend 
upon his individual dispositions. Let us, therefore, see what 
sort of man he is, and what are his precedents. 

Alexander was born in April, 1818, and is now in his fifty- 
fifth year, although from his appearance one would scarcely judge 
him to be more than forty-five. When he was born, no one, 
probably, expected that he would be called one day to sit upon 
the throne of Russia, his father being but the third son of the 
murdered Czar, Paul I. But it soon became evident that this 
would be the case, inasmuch as Alexander the First (the Blessed, 
as he is usually called by the religious folk) remained childless, 
and his childless brother Constantine, then Viceroy of Poland, 
did not show any disposition to assume the troublesome duties 
of a sovereign of an unsettled and disturbed Empire, which had 
scarcely begun to recover from an invasion and a subsequent 
war abroad. He enjoyed at Warsaw all the advantages of 
wealth, pleasure, and love, as well as regal honours, and did not 
see the benefit of exchanging all these for a precarious throne at 
Petersburg—for very precarious it was then, and only an iron hand 
like that of Nicholas could have rendered it safe. Consequently, 
the more Alexander the First’s delicate constitution yielded to 
the influence of the fatal melancholy which took possession of 
him almost immediately after his victorious return from Paris, 
where he was the chief agent in the Bourbon restoration, the 
more it became evident that Nicholas would be the likely and 
fit person to sueceed him. He was known to be a man of strong 
will, he was married (his wife being the sister of the present 
Emperor of Germany, and a daughter of Friedrich Wilhelm 
III.), and he had already a son and a couple of daughters, 
securing to him an undisturbed succession. Thus, when one 
frosty winter morning of 1825, a courier arrived from Taganrog 
with the news of the sudden death of Alexander, who was sup- 
posed to have taken poison in a fit of melancholy, Nicholas, 
who was left as Lieutenant of the Czar at Petersburg, found 
himself practically the master of the situation; and a formal 
abdication on the part of Constantine, already lodged among the 
secret State papers, made Nicholas legally the successor to his 
brother. A revolt broke out on the 14th of December, 1825, 
among several regiments of the guards, who refused to take the 
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oath of allegiance; but Nicholas drowned their opposition in 
blood, hanged a good many of their leaders, exiled a still greater 
number to Siberia, and began that reign of thirty years which 
the defeat in the Crimea of his forces and his plans brought to 
an abrupt end. Nicholas literally died of vexation at seeing to 
what results his brutal, despotic, and soldierlike system had 
brought the Empire. 

The young heir apparent, as well as the nation, had to endure 
the unbearable temper of his father. Popular rumour says that 
Nicholas often whipped his children with his own hand, and 
the mild nature of his eldest son seems to have been the chief 
object of his anger. He treated him as a Liberal or Freethinker, 
utterly unfit for the part which was reserved to him, and it is 
said that on his death-bed, a few moments before closing his 
mouth for ever, the great despot whispered pitifully, something 
about ‘ poor constitutional Emperor.’ 

Up to the year 1855, that is to say, for nearly thirty-seven 
years of his life, Alexander had no political importance of any 
sort, either to himself or to his country. He was an aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor and nothing else, highly sympathetic to all 
who had anything to do with him, but devoid of any influence 
whatever upon his father: At six years of age he was, in his 
mother’s arms, exposed on the balcony of the Palace to the balls 
of revolted regiments, and he the next morning found himself 
heir apparent to the throne of the greatest empire in the world. 
As if with a view to show him what his tastes and inclinations 
should be, Nicholas at once nominated the child head-ataman of 
Cozacks, or in other words, chieftain of the most savage tribes 
of a half-savage country. IT'rom the age of ten his training and 
education were entrusted to a set of the most stern disciplin- 
arians that could be found among the officers of the guards— 
General Zinovieff, his head tutor, remaining an object of terror for 
Alexander even after he had become a grown-up and married. 
man. The only honest person among those surrounding the un- 
lucky child was the geographer Arsenieff, his teacher in nearly 
all ‘civil subjects,’ a man of highly cultivated mind, who exercised 
but for a short time any influence on the Grand Duke, having 
been soon set aside as a Liberal, and left to die almost in poverty. 
Yet Alexander was growing just at the time when the greatest 
poets and writers of Russia, like Poushkine, Lermontoff, and 
Gogol, were in their prime, and were all banished in’ distant 
provinces, in order to prevent the poisonous influence of their 
liberalism and culture from reaching not only the Palace, but 
even the capital itself. At the age of twenty-three, Alexander 
was married to the Grand Duchess Mary of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
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daughter of Grand Duke Louis II., then a remarkably pretty 
girl of 17, but now a thorough invalid, quite estranged from her 
people, residing the greater part of the year at the Palace of 
Livadia, on the eastern coast of the Crimea, the climate of 
that place apparently being the only one in which it is possible 
for her still to breathe. It was not until he had passed his 
thirtieth ycar that Alexander was allowed to take any important 
part in public life. Until that period he was a young man 
dressed in a colonel’s uniform, and following his father as his 
first aide-de-camp, wherever he went, at home or abroad, in the 
day-time, or at night, to see a fire, or to review a regiment. 
He had not even a house of his own, but lived with his wife, 
children, and household, under the same roof with his father 
and master. The death of his uncle, the Grand Duke Michael 
(fourth son of the Emperor Paul), produced some changes in 
the heir apparent’s position. Some of the posts occupied by 
that rare specimen of brutality having been vacated by his 
death, were entrusted to Alexander, and among these was the 
superintendence of all the military colleges, in which he displayed 
a most beneficial activity. The changes which his mild nature 
introduced in the manner of treatment and training of the 
cadets, when compared with Michael’s régime, were so great 
that a good many people became quite alarmed lest discipline 
should completely break down in the army. This was, however, 
not the case, and Alexander became at once the object of worship 
among the younger generation of military men. We may as 
well advert here to a fact, which though very trifling, shows the 
kind of relations which the present Czar in his younger years esta- 
blished between himself and all those with whom he was brought 
into contact. 

The Russian cadets have a great weakness for smoking, and 
smoking was held in such abhorence by Nicholas, that—as many 
an English traveller in Russia will still remember—any person, 
whatever his age and rank, was arrested by the police, if found 
smoking in the streets. Alexander, who was exceedingly 
fond of cigarettes, hid himself from his father all his life 
long, when he wanted to have a smoke. LDi:regarding all the 
penalties, however, the cadets managed to smoke in their 
schools, and in one of them Alexander arrived one day at a 
moment when the rooms were full of tobacco smoke. He did 
not seem to notice, however, what but a couple of years before 
would have been regarded as a crime very nearly approaching 
high treason, and went quietly on with his inspection, when an 
alarm was suddenly raised, that the Emperor had arrived in the 
school’s courtyard. Alexander suddenly turned to the boys who 
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followed him, and said, ‘It smells of tobacco here very strongly ; 
open quickly the windows; I will go down stairs and detain 
the Emperor fora while.” Andsohe did; the Emperor noticed 
nothing, and the Grand Duke Alexander became more than 
ever the idol of the young men who are old officers now, but 
from whose memory the story seems not to have departed; at 
all events, the writer has had it repeated to him several times. 

The sympathies which Alexander evoked towards himself in 
those early years, by those little kindnesses, were one of the 
elements of his subsequent success. When he began his reforms, 
though all the old nobility rose against him, none of them 
dared attempt anything against a sovereign so strong with the 
young generation, both in the army and outside of it. It is 
well known that only a few representatives of the Romanoff 
dynasty have died a natural death. Regicide was quite a matter 
of course up to the beginning of this century. It was always the 
work of the nobility and courtiers, and keeping in view the blows 
Alexander inflicted on both by the abolition of serfdom only, 
not to speak of other reforms, it becomes quite a matter for 
astonishment that he has hitherto escaped the fate of so many 
of his predecessors. 

It must be said, however, that one of the strongest points of 
Alexander’s character is his capacity of remaining apparently 
quite unconcerned when he is performing his greatest achieve- 
ments of home or foreign policy. He stays in his capital less 
than any of his predecessors. Journeys to the Crimea, to the 
Caucasus, are to him pleasure trips, without which he seems 
unable to pass a few months. Friendly dinners with some of 
the companions of his youth, bear hunting, shooting, and 
theatrical entertainments, are his habitual pastimes when he is 
at Petersburg, or at any of its summer palaces. He wins every 
one by his bonhomie. His father, so celebrated for the almost 
Spartan sobriety and plainness of his living in all respects, except 
his licentiousness, used to ridicule and persecute his son’s weak- 
ness for shooting aud luxurious living. 

The slightest, most imperceptible breach of regulation in 
military uniform by an officer, often led to cashiering under 
Nicholas; while almost the first thing Alexander did on as- 
cending the throne was to allow smoking everywhere, and to 
make the military dress as comfortable and easy as possible. 
Nicholas used to interfere with the smallest detail of every law 
or rule to be introduced, and eyen the working of existing laws 
was not left alone by him. The humblest civil or military 
officer wishing to marry was bound to write a petition to his 
Majesty ; the smallest sentence of a provincial tribunal had to 
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be submitted to his approval; and the grand master of the 
police was daily to report, in person, every trifling accident or 
fire that took place in the city. Alexander put an end to almost 
all these absurdities as soon as the necessary show of reverence 
to the memory of his father in any way allowed it. He initiated 
the greatest reform with more quickness and ease than his 
father showed in dismissing a second-rate official. When he 
had made up his mind to introduce a reform of any sort, he 
wrote, or rather ordered to be written (for in respect of writing 
father and son were equally unskilful), a kind of manifesto, ap- 
pointing a special committee for the purpose of studying the 
question, and seemed to care no more about the matter. The 
committee, usually composed of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of the new and the old régime, sat for months and 
months until they arrived at the conclusions which suited him. 
They were locked up like a jury, until they agreed to recommend 
or formulate his own suggestion. If they quarrelled too much, 
he would simply send them an order to be quicker, or would fix 
a date by which the work was to be completed. He would listen 
just as patiently to all arguments of the old Nicholas party, as to 
those of the more liberal school of new statesmen; but he would 
never give up the main point, notwithstanding all the fearful 
prospects of revolution which the retrogrades used to point out to 
him. When he really saw, as in the case of Poland, or of radical 
conspiracies, that some little danger was to be apprehended, he 
would for a short time assume an apparently more Nicholas-like 
attitude; but in a few months the work was again resumed, and 
the reform carried out all thesame. Having no Parliament, and 
being deprived of the services of openly-expressed public opinion, 
he managed to get nearly everything that institutions of that 
kind usually give to a sovereign, and, perhaps, even more, for 
nothing was lost or mispresented by party struggles. He had, 
of course, nothing to invent, the ideas of all his reforms having 
been long since thoroughly elaborated in Europe. Conse- 
quently, taking a given principle of legislation, he had only to 
order its adaptation to the conditions of his country. There 
could be no discussion whether trial by jury was a good thing, 
or serfdom a bad institution. All that was wanted, since he had 
made up his mind in favour of a principle established abroad, 
was to Russify it, so to speak, and he could therefore quietly go on 
with his dinners, shootings, and travellings, when he had once 
appointed a commission in which the new and the old interests 
were pretty equally represented. It is scarcely probable that, 
as a man, he would ever have proved capable of the doings of a 
Peter the Great, or a Catherine the Great. He has, probably, 
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neither the genius nor the strength of will of either of those 
sovereigns. But it is almost just as certain that neither of 
those two sovereigns would have answered so well as he the re- 
quirement of the time. They would, probably, have attempted 
to do everything themselves, and would never have been able to 
realize the half of what he has done by merely ordering a thing, 
and quietly waiting until it is properly worked out by a little 
special parliament elected for the special occasion; meanwhile 
enjoying himself as best he could, or indulging in those occa- 
sional fits of melancholy in which he seems to resemble his uncle 
Alexander, and which lead people to apprehend a fatal softening 
of his brain. 

In matters of foreign politics, the course of Russia during the 
present reign has been almost as much attributed to Prince 
Gortschakoff as the success of Prussia was attributed to Bismarck, 
or that of Italy to Cavour. But if we judge by the skill in 
home diplomacy which Alexander has always displayed, we 
shall be scarcely justified in attributing to him the somewhat 
indifferent parts which Friedrich Wilhelm and Victor Emmanuel 
have undoubtedly played. The celebrated policy of recuetllement 
after the Crimean war, followed by the stern disregard of every 
one at the time of the Polish insurrection, looks much more 
like the act of a man of Alexander’s type than that of a 
shrewd and highly polished, but sanguine and nervous diplo- 
matist of Prince Gortschakoff’s stamp. The revision of the 
Black Sea treaty was perhaps more the Chancellor’s idea, and 
it was undoubtedly his work, as also were the celebrated notes 
on the Polish question. But by the creation of the Black 
Sea Navigation Company, and the payment to it of fabulous 
subsidies since the close of the Crimean war, the Emperor, 
otherwise little interfering with commercial affairs, has shown 
a firm intention quietly to regain his power in the South. At 
all events, the tact which he displays in managing individuals 
around him would fairly imply an equal ability in transactions 
with those a little more distant. We have no reason to believe 
that a man who has been so skilful in subduing all his oppo- 
nents at home, beginning with his own brother Constantine, 
and ending with factotums of his father, like the old General 
Ignatieff (whose son is now carrying out Alexander’s plans at 
Constantinople), would be unable to determine for himself the 
proper way of dealing with Lord Russell, Earl Granville, 
Prince Bismarck, or any other European statesman. Prince 
Gortsc hakoff probably does not influence Alexander’s resolution 
in matters of foreign policy more than the celebrated Rostowzeff 
did in the matter of the emancipation of the serfs, Ps than 
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Valoueff did in a series of minor internal reforms. Rostowzeff 
died long before his work was finished, without in any way 
causing it to go on less rapidly or persistently on that account. 
Valoueff was dismissed several years ago, and reforms have not 
diminished since. The same thing might have happened with 
the foreign policy of Russia. The finish of its details, the skill 
and clever arrogance of its despatches, reveal the hand of the 
celebrated Chancellor ; but there is great reason to believe that 
the apparently lazy and comfort-loving Czar has at all times 
had much to do with the main ideas involved in it; and the 
supposition would be a mistaken one that the festivities, compli- 
ments, or military reviews at Berlin have been able to divert 
him from any of the ideas which he is apparently so slow in 
generating, but which take so firm a possession of his head when 
they once get inside of it. 

Happily for Russia, as well as for Europe, the present Czar 
has not inherited any of the unpleasant characteristics of his 
father. He ‘is a despot no doubt, but an exceedingly good- 
natured one. The high-handed treatment of Poland will be the 
only stain upon his reign, and even that stain must be attributed 
more to the miserable influence of his surroundings than to his 
personal disposition. He was just beginning to introduce 
various liberal reforms into Russia when the Polish insurrection 
broke out. The retrograde party, full of anger against him, but 
not daring openly to show that anger, attempted to frighten him 
by saying that the outbreak in Poland was only the beginning 
of an outbreak in Russia, and that in neither of those countries 
were the people in such a state as to admit of any change of ad- 
ministration from the manner in which they had been governed 
under his father. This was the chief reason why Alexander 
treated unhappy Poland so mercilessly. He wanted to give a 
warning to his Russian provinces. In addition to this must 
not be forgotten the influence of the traditional policy of the 
Romanoffs with regard to the Polish nation, and the intense 
personal dislike Alexander seems always to have felt towards 
Poles and Jews. It is true, also, that during his reign, blood 
has been profusely shed in the Caucasus and in Central Asia ; 
but this was not war to his mind; it was mere suppression of 
rebellion, and a subjection of wild tribes troubling the peaceful 
population of the distant frontiers of his empire. The Czar has 
sent troops to Poland, the Caucasus, or Bokhara, much in the 
same matter-of-course fashion as our own Government would 
send additional policemen to a town disturbed by Mr. Murphy’s 
preachings, or might order a couple of regiments to Belfast, 
pending the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. Up to the 
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present moment, war, conquest, invasion, in the proper sense of 
those words, seem never to have crossed the mind of Alexander. 
Even the weakness for playing at soldiers, which has always 
been so obvious in the Romanoff dynasty, and which might have 
been increased by the admixture of Hohenzollern blood in the 
veins of its contemporary representatives, is by no means pre- 
eminent in him. It is true that he is constantly holding military 
reviews, and is never to be seen by his subjects otherwise than 
in military garb; but there is something intensely civilian about 
him even when he is galloping on horseback, in a Cozack’s or 
hussar’s uniform, along the front of an army several corps 
strong. Every inch of his father was a stiff, brutal, cuirassier 
sergeant-major. Every inch of Alexander is a well-bred 
nobleman, very rich, very good-natured, affectionate to his chil- 
dren, fond of a good dinner, of shooting and hunting, and 
of making every one comfortable, as long as he is permitted 
the pleasure of feeling that he is doing it voluntarily. He 
has had plenty of opportunities for giving wind to his warlike 
spirit if he had it and wished to do so. But he was never 
seen either in Asia, or in Hungary in 1849, or on the Danube 
and in the Crimea in 1854 and 1855. The only time he took 
an actual part in a war was some twenty-five years ago, 
on the Caucasus, where he was sent for a few weeks, by his 
father, ‘to smell powder,’ where he behaved very bravely under 
the bullets of the Tscherkesses, and where he gained the highest 
military distinction of a subaltern officer in Russia—the little 
white cross of St. George. Since that time, as well as prior to it, 
all the wars he has been personally engaged in were of that 
harmless and peaceful autumnal character which, under the 
auspices of Mr. Cardwell, have been so much encouraged in this 
country for the last two years. 

The notions prevailing in England concerning the traditional 
policy of Russia with reference to Asia and Turkey may cause 
the reader to think that we are drawing here too peaceful a 
picture of Czar Alexander. But we would by no means commit 
ourselves to saying that, should circumstances favour him, Alex- 
ander would not be prepared for the occupation of Constantinople, 
or for the opening of a military high road to India. All we wish 
to point out is, that up to the present, this sovereign, who is already 
somewhat advanced in age, and has held power for nearly twenty 
years, has never shown any craving for conquest or military 
glory. His whole being has seemed always to be that of « 
philanthropic-despotic statesman, blended with a bon vivant, and 
a good family father; but he has never given evidence of the 
slightest disposition of a rapacious soldier, or of an ambitious 
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general. The final conquest of the Caucasus by Alexander’s 
most intimate personal friend, Prince Bariatinsky, was merely 
the natural issue of a struggle which began long before 
Alexander was born; while his conquests in Central Asia were 
tmade—however strange such a statement may seem—almost in 
spite of him. As we shall show it presently, Alexander has 
affirmed unceasingly that he wanted only to secure a safe 
journey for Russian caravans on their way to Bokhara and 

hiva, and to ‘punish’ the savage tribes attacking such 
caravans. But whenever a protecting and chastising expe- 
dition of that sort has been serit out, its general and officers, 
anxious to distinguish themselves, have gone on making con- 
quests on their own account; and Alexander has dismissed 
several of them for having made ‘too many conquests.’ So 
little, indeed, has he seemed ever to have cared for new annexa- 
tions of territory, that murmurs on the part of a good many of 
his subjects were often to be heard against his indifference in 
such matters, and every Russian patriot was equally puzzled at 
seeing how little the Czar thought of the plot of territory he 
had to lose on the Danube at the close of the Crimean war, and 
at reading a few years ago the startling and unexpected order 
to sell the Russian possessions in America. 

But while granting all this, we must not overlook the fact, 
that hitherto circumstances have to a considerable extent con- 
tributed towards the pacific character of the policy of Alexander. 
The disasters brought upon the throne which he inherited in 
1855 naturally implied long years of what has been so appro- 
priately called by Prince Gortschakoff a recueil/ement. Every- 
thing had to be reformed, from a worthless army, and a 
corrupt administration of justice, to ruined finances, and an 
ignorant bureaucracy. The position of Russia then was in- 
comparably worse than the position of France is now, for 
France is rich, well cultivated, comparatively small in the 
extent of her territory, and is covered with railways; while 
Russia had only paper for money, no manufactures, scarcely any 
agriculture, no railways, and scarcely any practicable roads, over a 
territory of some eight millions of square miles. The task the 
new Czar had before him was not only a hard but a gigantic one ; 
and revenge upon Europe, or any idea of regular conquests or 
wars, was, of course, quite out of the question, except in that 
incidental way in which they were carried on in Asia and the 
Caucasus, where an army of a few thousand savages, recruited 
mainly on the very spot where war was to be carried on, was 
for many years fighting, disciplining, and civilizing fifty times 
that amount of still more savage savages. Alexander did only 
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what circumstances forced him todo. He set to at the peaceful 
work of reforms, and carried them on with a skill, tact, and 
above all with an ease, which have not yet been sufficiently 
appreciated, but which will some day excite the wonder of those 
who are able to grasp the magnitude of the task performed 
within the short period of seventeen years, and which can find 
its explanation only in the wonderful aptitudes and capacities of 
the Russian race, and in the endless wealth of the Russian soil. 
In less than twenty years an amount of work has been per- 
formed, corresponding to what has taken a century in other 
countries. Go to any large Russian town you like, and you will 
find a railroad ready to carry you to and fro, or about to be 
ready to do so; a jury sitting to try the criminal, who was 
but a few years agoat the mercy of a corrupted official ; a muni- 
cipal council discussing its local budget; and a copy of the 
translations of Buckle, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, J. 8. Mill, 
Tyndall, or Huxley, on the table of nearly every man of the very 
class which, before the Crimean war, was occupied only in hunt- 
ing, drinking bad champagne, and flogging the serfs to death. 
The usual difficulty for highly-gifted races, when about to 
emerge from a primitive to a civilized state of life, is to find a 
ruler capable of giving them the first start, donner le branie, as 
French people say. Whenso much has been done, the monstrous 
block rolls of itself with a celerity which surprises everybody, 
and seriously frightens the man who initiated the movement, 
and which sometimes far exceeds all limits of reasonable speed. 
So it is with Russia. In 1856 the first reforms began, and in 
1861 elements of ultra-radical revolution were already ferment- 
ing in nearly all towns in which a university or a first-class 
public school were to be found. Immediately upon that followed 
the Polish insurrection, which, together with the Russian disturb- 
ances, naturally increased the amount of work the Government 
had on hand, and rendered it still more imperative for Alexander 
to give up all concern with foreign affairs. Then followed the 
death of the heir apparent just as he came of age, and was 
about to share the labour of his father, having been as carefully 
educated as any contemporary prince in Europe. Ifigh praise 
must be given here to the Empress Maria, who, notwithstanding 
her strong tendency to bigotry (all the more strange in her that 
the Greek religion is not her own, but one imposed upon her by 
the law of the country), took always the greatest care that her 
children should be educated as nearly up to the requirements of 
the age as was in any way compatible with their position as 
members of a reigning family. ‘The late heir apparent, instead 
of having, like his father, stupid generals to train him, had all 
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the best and most liberal professors of the university among his 
teachers; and the death of the young prince was not only a 
grief to Alexander Romanoff, but a positive practical loss to 
the Empire of Russia. The second son, quite unprepared for 
the position into which he was thus brought, had now to be 
educated and trained for it; the awkward task of marrying him 
to the bride of his brother was to be gone through ; and the 
health of the Empress, which was never restored after the death 
of her son, was causing just then very serious apprehensions. 
It took Alexander about two years to get over all these family 
sorrows and difficulties, so that he scarcely heard the distant 
reports of the guns of Sadowa. Otherwise, if we are to believe 
that he is invariably stretching his hand towards the Sclavonian 
countries, he might have then found an opportunity of advan- 
tageously mixing himself up with the affairs of Europe. Then 
came the two attempts upon his life, of which one at least, that 
of Petersburg, must have only still more impressed him with 
the necessity of concentrating his attention upon home affairs. 
So that practically it has been only during these last five years 
that he has hada more quiet time; and we must, of course, take 
this fact into account when estimating the personal character 
of a despotic and irresponsible sovereign, and trying to make 
out what sort of indication it offers as to his probable future 
political activity. As soon as he got a little rest, and saw an 
opportunity of regaining his power in the Black Sea without a 
chance of entangling himself in a war, he at once took full 
advantage of it, and this with all the skill, ease, simplicity, and 
thoroughness which characterize almost all the doings of his 
reign. 

Briefly stated, there are two points in European politics which 
are supposed to be subjects of the constant pre-occupation and 
aim of the Czar, and to represent the alpha and omega of 
Russian diplomacy. These points are Constantinople and the 
Sclaves of Austria. That a hold upon the capital of the Sultan 
is a traditional aspiration of the court of St. Petersburg there 
cannot be the slightest doubt. Destruction of Poland, weaken- 
ing of Austria, and resurrection of the Byzantine Empire are, 
rightly or wrongly, considered by nine out of ten educated 
Russians to be the fundamental interests of Russian policy. 
But to conclude from this that it is the present Emperor’s 
desire to annex the Austrian Sclaves to his Empire is more than 
rash. We would venture to assert that neither Alexander nor 
his successor, if he be an intelligent sovereign, would take the 
Austrian Sclaves if they were offered to him on the part of all 
the European governments united ; and we would venture to do 
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so on the following considerations :—Panslavism has never been, 
and will never be, favourably looked upon by the Russian Govern- 
ment, for, besides being very troublesome in itself, it has the 
weak point of easily producing other isms, like Germanism, 
Finlandism, and perhaps even Tartarism. Among the eighty 
millions of subjects of the Czar there are scarcely twenty-five 
millions of Russians, and even they, strictly speaking, are not 
Sclaves at all, but a mixture of Finns and Tartars. If the 
Government were to hoist to-day a Sclave flag, it would see to- 
morrow a German flag on the Baltic, a Polish flag in Warsaw, 
some separatist piece of calico in Finland, and by-and-by 
similar ones in the lands of the Tartars, the Georgians, the 
Armenians, the Kirghizes, and other tribes able to trace the 
existence of an independent khan or prince in their past his- 
tory. The conquest of Constantinople would lose all justification, 
for the Turks have certainly as good a right to claim an inde- 
pendent national existence as any people in the world. Of all 
this the diplomacy of Petersburg is perfectly aware. But for 
many other reasons it does not care for the Austrian Sclaves. 
The so-called Sclaves area very heterogenous people, constantly 
quarrelling among themselves. They have become accustomed 
to the representative form of government in Austria, and 
would expect to have it still more developed—an expectation 
which the Czar is by no means likely to favour. Each tribe 
among them claims autonomy for itself, and this would clash 
with autocracy. They are poor, lazy, and unskilful in 
industry, and the Czar has quite enough of similar characters 
among his own folk. In fact, the only advantage their acquisi- 
tion would present to him is that Austria would be weakened 
pro tanto. But she is just as much, if not more, weakened 
while the Sclaves are kept in a permanent state of fermentation, 
Never did the Czar himself, or any of the high officials, commit 
themselves in any direct way towards the Sclaves, and they 
never will. But they allow literary men to write what they 
like on the subject of ‘the great future of the Sclavonians;? 
they allow private ethnographic exhibitions to take place 
at Moscow, and ‘Sclavonian brothers’ to be invited by 
hundreds ; they do not mind a monster concert of ‘Sclavonie 
‘music’ now and then. But they will not go an inch beyond 
that, and they would put a speedy stop even to these innocuous 
things if they saw that such private contributions to politics 
were in any way detrimental to the preservation of peace or 
order in Russia. Up to the present moment, however, Pan- 
slavist sport among Russian subjects has proved only beneficial. 
It troubled Austria ; it gave occupation to many a patriot who 
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‘would, perhaps, otherwise indulge in home politics; it gave also 
some occupation to the Grand Duke Constantine, a clever and 
fidgetty man, strongly inclined to take the lead of the opposi- 
tion, and who has here a nice opportunity of harmlessly using 
his hours of leisure, and satisfying his tastes for unofficial 
politics. In all these respects the so-called Panslavist agitation 
was an advantage to the Czar’s Government, and it has made 
some use of it. But it has never taken anything like an active 
part in it, never in any way committed itself; officially it has 
always ignored Panslavism, and has hardly spent a single 
rouble on any of those emissaries who are believed to be swarm- 
ing all over the Sclavonian provinces of Austria ; these are, all 
of them, voluntary contributors to Panslavism. As to Alexander 
himself, he never saw any of the Sclavonian countries, except 
from the window of a railway carriage, hardly ever spoke to 
any of the Sclayonian patriots, and certainly never paid them 
any compliments or showed them any attention. 

What we venture to assert here with reference to the Sclavo- 
nian policy of Russia is matter of fact, more or less easily to be 
verified. Everything we could say on the Eastern question, on 
the other hand, would be a matter of conjecture. All that is 
known on this point is so vague and incoherent as to preclude 
all reasonable conclusion. A testament of Peter the Great on 
the policy Russia is bound to pursue in the East is supposed to 
exist, but no one has seen this document; and even if it really 
exists, the suggestions of the clever despot must be utterly im- 
practicable now. A more positive fact, though one almost 
equally remoté, is the alliance concluded in 1786 between Cathe- 
rine IT. of Russia and Joseph II. of Austria, for the conquest 
and partition of Turkey. Austria was to get the whole of 
Servia and Bosnia for her promise to assist the restoration of 
the Byzantine Empire. But twenty years later, when the 
Servians rose like one man and showed what they were capable 
of, and when war was raging all over Europe, the alliance 
broke down. An Austrian archduchess, becoming the wife of 
Napoleon, finally showed to the descendants of Catherine that 
their interests in the Kast, far from being identical with those of 
Austria, were diametrically opposed. Things have never changed 
since. In 1827, when Nicholas attacked Turkey, only the 
friendship of Charles X. of France, and intimate family relations 
to the Court of Berlin, saved him from a formidable Euro- 
pean alliance, headed by Austria. In 1853 the same thing came 
up again, and General Fadéeff, the well-known writer on the 
military affairs of Russia and on the Eastern question, avows 
quite plainly what the position of his fatherland is with regard 
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to any possible plan the Government may entertain with refer- 
ence to Turkey :— 

‘It is impossible for Russia to carry on a war on the Balkan 
peninsula without the permission of Austria, and that permission she 
can, under no circumstances, obtain. Look at the map. Russia can 
reach European Turkey only by one road—through the gate formed 
by the south-east angle of the Carpathians and the mouth of the 
Danube: the key of that gate is in the hands of Austria. By 
crossing the Danube, or even the Pruth, a Russian army would ex- 
pose its rear to Austria. In this awkward position, the first 
threatening demonstration on the part of Austria would compel the 
army to beat a hasty retreat, as in 1854. The lower Danube is 
accessible only with an Austrian passport. In relation to Russia, the 
geographical position of European Turkey may be compared to a 
strong chest, of which Austria forms the lid; without lifting that lid 
it is impossible to get anything out of the chest. Russia has had 
sufficient experience of that. . . . It was rumoured in 1854 
that Prince Paskevitch strongly represented to the late Emperor that, 
once resolved on a war with ‘Turkey, it was necessary, above all, to 
prepare for a war with Austria. He affirmed that the Eastern 
question could be solved only at Vienna, not in Turkey. Events 
have proved the correctness of the views of the celebrated warrior.’ 

General Fadéeff isno diplomatic authority. Ie is merely a 
superior officer of the état major, and is expressing his private 
opinion only. But the view taken here is sufficiently plausible 
to make us hope that as long as Austria has not been dismem- 
bered, and Prince Bismarck has not yet had the audacity to 
claim Francis Juseph’s eight millious of Germans, Russia, even 
if she were most anxious to invade Turkey, will be utterly 
unable to do so. 

There remains, of course, the possibility of an invasion by 
sea; but for this very adventurous enterprise a fleet is needed, 
and Russia has none in the Black Sea, and cannot have one 
worth speaking of much before the end of the present century. 
The ‘sick man’ can be expected to die only when the Austro- 
Hungarian empire is reduced toa Magyar kingdom; Galicia, 
Poland, and Posen reconstituted into the old kingdom of 
Poland; and the twenty odd millions of Austrian and Tarkish 
Sclaves transformed into a confederation under the leadership 
of the Russian Emperor, just as Bavarians, Hanoverians, and 
Saxons are now confederated under Friedrich Wilhelm. To- 
wards anything of that kind Russia has not yet made a single 
step; and if we bear in mind the time and efforts it has cost 
Italy and Germany to arrive at a much more legitimate union, 
we can remain pretty confident that, whatever may be the tes- 
tament of Peter and the intentions of Alexander, the various 
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Sclayonian tribes, unable to understand each other’s dialect, 
perfectly strange to the Russians, constantly quarrelling among 
themselves, poor, unskilled, and ignorant, will remain for long 
years to come an insurmountable obstruction on the high road 
from Petersburg to Constantinople. 

Had Alexander any prospect at all of either crowning himself 
with the Byzantine crown, or securing it to any of his proxi- 
mate successors, either he would have courted Austria, as 
Nicholas did in 1849, or else he would have stimulated those 
ideas which are usually agitated for years and years before an 
enterprise of this sort iswaged. But until about five years ago, 
the very word Panslavism was prosecuted in Russia, and till 1868 
there was not a single book allowed to be published on the Eastern 
question. General Kovalevsky was commissioned to the head- 
quarters of the Russian army in 1854, for the special purpose of F 
writing a history of the war, and his book—notwithstanding it 
being almost void of politics—was kept back from publication 
for more than twelve years. General Fadéeff’s book followed it; 
and if we add to these two small works a short political preface 
of General Todleben to his purely military work on the siege 
of Sebastopol, we shall have nearly all that has yet appeared in 
Russia on a subject, with reference to which it would be clearly 
in her interest to spread a certain set of ideas among the Rus- 
sians, as well as among the Sclaves. It may be said that it was 
part of the policy of the Petersburg cabinet to keep everybody 
in the dark. But then there would have been a possibility of 
what is called stimulating the ideas without unveiling the 
plans of Government ; and on the other hand, if such was the 
policy, there is no reason why it should not be persevered in 
still. In a word, it seems to us that the Emperor Alexander 
has either so fine and subtle a policy in the East as to defy all 
analysis, or that he has as yet had none at all, which would, of 
course, be by no means a guarantee that he will not have one as 
soon as the immense amount of work he has had to accomplish 
has somewhat advanced. It would, however, be quite out of 
the scope of our short sketch to speculate on any topics of this 
nature; and a few paragraphs more on Russian policy in Asia 
is all that space permits us. At no time has Central Asia so 
much pre-occupied the public mind both in England and in 
India as it does just now, and General Romanofsky’s book is a 
most welcome source of information on many points connected 
with this subject. The General has been commander-in-chief 
in that distant region, and wrote his notes immediately after he 
had been recalled, and solely with the view of giving to the 
Russian public a private account of what he had done. So 
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that the book has the additional merit of not being a work 
composed with an eye towards making Europe believe what 
the Petersburg Government wishes. 

The advance of Russians into Central Asia began centuries 
ago, when the Czars of Moscow freed from the Tartar invasion, 
wanted first to retaliate upon the expelled invaders, and after- 
wards to find markets for manufactures, which, being of a very 
inferior quality, could not be sold in Europe. In 1472, during 
the reign of John III. (or Ivan ILL.) Perm was conquered, and 
the Czardom of Moscow, formerly bounded by the river Volga, 
was thus extended to the Oural mountains. During the same 
reign Viatka was also captured, and the north-eastern frontier 
of the Muscovite dominions removed as far as Siberia. During 
the reign of John IV., the Czardoms of Kazan and Astrakhan 
were annexed, and a common Cozack, of the name of Yermak, 
having, with some followers of his, taken possession of the 
greater part of Siberia, made a present of that vast territory to 
the Czar. At the same time some other Cozacks living along 
the Volga took possession of the whole valley of the Oural river. 
The natural wealth of the newly-conquered countries, and the 
commercial advantages they presented, soon attracted into these 
regions a large number of adventurers, who settled in them; 
and towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
Muscovites held with a strong hand the whole of Siberia 
and the vast country of Orenbourg, whence the conquest of 
Central Asia was to be carried on two centuries later. The 
natural limits of the Empire under Peter the Great were the 
river Oural on the East of Russia, and the river Irtish on the 
South of Siberia. Beyond these two great rivers extend for 
many thousands of miles those monotonous wildernesses, which 
are called steppes, and the whole population of which consisted 
at that time of a few thousands of wandering savages called 
Kirhizes. These tribes, when not fighting among themselves, 
united in attacks upon the Russian frontier settlements, and, as 
a matter of course, compelled the Russians to pursue them into 
the interior of the steppes. During these continued fights, 
some of the tribes submitted to the Russian rule, some remained 
unsubdued up to our own days. During two centuries no one 
could make out who was the real master of the endless tracts of 
land which separated the rich and fruitful Khanates of 
Central Asia from the banks of the Oural and the Irtish. A 
good deal of trade was carried on between these Khanates 
and the towns of Astrakhan and Orenbourg, but it was 
carried on chiefly by Bokhara merchants coming across 
the steppes, not by Russian merchants venturing abroad ; 
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for while the former managed to get safely with their caravans 
through the wilderness, and to make a good bargain with the 
Muscovites, the latter were always sure either to be robbed and 
killed in the steppes, or to be robbed and sold into bondage in 
the Khanates themselves. So great indeed was the desire of 
the Russians to get the silk and cotton of Bokhara and Khiva 
in exchange for such products as Muscovite industry could 
offer, that the merchants of the Khanates trading in Russia 
were for nearly two centuries exempt from all taxes and duties, 
notwithstanding the bad treatment the Russian merchants 
underwent in the Khanates, and the heavy duties levied upon 
their wares. It was under the Emperor Nicholas that the first 
attempts to compel the Khanates to a fairer way of trading were 
made. But very little success was obtained, the expedition 
either being unable to reach the fertile countries beyond the 
Oxus, and returning without any result at all, or perishing as 
did the miserable expedition under Count Perofsky in 1839, 
under the combined influence of want of water and food, and of 
constant fights with the overwhelming forces of the Khans, and 
the hostile nomadic tribes. However, towards the end of the 
reign of Nicholas, the steppes beyond the rivers Oural and 
Irtish somehow or other came to be considered as Russian 
territory; they were called Domains of the Kirhizes of 
Orenbourg, and of the Kirhizes of Siberia respectively, and 
some reliable outpost settlements were established not only in 
the steppes, but even beyond them on the banks of Syr-Daria. 
Of these, Fort Perofsky, which was almost a fortress, was both 
the most distant and the most important, since it enabled the 
Russians to launch a couple of steamers on the Aral Sea, and 
thence to navigate a portion of the Syr-Daria. That full security 
to the traders was still far from being established is clear, from the 
fact that now and then whole settlements were exterminated by 
the wandering tribes, and many of the fortified outposts regu- 
larly besieged by the united troops of the Khan of Khokand 
and the Emir of Bokhara. But the Russian Government 
seemed to have quite made up its mind to secure the Central 
Asiatic market, and a special Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate the state of affairs in the Asiatic dominions, in 1854, 
pronounced it absolutely necessary to ‘unite the new outpost 
‘ line on the Syr-Daria with the advanced posts on the southern 
‘frontier of Siberia.’ This resolution practically meant the 
erection of new’fortified places further along the river of Syr- 
Daria to the foot of the mountains Tian-Shan and to the lake 
of Jssik-Kul, and was already approved by Nicholas when the 
Crimean war broke out, and caused the Government to postpone 
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all its projects in Asia. The new line which was to be 
occupied by the Russians not only offered them some safety 
from invasion, but secured them some fertile territories along 
the river, where their settlements could find at least some of 
the necessaries of life, the steppes being so barren and in- 
convenient for traffic, that every ewt. of flour cost in Fort 
Perofsky about one pound sterling more than it did in Astra- 
khan or Orenbourg, and every gun shot was calculated to cost 
about thirty shillings. 

It was towards 1860 that the postponed project was resumed 
again, the first steps being taken from Siberia by the con- 
struction of Forts Vernoe and Kastek, at the foot of 'Tian-Shan. 
Thence Colonel Zimmerman advanced in a westerly direction 
towards Syr-Daria with a force of some 2,000 men, and took 
possession of the Khokand fortresses Pishpek and Tokmak. At 


| the same time General Debou, with another couple of thousand 


men, advanced along Syr-Daria eastwardly, and took possession 
of Yany-Kourgan. Thus towards the beginning of 1864 the 
two little detachments were at but a comparatively short dis- 
tance from each other, and in June of that year the forces 
of General Debou, commanded by Colonel Verefkine, took 
the capital of Turkestan ; while, about the same time, those of 
Colonel Zimmerman, commanded by Colonel Tsherniajeff, 
took the fort of Aouliet. The ends of the two lines were thus 
nearly joined, and in October of the same year Colonel Tsher- 
niajeff entered 'Tshekment as General commanding the united 
detachments. But if it was easy to occupy all these places with 
very small forces, it turned out highly difficult to keep them. 
The Khan of Khokand at once mustered considerable forces and 
attacked several of the Russian positions without obtaining any 
particular success; but nevertheless he became so troublesome 
to General Tsherniajeff as to cause him to ask for rein- 
foreements and for permission to attack Tashkend, so as to 
preclude the possibility of the Emir of Bokhara taking posses- 
sion of it, and thus increasing his power at the expense of the 
now weakened Khan of Khokand, a combination which was 
then, as he learned, in course of being realized. The Govern- 
ment refused him permission to advance any further than Tshek- 
ment, but ordered some forces to be despatched for the purpose 
of strengthening the already conquered line. But as no rein- 
forcements could be expected before the lapse of some fifteen 
months, and as the quickest exchange of despatches between 
the General and the Ministry at St. Petersburg required some 
eight or ten weeks, the General, long before the answer reached 
him, was compelled, by the impending attacks upon himself, to 
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take the desperate step of advancing with the small forces he 
possessed, and in less than a month he had defeated the whole 
army of Alimkoula, and taken possession of several fortified 
places, besides the town of Tashkend itself, in the streets of 
which he had to fight for three days and three nights. Alim- 
koula having been killed, and the whole of his army dispersed, 
General Tsherniajeff might have now expected some rest, had 
not his anticipation concerning the Emir of Bokhara been only 
too well justified, Taking advantage of the defeat of his rival, 
the Emir of Bokhara invaded at once the territory of Khokand, 
took possession of Khodgent, and assumed a warlike attitude 
towards the Russians. In October, an embassy sent by the 
General to the Emir, was arrested, and this naturally led to 
open hostilities, in the course of which the Russian General 
had some rather unsuccessful encounters with the numerous 
troops of the Emir, but he still managed to preserve both 
Tashkend and the fertile territory around it. 

As soon as the news of the conquests which the General had 
thus made on his own responsibility reached St. Petersburg, 
and the complications into which he had got with the Emir 
became known, he was recalled, and General Romanofsky was 
sent in his place with strict instructions not to make new con- 
quests, but to establish friendly commercial relations with the 
Khans, and to introduce some sort of regular system of Govern- 
ment in the already acquired territories. It reads almost like 
a romance when General Romanofsky describes his arrival to 
take command of an “army” of some 3,000 soldiers strong, 
with no money, no provisions, and with the men exhausted to 
such an extent as to return about thirty sick every day. On 
the other hand, at a distance of some fifty miles, at Oura- 
Tube, the Emir was mustering an army some 100,000 strong, 
with more than 100 guns. The General knowing, however, 
that nothing was more fatal in dealing with Asiatic tribes than 
to show discouragement, entered at once on a couple of recon- 
noitring expeditions, during which he defeated the vanguard 
detachments of the Emir, and took something like 20,000 sheep, 
which allowed him to increase the rations of the troops, and 
thus to improve their condition. When so much had been 
attained, the General, believing that a sufficient impression 
on the Khan had been produced, once more renewed 
peaceful negotiations, asking the Emir to set at liberty the 
detained Embassy, to prohibit any attack upon Russian out- 
posts, and to withdraw the bulk of his troops from the territory 
occupied by the Russians. The Emir refused to comply with 
any of thesedemands. He would not liberate the prisoners, and 
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he replied to General Romanofsky that so far from withdraw- 
ing himself, he advised the General to retreat beyond Syr- 
Daria if he did not wish to be annihilated together with his 
troops. At the same time attacks on the outposts were renewed 
by large parties of Bokhara cavalry, and Russian patrols and 
piquets were almost nightly beheaded, the heads being on these 
occasions invariably carried away, and the mutilated bodies left 
on the ground. At the same time the General learned that a 
great many agents of the Khan were spread all over the country 
occupied by the Russians, and were preparing a revolt, which 
‘ was to break out at Tashkend, as well as in the rear of the 
> Russian troops, simultaneously with the attack contemplated by 
} — the Emir. The position of the General became more and more 
3 | critical, although some of the promised reinforcement began 
) | already to arrive. Two steamers reached Tchinaz from the 
Aral Sea, bringing some troops and other necessaries, and some 
d — small detachments arrived from Siberia. But they did not 
much increase the main forces of the General, for, besides the 
ir | sickness of a great many of his soldiers, he had constantly to 
13 | detach troops for garrison and observation purposes in the newly 


,- | occupied localities. In case of a defeat the General was pretty 
ne | sure to lose every soul of his little army, for the nearest points 
y« | offering any refuge were Fort Vernoe and Fort Perofsky, both 


ke | of which were over 500 miles distant. In his immediate rear 
to | he had but a treacherous population, conquered, but ready to 
o, — revolt. The main body of his available army consisted of 
to | 14 companies of infantry, 500 Cossacks, 22 guns, and a rocket 
i” wear altogether numbering about 3,000 men and 1,000 
. | horses. 
- In the beginning of May, 1866, the news reached the 
er, General that the Emir was actually advancing upon him, and 
‘an | had already reached Jrdjar. No time was to be lost. He 
m- } made up his mind to meet him half way ; and, on the eighth 
ird | of the same month, managed somehow to rout the whole of the 
ep, Khan’s army, to drive him in flight to Samarkand, his camp 
ind § 2nd no end of provisions and ammunition falling into the hands 
een | of the little Russian army, the whole loss of which at that 
ion } battle consisted of twelve wounded men. The most important 
ved | Tesult of the Jrdjar victory was, however, the subsequent 
the | capture of Khodjent, and of nearly the whole of the Syr-Daria, 
yut- | 28 far as Namangan, one of the richest and most important 
ory districts the Russians yet possessed. In addition to this, the 
vith | Victory of General Romanotsky seemed to have put a stop to 
and } @ny further hostilities. At all events, the Emir, as well as the 


Khan of Khokand, sent out embassies with assurances of their 
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friendly dispositions, and all the prisoners detained at Bokhara 
were released. The capture of Khodjent was also most impor- 
tant from a strategical point of view, since it precluded nearly 
all possibility of any joint military action on the part of the 
two Khanates. Highly satisfied with these results, General 
Romanofsky, while reporting them to St. Petersburg, and 
asking for instructions as to the conditions upon which peace 
with Bokhara was to be concluded, began to organize the 
administration of the newly-acquired territories. ‘This was a 
most difficult task, not only because of his not possessing the 
necessary officers, but also because of the necessity of imposing 
taxes and duties which seem to be as unwillingly submitted to 
in Asia as anywhere else. Besides, the Russian policy has 
always been, when dealing with Asiatic tribes, to free newly- 
conquered provinces for a certain time from all taxes, including 
even those they paid under their own rulers. This, of course, 
rendered the new masters very popular at the outset, and made 
their rule pretty secure. But when the time to impose taxes 
and duties came, a revolt of the apparently quite pacified and 
subjugated population immediately broke out. ‘The natural 
consequence of this peculiar policy repeated itself in this 
instance also. All the territories acquired between 1864 and 
1866 remained exempted from nearly every kind of taxation or 
contributions; and when General Romanofsky received the 
intimation that he had no more money to expect from Peters- 
burg, and must begin to make local means serve local wants, it 
at once became more difficult to retain the new possessions than 
it had been to conquer them. Disturbances and refusals to pay 
taxes or to contribute to the maintenance of the troops arose on 
all sides, and the clauses of peace prescribed from St. Petersburg 
rendered the position still more difficult. An indemnity was to 
be imposed upon the Emir, which he point blank refused to 
pay, accepting the remaining conditions of peace, which consisted 
mainly in the acknowledgment of the new frontiers, in the 
reduction of duties on Russian ware, and in the guarantee of 
full security to Russian traders in the Khanates. Keeping in 
view the agitation which had already begun in the occupied 
provinces, and the re-appearance of new agents of the Emir 
exciting people to revolt, both General Romanofsky and General 
Krijanofsky (just then arrived at his new post as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Central Asiatic dominions) thought they had but 
one course to pursue, and that was to open hostilities again. 
And so, in October of the same year, Oura-Tube and Dyjizak 
were taken, and the Russian outposts brought to the very walls 
of Samarkand. 
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Here concludes the account of General ‘Romanofsky’s eight 
months’ command. In December of the same year he had to 
return to the capital, and about two years later published the 
book we refer to, and which must be viewed much less in the 
light of memoirs or of a personal narrative, than in the light of 
an unofficial defence of himself, against accusations of having 
made unauthorized conquests, and having generally disregarded 
the instructions sent from a committee in which War and Foreign 
Office clerks had to decide what was to be his proper line of 
action. That the Petersburg Government was sincere in de- 
claring itself unwilling to extend its dominions can scarcely be 
doubted. General Romanofsky quotes verbatim several des- 
patches, refusing to sanction any further advance of troops, which, 
however, always arrived too late, when not only advances but 
actual conquests had already been made. It may certainly be said 
that such despatches were mere mock instructions calculated to 
pacify European diplomacy ; but we have reason to believe in the 
first place that the Russian Cabinet by no means cares so much 
about European Cabinets as is generally supposed—at all 
events, with reference to its Asiatic dealings: and in the second, 
that the fact of the Turkestan commander-in-chief having been 
persistently left without money as well as without troops, is the 
best proof that the instructions meant what they said. The 
constant change of the head officers is, perhaps, an additional 
fact in support of this theory. In fact, the Government seems 
to have been perfectly aware that conquered markets are much 
less advantageous than independent and friendly markets, and 
it has been more anxious to inspire these semi-savage Khanates 
with respectful feelings than actually to subdue them. In this 
respect the Times is perfectly right in saying— 


‘If the Russians have been obliged to use force, and if the use of 
force has ended in the occupation of more or less of the hostile terri- 
tory, this ought not to surprise Englishmen, in whose dealings with 
Asiatics precisely the same phenomenon has appeared. We began 
with a fort at Madras, and a factory on the Hooghly. Now we rule 
two hundred millions of human beings, yet there never was a time 
when conquest was made for its own sake. There never was a 
time when India directors and their servants, when Ministers and 
Parliament, did not think we had too much. We conquered in spite 
of ourselves ; we went spell-bound to greatness ; the country fell to us 
as of necessity. This is not new, for the Roman Empire itself was 
built up in this way. The Russian Gazette alleges that the dominion 
over the wild regions of Central Asia is falling to Russia after this 
manner, without any deliberate seeking on her part. The conclusion, 
of course, is that a tendency so deep and strong, and so independent 
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of human will, must be full of benefits for the world. “ Manifest 
destiny ” appears here, asin the conflict between the Anglo-American 
and the Mexican or the Indian, and it is certainly as grand an 
achievement to restore an Old World as to conquer a New. —Times, 
Nov. 19, 1872. 


But where our contemporary erred was in never giving any 
matter of fact information concerning the Russian progress in 
Asia, nor any adequate estimate of its real importance for the out- 
side world. All that has appeared in the Times on this subject for 
these last ten years, has been either Berlin: translations of some 
stale articles from St. Petersburg papers, or now and then a 
London translation of just as stale a letter of Herr Arminius 
Vambéry, writing from his residence at Pesth to the Al/gemeine 
Zeitung, on Samarkand and Oura-Tube complications. And 
while doing so little for the really important side of the question, 
our leading organ does that little in such a clumsy way, as to 
give quite unnecessary offence to the Russian Government, 
which is sure to return the compliment at the first opportunity 
in the shape of some insulting note to the Foreign Office, for 
stupidities written in Printing-house Square. Here is what the 
Petersburg Exchange Gazette says already, with reference to the 
recent remarks of the Times :— 


‘We have much rejoiced that England has openly admitted that 
she is powerless to assist or defend Khiva. But should we not rather 
look upon this admission as an insult? What would the English have 
said if, during their war with the mountain tribes of India, we had 
talked of Russian help and protection? They represent as a good turn 
done to Russia the refusal of Lord Northbrook to give the assistance 
asked for by the Khivan envoy ; but the very circumstance that he 
received the envoy and gave him an audience is an insult to Russia. 
If we wished to conquer a wealthy and populous country in Asia, it 
would be easier for us to do this in China, which would afford us 
much greater advantages than India. . . . If we wished to act 
with more energy in Asia, we would do very different things. A 
single Russian division can pass quite unhindered to the Indus, then 
march through Turkestan, Mongolia, and Mandjouria, and conquer 
half of China.’ 


Now, instead of generalities about the question as to whether 
it is Providence or something else that sends Russians to Asia, 
and whether England can or cannot and ought or ought not to 
oppose their progress, it would certainly have been more useful 
and business-like to inquire whether it is true that, as Herr 
Vambéry stated already in 1869, the Russians have, in accord- 
ance with their treaties with the Khanates, to pay only 3 per 
cent. duties, where England pays 40 per cent., and whether it is 
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true, as a ‘traveller in Turkestan’ stated in the Manchester 

Guardian of November 27th, 1872, that the Atalik Ghazee (the 

ruler of the now independent Chinese Turkestan) said, in con- 

cluding his recent treaty with Russia, that ‘formerly he had 
‘been inclined to make friends with the English; but now he 

‘gave the preference to the Czar of Russia.’ That new and 

clever potentate has twice sent an embassy to Calcutta, with- 

out scarcely any result. 


‘Surely,’ says the correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, ‘it 
is our own tardiness in accepting the hand which he held out to us. 
Our conduct reminds one of Punch’s pictures of Lord John Russell 
as the small boy who chalked up ‘“ No Popery” and then ran away. 
We have for the last five years been engaged in removing all kinds of 
obstacles on the way to Central Asia. We have brought pressure to 
bear on the Maharajah of Cashmere to repress the malpractices of his 
officials, We have gone to the expense of maintaining a British agent 
in Ladak to protect the trade. We have negotiated a treaty with 
Cashmere sacrificing all our own Customs dues on goods passing 
through India into Cashmere, and all our transit duties on shawls, 
for the sake of procuring a free-trade route into Turkestan. We have 
spent thousands of pounds on roads and bridges in our own hill 
provinces to facilitate the traffic. And of all this the sole aim and 
object has been to procure an entrance into the Turkestan market, 
and so into the rich provinces of Western China. 

‘On the other hand, the ruler of this valuable market stands at the 
door inviting us to enter. Nay more, he sends his envoys to fetch 
us. Yet we stand outside like a bashful guest who has driven up 
with a great dash and knocked loudly at the door, but who hesitates 
in the entrance fiddling with his hat and gloves.’ 


All such questions ought to preoccupy our daily papers 
much more than they do as yet. The immense Empire, 
suddenly awakened by Alexander’s hand from the torpid 
slumber in which it was wrapped, seems to us to be nowadays 
the most important subject of study for every European politi- 
cian, and we are utterly unable to account for the ignorance 
that prevails about it. An indifferent book by Mr. H. Dixon, 
and a couple of very light books by Mr. Barry, are all 
that has appeared on Russia for these last two or three 
years. A paper like the Zimes has even no correspondent 
at Petersburg, and the natural result of such a state of affairs 
is that the public is kept in perfect ignorance of all that con- 
cerns the colossal power which is to play the leading part in 
European events of the future. So great indeed is this ignorance, 
that a short time ago the Zimes published the following bit of 
information :— 
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‘ The Statesman’s Year Book for 1872 gives the estimated popula- 
tion of Russia in Europe, including Finland and Poland, at the date 
of the latest returns, at sixty-eight millions and a quarter. It may 

- be interesting to learn (upon the authority of the Bourse Gazette of 

St. Petersburg) the rate of progress of the population of that Empire. 
In 1722 it stood at fourteen millions, in 1803 at thirty-six millions, 
in 1829 at about fifty millions, and in 1863 at sixty-five millions. 
With respect to area we read, on the same authority, that in the 
time of John III., that is to say in the second half of the fifteenth 
century, it occupied a surface of only eighteen million square miles. 
In the reign of Alexis, in 1650, its extent had already reached two 
hundred and thirty-seven millions; under Peter the Great two 
hundred and eighty millions ; under Catherine Il. three hundred 
and thirty-five millions of square miles. Under the present reign, 
according to the Statesman’s Year Book, the area of the Russian 
Empire, including Finland, Poland, Russia, and Siberia, is very 
nearly three hundred and seventy millions square miles. Siberia and 
the Caucasus add nearly nine millions to the population of the entire 
Empire, which thus stands, as nearly as possible, at seventy-seven 
millions. The density of the population to the geographical square 
mile ranges from a maximum of 2,204 in Poland to a minimum of 
17 in Siberia.’—7'imes, September 18. 


The worst of all Russian papers is quoted here in conjunction 
with a book of reference which every educated Englishman has 
in his library, and the leading journal, satisfied with such 
common sources of information, bungles, into the bargain, the 
data given. The surface of the whole world does not extend to 
anything like 370 millions of square miles, and Russia, includ- 
ing all her Asiatic possessions, has a territory of 7,769,781 
square miles, which makes one-seventh of the territorial part of 
the globe, and about one twenty-sixth part of its entire surface. 
The Statesman’s Year Book is quite correct in its data; but 
the Times transforms 369,817 geographical square miles into 
370 millions of English square miles, and 77,008,448 inhabitants 
into 68,250,000, the data concerning the population of Russia 
being already under-estimated by the Statesman’s Year Book by 
something like 7,000,000. Let us hope that we shall some day 
know what the real extent, population, and resources of that 
mighty empire are, and that by-and-by we shall turn also 
to the study of the mervellous progress which its intelligent 
population is making under the rule of a despot, who had 
always the reputation of a merely ‘ good-natured fellow,’ but 
of whom history will speak some day as of one of the ablest and 
shrewdest sovereigns of the nineteenth century. 

‘And how about Khiva?’ the reader may ask, seeing that 
this desultory article is concluded without anything having 
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been said on this particular question so much before the public 
just now. But there is nothing to be said about it. Khiva is 
a mere repetition of Bokhara and Khokand. Nothing has been 
done yet with reference to that Khanate, except that the count 
around its capital has been reconnoitred. If the Khan will 
enter into amicable commercial arrangements with the Russian 
Government, and will allow them to turn the Oxus into its old 
bed, which ran into the Caspian Sea, and which Khiva men 
would rather have running into the Aral Sea for purposes of 
irrigation, everything will get on smoothly. But if the Khan 
proves unable to secure to Russian caravans either safety or 
convenient communication from the Caspian, he will have to 
fight, will be defeated, his capital taken, and all the rest of it, 
just as it went with the Emir and the Khan of Khokand. 


Arr. V.—G@. H. Augustus von Ewald. 


Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, oder Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Bundes. Vou G. H. Ewarp. Erster Band: Die Lehre vom 
Worte Gottes. Leipzig : Verlag von F. C. Vogel. 


Tue name of the learned, eccentric, and irritable professor of 
Gottingen, George Henry Ewald, is so well known to our 
readers that he scarcely needs an introduction ; and yet there 
is no writer who is so much quoted second hand, and of whom 
the information of even professed divines is but loose 
and imperfect. This is partly owing to the fact that till the 
other day a translation of Ewald’s great work on the history of 
Israel did not exist in our language. A translation of the fifth 
volume of the history, entitled, ‘ Geschichte Christus und seiner 
Zeit,’ by the Rev. Octavius Glover, was published in 1865; but, 
with this exception, the only information accessible to the English 
reader were the frequent references to him in the translations 
of Hengstenberg, Keil, and Kurtz, found in Clark’s Theolo- 
gical Library, and the allusions to his opinions scattered up and 
down Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Dean Stanley, indeed, 
in his ‘Lectures on the Jewish Church,’ had professed himself 
more indebted to Ewald than to any living writer. To 
many English readers, however, the commendation of the 
Dean of Westminster would only deepen the suspicion that 
Ewald was the Corypheus of German rationalism; and even 
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the friends of free inquiry would desire to study Ewald in the 
light of his own mature opinions. His critical labours are now 
known to the English reader through Mr. Martineau’s admirable 
translation—not to his construction. It is to these that we 
desire to call attention on the present occasion. But, before we 
do so, it will be well to give a sketch of Ewald’s life and labours, 
and to glance at the many controversies, political and theological, 
which have shed additional interest on a life otherwise not devoid 
of interest. 

George Henry Augustus von Ewald was born at Gottingen 
on the 16th Nov., 1803. He studied at the gymnasium of his 
native town; and at the Easter term 1820, was matriculated at 
the University of Gottingen, then at the height of its celebrity. 
What Carlyle says of Heine is, we think, equally true of Ewald 
—he was something of what the Germans call a Kleinstadter : 
mentally as well as bodily, ‘a dweller in a little town.’ 

The Georgia Augusta University of Géttingen—so called in 
honour of Elector George, our King George II.—was founded 
in 1737, and rapidly rose to the first rank among German seats 
of iearning. Its library was one of the most extensive, and the 
fame of its professors attracted students from all parts of 
Europe. A succession of eminent men—Gesner, Heyne, Lich- 
tenberg, Spittler, the two Eichorns, father and son, Blumenbach, 
Dahlmann, Dissen, Huren, Herbart, Mitscherlich, Liicke, Ott- 
fried Miller (the distinguished father of a still more distinguished 
son, Professor Max Miiller, of Oxford)—had raised the reputa- 
tion of Gdttingen to the highest point. The year 1820, when 
Ewald first entered its walls as a student, may be said to have 
been its bliithezeit. Berlin, founded only in 1808, had not yet 
overshadowed Géttingen, and drawn away several of its most 
celebrated professors. 

But the renown of Géttingen was by no means confined to 
the exact sciences: it was also celebrated as one of the seats of 
the Muses. It was here that the revolt was first raised against 
that tame imitation of French models, which was the disgrace of 
Germany down to the middle of last century. It was here that 
the Hainbund, or league of poets (so called from the Hainberge, 
a hill near Gottingen), pronounced in favour of English and 
German models, and denounced the prevailing taste for French 
mannerism. The Hainbund, which has since made its mark on 
the literary history of Germany, was formed in the year 1772. 
Sentimental and absurd as it may seem to our matter-of-fact Eng- 
lish character, this league of young poets, meeting under an 
oak tree to revive the glories of old Gothic art, and to protest 
against the tyranny of the prevailing taste for the Romance 
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tongues, did, indeed, effect its object. Their first object of 
attack was Wieland; their earliest hero was Klopstock ; and, 
though Klopstock and Wieland are little more than names to a 
generation which has seen the rise of Géthe and Schiller, this 
Hainbund has left its mark on the age. Claudius and Burger, 
Holtz and Stolberg, the founders of this dichterverein, were them- 
selves soon eclipsed by the light of the great poets of Germany’s 
classical period, Lessing, Schiller, and Géthe. Weimar became 
the centre of attraction to the new school, and Géttingen was 
left again in the shade. But no mention of Géttingen would 
be complete without some allusion to this episode in its history 
in which, for a brief time, it held the first rank as a great lite- 
rary centre, as well as a seat of learning. The fame of its 
Musenalmanach may have declined, as it did after the twin stars 
of Weimar, Géthe and Schiller, rose above the horizon, and 
their journal, Die Horen (founded in 1795), became the reigning 
authority in matters of taste; but these Goéttingen bards were 
the forerunners of the great German classics; they were the 
morning star of the coming reformation—the Wiclif to the 
Luther of modern German literature. 

Go6ttingen had other claims to celebrity besides its Hainbund, 
happily, not of so evanescent a character. Owing to the liberality 
of the Electors, Géttingen possessed unrivalled museums and art 
collections, and its professorships were among the most liberally 
endowed in Germany. The consequence was, that, in spite of 
occasional disturbances, such as those in 1790, 1806, and 1818, 
in which the students migrated off in a body, the number of 
the students rose to fifteen hundred, at which figure it stood as 
late as the year 1825. The rising celebrity of Berlin, however, 
and, especially, the expulsion of the seven professors in 1837, 
led to its decline. The numbers rapidly sunk to eight hundred, 
in spite of Ewald’s return there in 1848. The fame of Gét- 
tingen may now be said to have become very much a thing of 
the past. 

As early as 1823, when Ewald was only twenty, he made his 
first Hxcursus on the composition of the book of Genesis. The 
line which Ewald then took he has since retracted: we are not, 
therefore, tc judge him by the position then hastily espoused ; 
but we may take leave to question whether the maturer 
theories which he has since adopted are after all advances, 
and not conjectures in the dark—attempts to reconstruct a fabric 
out of the ruins wilfully caused by a destructive criticism. In 
‘Die Composition der Genesis,’ Ewald adopts the hypothesis 
of the original unity of Genesis and of the books of the Penta- 
teuch in common. This is the orthodox view of the Rabbins 
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and older theologians, which was first contested by Vitringa 
Clericus and R. Simon, and which Havernick, Kurtz, and 
Keil have returned to as the only satisfactory explanation of 
the facts of the case. It may here, perhaps, be the place to 
remark that Ewald’s working out of the documentary hypo- 
thesis has become more complicated at each fresh revision of 
his labours. Astruc, a French physician, as is well known, pub- 
lished at Brussels, in 1753, an article entitled, ‘ Conjectures sur 
‘les Mémoires originaux dont il parait que Moise s’est servi pour 
‘composer le livre Génése.’ He endeavoured to prove that Moses 
compiled the Book of Genesis from an Elohist record, and a 
Jehovist record, with the aid of some smaller memoirs. This con- 
jecture, whose only real basis of support is the obvious contrast 
between the records of creation in the first and second chapters 
of Genesis, may be said to have given the first impulse to the 
new critical school of Germany, then rising into life, in the 
quest for the Sangreal of the original document. One knight 
of the Round Table of Rationalists thought he caught a glimpse 
of it in this verse of Genesis, and another in the other. Endless 
were the conjectures, and fruitless alike the search of all. 
There was the fragmentary hypothesis of Michaelis, Jahn, 
Vater, and Hartmann, by which the basis of Genesis was 
nothing but single, small, fragmentary pieces. Then there 
was the complementary hypothesis—the author of the Penta- 
teuch, the Jehovist, had before him an older document, that of the 
Elohist, extending from the creation of the world to the death of 
Joshua, and remodelled and extended it. This was the view 
of De Wette, Bleek, Tuch, and others. It is also substan- 
tially the same as Ewald’s. His later view is only a refine- 
ment upon it: it has been designated by Delitzsch as the crys- 
tallization hypothesis. Stated in the briefest terms, it amounts 
to this. Four constituent parts form mainly the basis of the 
Pentateuch: 1. The Book of the Covenant, written at or 
about the time of Samson; 2. The Book of the Origins (To- 
ledoth), composed at the time of Solomon; 3. A prophetic 
narration of the earliest histories, by a citizen of the kingdom of 
Israel at the time of Elias or Joel ; 4. A second prophetic nar- 
ration from the period between 800 and 750. Ewald distin- 
guishes between two Elohists and two Jehovists. The fourth 
narrator divides himself again into a fourth and a fifth; and 
his compilation of the earlier books receives yet material addi- 
tions at the time of the Jewish king Manasseh, and of the 
Jewish exile. We thus remark that there are in Ewald three 
stages of advance. His earliest’ theory is the simplest, his 
latest the most complicated. If simplicity be the test of truth, 
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we cannot say that Ewald’s latest conjecture is more likely to 
hold its ground than the Ptolemzan astronomy, with its cycles 
and epicycles. We are tempted to apply to it the remark of the 
Portuguese prince Alfonso, that if we had had the making of the 
universe we should have studied greater simplicity. There 
may be traces of some of the documents which the compiler of 
the Pentateuch used, and there are certainly references to writ- 
ings older than itself. But it is going too far to build up on 
this a whole structure of hypotheses as to different Elohist 
and Jehovist documents. The theory, indeed, breaks down 
beneath its own weight. A Jehovist and an Elohist fragment 
were, according to this school of critics, jumbled together as in 
no other writing in the world. In the same portion, present- 
ing every appearance of narrative unity, they find the strangest 
juxtapositions of passages from different authors and written at 
different times, according as the one name or the other is found 
in it. There are the most sudden transitions, even in small 
paragraphs, having not only a logical but a grammatical con- 
nection. One verse, or even one clause of a verse, is written 
by the Elohist, and another, immediately following, by the 
Jehovist, with nothing besides this difference of names to mark 
any difference in purpose or authorship. Calling it a compila- 
tion will not help us over the absurdity, for no other compila- 
tion was ever made in this way. To make the confusion worse, 
there is brought in occasionally a third or fourth writer, an 
editor or reviewer, and all this without any of those actual 
marks of interpolation which would be easily discernible if they 
really existed. ‘This theory, indeed, is sometimes at variance 
with the facts on which it is supposed to rest. For instance, in 
Genesis x. the genealogical table of the nations has the name 
Jehovah, and is pronounced theocratic. Of itself, it would 
seem to be the other way. So the mention of Nimrod becomes 
theocratic; and yet what name more remote from the idea of 
the people of God. On the other hand, we see no good reason 
why the fragment which relates the ordinance of circumcision 
should be Elohistic ; we should have expected the very reverse. 
As another example, the blessing of Isaac by Jacob is Elohistic; 
we should have been prepared to find it under the Jehovistic or 
Covenant class of writings. The exceptions are thus—as is the 
case with some of Middleton’s rules of the Greek article—almost 
as numerous as the rules, and throw an air of suspicion over the 
whole theory. It has an undoubted element of truth at its 
basis. Jehovah and Elohim are obviously distinguished, as 
Jesus and Christ are in the New Testament ; but we should no 
more refer the passages where Elohim occurs to one class of 
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documents, and those in which Jehovah occurs to another, than 
we should deal in the like way with the Epistles of Paul. In- 
genuity, when carried to the length which Ewald has done in 
his later revisions of his works, is a sign of weakness rather 
than of strength. He may arrogantly set down the opinions of 
Hengstenberg, Delitzsch, Keil, and Kurtz, as below and outside 
all science (unter und ausser ailer wissenschaft ; see his ‘ Ges- 
chichte Volke Israel,’ p. 95) , but there are many who will agree 
with us in thinking that the theory of the substantial unity of the 
Pentateuch is both simpler and more consistent with facts than 
the documentary. Ewald’s earliest treatise on the subject 
(‘Die Composition der Genesis’), put forth as far back as 1824, 
was written as a warning against the over hasty assignment of 
that book to various writers, on the ground of the various 
names of God. In this case, as in that of some other famous 
critics and artists, the early manner is better than the later. 
His earliest hypothesis was his best. 

But it is time to return to the thread of our narrative. 
On leaving the University in 1823, Ewald took a situation as 
teacher at the Gymnasium of Wolfenbiittel, but he was not long 
there before he was recalled to Géttingen through the influence 
of his old tutor Eichorn, when he received a licence to lecture 
as a repetent or licentiate in the faculty of Theology. He rose 
by rapid steps to the rank of Professor Extraordinarius, and 
then, at intervals of three years, to the full Professorship, and in 
1835 became Professor Ordinarius of the Oriental languages. 
During this period of ten years, between 1826-1836, he travelled 
much, visiting the principal libraries of Europe, consulting and 
collecting manuscripts, and publishing the following works on 
Oriental literature :—‘ De Metris Carminum Arabicorum liber 
duo,’ Brunswick, 1825; ‘Ueber einige iiltere Sancrit-Metra,’ 
Gottingen, 1827 ; ‘ Liber Wakedi de Mesopotamie expugnate 
historia, e cod Arab editus,’ Gottingen, 1827; ‘Grammatica 
critica lingue Arabice,’ 2 vols., Leipzig, 1831-3; ‘ Abhand- 
lungen zur Biblischen und Orientalischen Literatur,’ Gottingen, 
1832. On Biblical subjects he also published, ‘ Das Hohelied 
Solomos iibersetzt mit Kinleitung,’ Gottingen, 1826 ; ‘Commen- 
tarius in Apocalypsin,’ Gdttingen, 1828; ‘Die Poetischen 
Biicher des Alten Bundes.’ This was the first draft of his third 
volume of the ‘ Einleitung.’ On Hebrew grammar he published 
‘Kritische Grammatik der Hebraischen Sprache ausfiihrlich 
bearbeitet,’ Leipzig, 1827; ‘Grammatik der Hebraischen 
Sprache des Alten Testaments;’ a work which has since reached 
a seventh edition, and is now entitled, ‘ Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch 
der Hebriischen Sprache der Alten Bundes,’ Gottingen, 1863. 
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In 1837 he founded, with the co-operation of other Orientalists, 
the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes,’ which pre- 
pared the way for the formation, in 1845, of the German 
Oriental Society, which publishes a quarterly journal of Oriental 
literature. 

The history of Ewald’s dismissal from the Professorship in 
1837, and his eleven years’ residence in Tiibingen, is an event 
too important to be passed over in a mere cursory manner. It 
is linked up with the history of Hanover, and marks an im- 
portant stage in the growth of the German desire for unity. 
The demand of the German people for liberal institutions, after 
the peace of 1815, was met in Hanover, as elsewhere, with 
evasions and delay. A small concession was made in 1819, 
when a Provincial Diet was convened, consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House. Its legislative powers were, however, 
greatly restricted ; it sat with closed doors, its debates were r.ot 
made public, and it had little or no control over the finances. 
Count Munster, who, under the nominal vice-royalty of the 
Duke of Cambridge, had the real direction of affairs, used his 
authority in every direction systematically to repress public 
opinion, and to keep up the same state of fossilized toryism 
which Eldon and Sidmouth represented in England under the 
Prince Regent. ‘This state of things continued during the 
whole of the reign of George 1V. But the July Revolution of 
1830 came to stir the stagnant waters of reaction in Hanover, 
as elsewhere in Germany. An outbreak of the students in 
Géttingen in January, 1831, led to a serious demand for reform, 
which was partly met by the dismissal of Count Munster, the 
Metternich of Hanover, when the Duke of Cambridge was en- 
trusted with full power as Viceroy for his brother William LV., 
who had lately ascended the throne. Gradual reforms were 
introduced, a more conciliatory policy was pursued, and at last 
a liberal constitution was conceded by a Royal edict, dated 26th 
September, 1833. To this the Duke of Cumberland, then the 
presumptive heir to the throne of Hanover, offered the most 
declared opposition. It was understood, on both sides, that the 
truce between the liberal and reactionary parties in Hanover 
would continue only during the lifetime of William IV., and 
accordingly, on the death of the sailor king and the accession of 
his brother Ernest Augustus, the struggle between the Court 
and the people came to a crisis. To do the new king justice, 
he was a man of his word. He did not, like the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, promise one thing and perform another. He did 
not, like the Court of Rome, seek to strangle all progress, 
material as well as moral, and confound in the same syllabus 
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of errors railroads and reform, free trade and free thought. On 
the contrary, he sought to turn the attention of the public 
from the latter by promoting the former. In this he seemed to 
anticipate the régime of the French Empire. He waged a 
relentless war against professors, but he promoted railroads; he 
even encouraged free trade, and while keeping Hanover as long 
as he could out of the Zollverein, he sought to favour Harburg 
at the expense of Hamburg, and even lowered the scale of 
Customs duties to foster a direct trade with America. 

Acting in consonance with this policy, the new king had 
scarcely arrived in Hanover after his accession in June, 1837, 
when he declared the Constitution of 1833 at an end, and fell back 
on the less liberal concessions of 1819. He rescinded the clause 
which made ministers responsible to the Diet, he dismissed the 
liberal ministry, and called a reactionary minister, Schele, to the 
chief direction of affairs. He proceeded further to declare him- 
self to be the Chief of the State, in the /’état c’est mot sense, and 
reduced the ministers to the rank of chiefs of departments; and 
then crowned these proceedings by requiring, not only of all 
functionaries but even of advocates and professors, a personal oath 
of abjuration of the Constitution of 1833. This last step led to 
the protest of the seven professors of Géttingen,—the brothers 
Grimm, Dahlmann, Albrecht, Gervinus, W. Weber, and Ewald. 
They were at once struck off the rolls of the University, and a 
scene of excitement occurred in Géttingen which can be only 
compared (parva componere magnis) with the celebrated trial 
of the Seven Bishops under James II. The people of Hanover 
were a more long-suffering race than we should have been 
under the same provocation. They allowed their professors to 
retire into exile without resisting the royal mandate; but the 
loss was one from which the University of Géttingen has never 
recovered. At once the number of students sank from 1,500 
to a little more than a third, and it has never since recovered 
the rank which it formerly held among German seats of learn- 
ing. Ewald retired at first to England, and in 1838 accepted 
a call to a chair at Tiibingen, which he held for ten years. The 
revolutionary year 1848, which swept away the old system of 
repression and reaction, brought with it a change in Hanover 
as well. As early as the 3rd of March, a deputation of the 
leading citizens waited on the king with a petition, the object 
of which was the abolition of the censorship of the press, the 
establishment of a National Guard, and the regular assembly of 
the Local Diet. This the king refused to listen to, giving as 
his reason ‘that Parliamentary institutions were incompatible 
‘ with the Monarchical principle.’ Gdttingen then took up the 
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challenge thrown down by the king. After several scuffles 
between the police and the students, on the 17th of March the 
students moved off in a body, and the University was deserted. 
In vain the king issued a patriarchal sort of appeal to his 
people to calm the agitation. He had at last to give way, and 
after three days’ reflection he issued a royal rescript, which 
yielded everything which he had strenuously stood out against 
during his reign of eleven years. The censorship of the press 
was abolished, the Constitution of 1833 was restored, and the 
separatist policy, which still kept Hanover outside the Zollverein, 
was swept away at a stroke of the pen. 

One of the first acts of the new liberal ministry of Striive 
Bennigsen and Braun was to recall the exiled professors, and ac- 
cordingly Ewald resigned his chair at Tiibingen, and returned to 
Gottingen, where he has resided ever since. On leaving Tiibingen 
he sent out a parting shot against his old adversaries there of 
the Right and Left parties. His pamphlet, giving reasons for his 
departure from Tiibingen, with reflections on the events of the 
day, is a summary of his ten years’ controversy while at 
Tubingen with the Catholic and Pietist party on the one hand, 
and the Baur and Hegelian party on the other. Ewald’s guns are 
all double-shotted, and he fires broadsides out of both port-holes. 
He has convictions of his own which are so definite and intense 
that he cannot understand how those who resist them can be 
any other than knaves or hypocrites. For instance, in his 
‘ Jahrbucher der Biblischen Wissenschaft’ he deals out a double- 
handed blow against Pusey and Strauss, classing under one cate- 
gory the two extremes, who oppose his theory of religion as a 
personal sense of the fear of God. 


‘He who denies the principle of mystery in connection with religion 
is, in my opinion,’ he adds, ‘an ignorant simpleton (ein wnwissender 
aberner mensch), in whom the sense of this mystery is deadened, if not 
actually defunct; the man, on the other hand, who, recognising 
this sense of mystery, abuses it, and turns it to his own selfish ends 
and aims, he also errs in the opposite extreme. What, for instance, 
is the whole existence of that Ludwigsberger David Strauss but a 
denial and a mockery of this sense of mystery which he has allowed 
to be effaced in him? And what is it with Pusey, and Kliefoth, and 
others of that school, but an abuse of the same principles by exter- 
nalising it and exalting the letter ?’ 


The foregoing extract is so characteristic of Ewald, that it 
defines his standpoint better than any lengthened description on 
our part. Ewald has been a man of war from his youth. From 


Géttingen to Tiibingen, and from Tubingen back to Gottingen, 
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his literary career has been a forty years’ conflict against opponents 
on the right hand and on the left. We cannot help respecting 
him for hisevidentsincerity and his firm graspof his own clear-cut 
convictions of the Divine element in the Hebrew record; but we 
cannot expect others to fall in with his exact modicum of 
spiritual truth amid the débris of primitive tradition. He is 
not, indeed, quite consistent with himself all through in these 
investigations, spread as they are over a lifetime of continued 
research in one book. His latest work, ‘Die Lehre der Bibel 
von Gott,’ is mainly constructive, while his ‘ Kinleitung in die 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel’ is destructive, or at least critical. 
It is easy, of course, to reconcile these distinct points of view, 
and to see in him, as in Niebuhr, the distinction between his 
early and late manner of dealing with Hebrew history. But it 
is equally easy to point at their appareut inconsistency ; and those 
whom Ewald has offended by his blunt and brusque criticisms, 
have retaliated on him, and pointed out that he is as great a 
slave to the scribe theory of revelation as those Pietists for 
whom he expresses such unmeasured contempt. 
It is characteristic of Ewald that, as he began his career with 
a dispute with the king and feudal party in Hanover in 1837, 
so in his old days he has found it as difficult to reconcile himself 
to the Prussian annexation of Hanover. As a liberal, and one 
who suffered exile with Gervinus and Grimm for the cause of 
United Germany, he should have been among the first to wel- 
come the change which the events of 1866 have brought about. 
What had king George and his narrow separatist policy done 
for him that he should cling to the petty provincial Court of 
Hanover with a fidelity worthy of a chamberlain, or some 
reactionary member of the Hanoverian Herrenhaus? But 
Ewald would not have been true to himself if he had not taken 
a line distinct from every one else in 1866. Whether piqued at 
the conduct of Prussia, which in snuffing out the dynasty had 
effaced the glories of Gottingen, or prompted by some generous 
desire to side with the unfortunate, Ewald became as con- 
spicuous for his Separatist as he had formerly been for his 
Unitarian views. He was all for United Germany when Klein- 
Staaterei was in the ascendant in Hanover; but as soon as 
particularism had passed away and the liberal party saw the 
fulfilment of all their wishes, then Ewald fell off from his party, 
and turned on the Hohenzollerns the hostility which he had 
shown to the Guelphs. He refused to, take the oath of alle- 
giance to the king of Prussia required from professors, he made 
himself conspicuous at the Reichsrath at Berlin by his strong 
particularist opinions, and even challenged dismissal from his 
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chair by refusing to recognise the new order of things in 
Hanover. So far did he go that the local authorities had to 
refer to Berlin as to the course they should take with this 
learned but intractable professor. Bismark, however, had too 
much discernment to gratify Ewald by making a martyr of 
him. To the professor’s intense mortification, he sent orders 
that Ewald should be left unmolested to take his own course 
and lecture in his own way, with or without taking the oath of 
allegiance. The conqueror of Sadowa did not descend to a 
dispute with a learned but eccentric Orientalist. Prince Bis- 
mark’s contemptuous indulgence of Ewald’s last whim of 
exuberant loyalty to the exiled Guelphs has enraged the pro- 
fessor more than any amount of open hostility; but it has not 
shaken his resolution to live and die in opposition to the con- 
stituted authorities, whoever they are. Like Jeremy Collier, 
whom Ewald resembles in more respects than one, his loyalty 
is of that austere kind which only springs up after it has 
decayed everywhere else. Ewald is one of that singular class 
of courtiers who worship the setting sun, and find their best 
argument for an opinion that it is everywhere spoken against. 
There is something noble even in his wrong-headed resistance 
to the change which he had spent his life in procuring. It is 
more perhaps than a mere love of paradox and an affectation of 
singularity. He had made his peace with the Guelphs after 
the events of 1848, which led to his return from Tiibingen, and 
having given his adhesion to the compromise then come to 
between the liberal and the dynastic party, he has never 
swerved from his allegiance. His character, indeed, has certain 
points of resemblance with that of the notorious Duke of Cumber- 
land, whom he withstood as king of Hanover in 1837. He is as 
tenacious in his opinion, and to the full as self-willed; but he 
has the same sturdy honesty, the same stubborn adhesion to 
what he believes to be right. King Ernest Augustus was 
indeed a Tory of the old: school, which we should be sorry to 
see die out, or replaced by that kind of colourless conservatism 
which simply resists change because it is change. The king at 
least said what he meant, and meant what he said; he had 
convictions, such as they were, and was always as good as his 
word. He ruled his people in a high-handed but still patri- 
archal kind of way, and Hanover, during his latter years, had 
as much material prosperity as any other part of Germany, 
and more than the average of political tranquillity. He did 
not, like the Elector of Hesse Cassel, or the late king Ludwig of 
Bavaria, outrage public opinion by foolish freaks of absolutism ; 
so that it is not so strange as it may seem at first sight 
NO, OXIIL M 
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that Ewald, on his return to Gdttingen after the events 
of 1848, should have gone over to the other side, and, like 
Strafford, have supported the policy of Thorough, which he 
had spent his early years in opposing. But whatever the reason 
of his peculiarities, they are perfectly well understood in Ger- 
many. These crotchets, as we may call them, have not dimi- 
nished the respect for Ewald as the first living Hebraist. He is 
still, and will continue during his lifetime to be, one of the 
ornaments of the University at Gottingen. The old man will 
probably end his days in peace in his native town, and be 
remembered as a profound critic, when his literary and political 
feuds are forgotten. 

But it is time that we should turn from these singularities, 
which only provoke a smile, to those larger subjects in which 
Ewald’s life-work really lies. Let us dismiss the man, and for 
the remainder of our review only consider the critic, who has 
done so much to set the subject of Hebrew history in a new 
light and in a fresh point of view. 

Whether we agree with Ewald or not, and probably few of 
our readers would accept his main positions as sound, he is al- 
ways worth consulting. He states his views in every case with 
freshness and force; they are evidently the outcome of one 
who thinks for himself. We are not sure, indeed, that they are 
not most stimulating to those who entirely disagree with him 
in the view of inspiration which he sets out with. If his criti- 
cism is on the whole negative, it is not destructive in the old 
sense of the word. THe is as far removed from the position of 
the old Tiibingen school, as from that of orthodoxy itself. 
Ewald, indeed, belongs to no school of thought; he must be 
classed by himself. He is the Ishmael of theology; his sword 
is against every man, and every man’s sword against him. If 
there is a sect of Ewaldites in this country, as some remarks of 
Dean Stanley would lead us to suppose that there is, we can 
only say that their master would not acknowledge them. His 
method is all his own. In Germany he has no following; he 
has quarelled with his own pupils who have set up for them: 
selves ; and while he is still recognised as a chief in his own 
department of constructive criticism, his method has found so 
little favour that it will probably die with him. ‘The docu 
mentary hypothesis with which he sets out has had its day, 
und the critics who set out from these premises either go farther 
than he does, or fall back on the old traditional views of the 
Canon, which we in this country commonly associate with 
orthodoxy. 

We must bear this in mind if we would fairly criticise 
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Ewald’s last work on the Bible, and its place in the world’s 
history. He is alike beyond our praise or blame. His thoughts 
move in a different plane from ours. We should feel pain in 
differing with him if he belonged in any sense to our school of 
thought. As it is, we are pleasurably surprised to find so many 
points of agreement, and so much to stimulate thought and 
freshen inquiry in his recent dissertation. The motive of this 
work seems to be to place the Bible as the centre around which 
are grouped the leading ideas of conscience, the Church, and 
history. Revelation in the form of the written Word must have 
some relation to those other revelations of God in the individual 
conscience, in the collective conscience, or the Church (the 
Christian consciousness of Schleiermacher), and in history or 
the search of the heathen after God. What is the relation of 
the written Word to these three manifestations of God in the 
conscience, in the Church, and in history? This is the theme 
of this treatise of Ewald. The subject is a medley of philosophy, 
Church history, and Biblical criticism, and it is not easy to 
seize and describe the central idea which holds all these discur- 
sive remarks together; but as far as we are able to do so we 
have fairly'enough described his position. Setting out with the 
fact that there are certain historical religions, such as Judaism, 
Islamism, and Christianity, of which the latter is immeasurably 
the fullest and clearest, he raises the inquiry, what is the 
normal or formative principle which gives worth to a historical 
religion as such? That formative principle is revelation— 
Offenbarung—or the self-manifestation of God to man through 
prophets and teachers, a testimony which, so far from super- 
seding that of conscience, rather enhances its worth and value. 
All historical religion has culminated in Christianity ; Judaism 
was a preparation for it, and Islamism a heresy or departure 
from it—a jumble of some of the characteristic teachings both 
of Moses and Christ. As for Judaism, as he points out in a 
note, its power as a historical religion lies exclusively in the 
past. Future it has none. Were, for instance, the Rabbis to 
permit again the practice of polygamy, which it seems was 
formally repealed by them only as late as the 9th century of the 
Christian era, the permission would be a dead letter; neither in 
Berlin nor in Paris would the practice be tolerated. Christianity 
has carried the age with it in this as in other respects. It is 
vain for either Judaism or Islamism to compete with it any 
longer in this claim of representing the historical idea of 
religion. 

Having thus settled the respective claims of the only three 
religions which in any sense can be described as historical, Ewald 
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passes on to the question—what is the place which the Bible holds 
as the normal principle in a historical religion ? He has thus to 
take its bearings towards conscience on the one hand, and to- 
wards tradition or history on the other. A written revelation 
should neither supersede nor supplant that unwritten revelation 
which is antecedent to it, whether it be the voice of God in con- 
science or in history. Nor again, on the other hand, is it a 
substitute for this teaching of God in conscience and in history, 
It comes in to confirm and establish these testimonies ; if it 
contradicted them, we should be entitled to reject it. If, on the 
other hand, it did no more than repeat their testimony, we 
should be equally bound to reject it as insufficient. The Word 
of God proceeds, as Ewald points out, from the Spirit of God. 
Of the Bivine Spirit we know and can know nothing by itself; 
it can be known only by its words and works. As far as it mani- 
fests itself, so far we know its action and no farther. These modes 
of manifestation apart from revelation are twofold. God is 
known in creation and in conscience. In the one we know his 
eternal power and Godhead, in the other his moral law and our 
allegiance to it. These two supplement and confirm each other. 
Without the former we should know nothing of the being and 
perfections of God; without the latter we should know nothing 
of His moral attributes and of our relation to Him. The voice 
of God in conscience is more nearly related to His revealed 
Word than His manifestation in creation. It is to conscience 
then that he addresses himself in the first instance, and endea- 
vours to take its bearings to the written Word. 

On this subject Ewald makes an instructive remark in a 
note, that the word conscience appears in the Bible only in 
the later books of the Old Testament,* and is more fully 
described in the New Testament, particularly the writings of 
the apostle Paul. Even in the New Testament the word 
ovveidnois is only found in St. Paul’s epistles; the Synoptic 
gospels do not use the term, nor even St. John, since the only 
reference found in St. John’s gospel (viii. 9) is probably not 
genuine. It is alluded to in Eccles. x. 20, under the newly 
coined term ym. This Aramaic word, afterwards incorporated 
into later Hebrew, is the exact equivalent for cuveidnors, o 
gewissen, our conscience—the self-consciousness by which we 
know intuitively the mind of God as far as relates to our duty 
to Him. Even in the Apocrypha the word appears only twice, 
in Wisdom xvii. 11, and in the third book of the Maccabees. It 
is true that the Hebrew 3, the heart, carried with it a sense 
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equivalent to the later use of conscience. But the deeper and 
fuller, as well as more precise sense of the word conscience 
was not developed till later times. The inference that Ewald 
draws from this is noteworthy. He does not, as many Germans 
have done, infer that it was Greek philosophy which deepened 
and clarified the thoughts of Hebrew prophets, but the reverse. 
It was the growth of the written revelation which gave dis- 
tinction to this working of conscience. 


‘Many,’ he says, ‘have erred in tracing up all revelation to its sup- 
posed original source iti conscience, or that primitive faculty, innate in 
every man, of knowing God. It is true that without the original 
revelation of God in conscience there could be no after-revelation in 
the written Word. These are the hidden springs from which the river 
itself flows, and if these were drained off the river itself would dry 
up. Only we must bear in mind that this innate faculty in man is 
something passive, not active, a condition rather than the cause of 
God-consciousness. The spirit in man is never to be confounded with 
the Word of God—the one is receptive, the other formative. When 
we derive all revelation from the workings of conscience within, we 
forget that the Word of God is something objective and historical. So 
far from conscience always corresponding with the Word of God, we 
find in the history of Israel a constant opposition between the 
two. Their religious consciousness was that of a stifi-necked and 
rebellious people. How can we identify, much less confound to- 
gether, two such distinct factors as this? 


As Ewald will not allow this confusion between conscience 
and revelation, so he objects to that exaltation of pure reason 
(Vernunft) which Schelling, and after him Coleridge, repre- 
sented as the source of all revelation. The reason deals with 
abstract and immutable truth as the understanding with the 
facts which present themselves to sense-perception. But neither 
reason nor understanding are the proper organs of religious 
truth, much less the source from whence these truths originate. 
Understanding discerns the difference of things, reason their 
inner harmony and relation; but neither of the two, not even 
the reason in the exercise of the highest abstractions, can pro 
duce religion or the sense of dependence on God. For that 
we need a positive revelation—a revelation which appeals to 
conscience, and finds a warrant for its truth there, but which 
is not to be confounded with that warrant. 

A protest like this against the too subjective tendency of 
German thought is valuable in any case, but especially so coming 
from Ewald. He is emphatic against the view that revelation 
springs from some self-revelation of those higher intuitions in 
man, such as reason and conscience, which the Word of God 
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instructs and elevates, but which are not to be identified in 
themselves with the Word of God. 


‘Sei die Braut das Wort, 
Brautigam der Geist.’ 


This is a sentiment of the intuitional school which finds no 
acceptance with Ewald. He would even reverse the maxim, 
To him the human spirit is the bride and the Divine Word the 
bridegroom. Man is receptive, God is the true teacher, and 
that by a Word conveyed through an oral channel. He lays 
great stress on the necessary connection between das Wort and 
die Sprache. The Word can only come to usasa speech. Though 
there is a sense in which the Logos transcends all Aad:a, or 
speech, he still insists, in the words of our Lord, that there is a 
necessary connection between the two, ‘ Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech, even because ye cannot hear my word?’ ‘The 
very dialect, for instance, in which our Lord spoke was strange 
to those who had no love for the truths which he taught. The 
converse is equally true. We cannot enter into that word, 
unless we receive it through the channels, whether oral or 
written, which he has marked out for it. ‘ Revelation,’ he says 
(p. 49), ‘must flow through the channel of human speech ; a 
‘human instrument, weak and imperfect in itself, is selected 
‘as the means of this Divine communication, and thus imparts 
‘a truth which in itself is beyond the reach of his discovery, 
‘ or of any other human being. It is, moreover, this revelation, 
‘this mighty and resistless bearing down from above of some 
‘ Divine truth, which passes through some human channel of 
‘ communication, and thus becomes historical.’ There is much 
more to the same effect in the introduction to this work, ‘ Die 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott,’ which gives it significance as a sign 
of reaction from the one-sided spiritualism of much modern 
German thought. Ewald clears the ground for his doctrine, 
that the Bible is God’s mode of revelation to man, by pointing 
out the insufficiency of any internal or subjective source of 
truth. As we read this introduction, we seem to be transported 
back to English soil and English modes of thought. Ewald is, 
perhaps, the last writer we should have pitched upon as a cham- 
pion of the old-fashioned view we are familiar with in this coun- 
try. But, on reflection, there is less to surprise us in this than 
appears at first sight. Ewald, as a philologist, would naturally 
lay more stress upon the written and objective sourcesof truth than 
uponits unwritten and subjective sources. However freely he might 
handle the documents themselves, and no one has dissected them 
more remorselessly than Ewald, he would probably never care to 
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go beyond the cover of his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament 
for ahigher and more perfect communication of the mind of God 
toman. However difficult it may seem to us to reconcile these 
opposite modes of treatment, in Ewald’s mind they doubtless 
seem quite consistent. He treats the Book of Genesis, for 
instance, as Niebuhr did Livy; but he insists at the same time, 
as Sir Cornewall Lewis has done in the case of the Roman his- 
torian, that the legendary form of the earlier narrative is not to 
be replaced by some new and constructive method of our own. 
We may take it or leave it, but it is all we have of early Roman 
history. In the same way the Bible, whatever we may make 
of its early history, whether we call them eponymic myths, or 
plain matter-of-fact history, this Bible is, or contains, the only 
true Word of God. Here and nowhere else are we to learn of 
his Being, of our relation to Him, and of the duties which spring 
out of that relation. 

The reaction, moreover, from a one-sided subjectivity to the 
old objective view of revelation, is only what might be expected. 
Ewald in this is only a sign of the times. As in philosophy, 
Germany, having run round the circle of idealism, is swinging 
into materialist and even positive works of thought, and her latest 
school of psychologists are founding a new method on physi- 
ology, like that of Herbert Spencer and Bain in this country ; 
so there is the same reaction in theology. The historical con- 
sciousness is uppermost now in Germany in all directions. It 
is partly owing to this fact that Germany has come down from 
the clouds, has discovered her political needs, and in remedying 
them has set herself to remedy those other defects which sprung 
from the same source. Instinct with a sense of a new life, fired 
with a new energy to rival France in the dominion of the land 
and England in the dominion of the sea, she feels that so long 
as she indulged in a dreamy idealism, either in theology or 
philosophy, her recovery was incomplete. She must show 
herself as practical and matter-of-fact in the higher subjects 
as in those which touch her political well-being, if she is to be 
regenerated at all. This late work, then, of Ewald is something 
like a manifesto of the coming change. It seeks to place 
religion on a new foundation of fact and history, and to make a 
book revelation the true oracle of God to man. To us in this 
country there is nothing new in all this. But it is certainly 
new in Germany, as outside the high Lutheran party we do not 
know a single school of thought who a few years ago would 
have taken the same ground as Ewald has done with regard to 
revelation being something purely objective. Dr. Ewald, no 
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Gott,’ as a challenge to the intuitional school who exalt the 
inner light at the expense of the outer, and who only recognise 
in the Bible the subjective experience of the Shemitic race. 
To us in this country, who have heard such a prattle of late 
about Hebrew and Hellenist culture, and have been told with 
an air of condescension that Hebrew culture had its place, when 
not carried out with the savage one-sidedness of our Puritan 
forefathers, it is positively refreshing to come upon statements 
which might have come from old Doddridge or Boyle, instead of 
the first of living Orientalists, the professor of Gottingen. Among 
the many phases of faith this was one of the strangest, and 
justifies the remark which we have heard more than once, that 
Ewald is the most misunderstood man living, and that he would 
one day surprise us as much by his orthodoxy as he had before 
scandalised us with his rationalism. Such turns of thought, 
unexpected as they seem, are easily explained if, as we have 
seen, we only seek the clue in Ewald’s affectation of singularity. 
Ewald, who is nothing if not critical, must be angular in every- 
thing. Reason and faith are in that amorphous condition which 
chemists describe as the relation of the ultimate atoms in certain 
explosive substances. Like gun-cotton, that becomes inflam- 
mable under the most unexpected conditions, so it is with a 
nature like Ewald’s. We scarcely know where to look for him 
on any point of orthodoxy. His statical form is that of an old 
rationalist and critic of the negative school; but a sudden 
change of temperature will disturb the balance of reason and 
faith, and he will then display explosive forces of spiritual 
conviction which we had not given him credit for possessing. 
Church historians, and above all, writers in religious newspapers, 
should above all others learn a lesson of caution in ‘cantoning 
out,’ to use Locke’s words, ‘some intellectual and spiritual 
Goshen, and proclaiming all that lies beyond it as darkness.’ 
Fully to feel the force of this contrast between Ewald’s 
early and later style of treatment of the Sacred Canon, we must 
glance at his great work, his ‘ History of Israel.’ In the first 
volume, in which he criticises the Pentateuch, Ewald is negative 
to such a degree that we can scarcely say what is historical, 
and what is not, in the Book of Genesis. 


‘ Diruit cedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’ 


The five Books of Moses are made up of scraps and frag- 
ments. The great patriarchs are eponymic myths. Men 
are the representatives of tribes, and Hebrew patriarchs are 
confounded with Greek and Phenician heroes. Israel is 
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identified, for instance, with the Pheenician Isirios, another 
name for Kronos :— 


‘In the earliest history of a nation or tribe,’ as Ewald observes, 
‘we often find some single name alone preserved as the hero and 
father of his people ; and these single names axe afterwards enrolled 
in genealogical records, in such arrangement as may be gathered from 
the memory yet remaining of their original connection ; but there are 
unquestionable indications in primeval history itself that the names 
of Abraham, Jacob, and his sons, were from the first associated with 
the idea of corresponding nations and tribes. Even those details 
respecting the wives and children of Jacob, which now appear most 
trivial or grotesque, must be regarded in fact as a deposit from some 
remote region, some higher level of antiquity, as when stray rain- 
drops at times descend transfigured into snow-flakes, surprising 
the eye by their new aspect, but unable to retain for long the form 
thus temporarily assumed. We can onty endeavour to discern in the 
faint and disconnected indications still left to us such mutual 
relations of tribe and nation as were important, from their main- 
tenance through many ages. But the recognition of the special 
points on which all depends is in this case peculiarly difficult.’ 


Such is the negative side of Ewald’s teaching. Now then for 
the positive. It is the same Ewald who has apparently pulled 
down the pillars of our faith in one book, who proceeds to recon- 
struct it in another. In his ‘ Doctrine of the Bible’ he brings 
out the conservative side of his character, as in his ‘ History of 
Israel’ he had treated us chiefly to the destructive. He is 
never weary of asserting in ‘die Lehre der Bibel’ that the call- 
ing of Israel was something unique and peculiar. He will not 
allow even (p. 322) that ‘their culture was simply that of 
‘the Shemitic race. They were distinguished,’ he says, ‘as 
‘much from other Shemitic races as from the heathen world 
‘in general.’ ‘Wie hier an diesem hohern Alterthume ein 
‘ganz anderes volk sich bilden wollte, als sonst widerdswo 
‘auf der erde, es gestaltete sich auch ein schrifthum nicht 
‘ gwar in seinen ausserlichkeiten (denn darnach folgte Israel nur 
‘den noch alteren und friiher, hochausgebildeten Semitischen 
‘ volkern,) aber desto mehr seinem geiste und daher auch seinen 
‘werkungen nach, ganz verschieden von denen sowohl der 
‘ ibrigen Semitischen, als der fremderen volker.’ It would be 
easy to add to these citations passage after passage to the same 
import. The purpose, indeed, of this second great work of 
Ewald seems to be to supplement that which seems to be want- 
ing in his ‘ History of Israel.’ As if aware that his readers 
were waiting to learn what remained of the Bible as the Word 
of God, after he had pulled it to pieces, and reduced it to a 
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bundle of fragments, loosely and inaccurately strung together, 
he goes into the subject at length, and is at pains to state as 
explicitly as he can that the Word of God is one thing, the 
Canonical books, as we possess them, another. The latter he 
gives up to the critical faculty, to be dismembered like the fabled 
limbs of Osiris. In his ‘ Lehre der Bibel’ he follows after, like 
Isis, to gather these fragments together, to replace them in a 
new order, and then to vivify them with the breath of the 
same Divine Spirit which was supposed to have informed 
them in the shape in which they have been handed down 
to us by tradition. In one sense Ewald’s view of inspira- 
tion is fuller, as it is certainly deeper, than that of many who 
hold the old scribe theory of an infallible Book which has come 
down to us exactly as it was dictated to certain inspired pen- 
men. Israel, in his view, was an inspired people, and therefore 
its records partake of the same inspired character. The popular 
view is exactly the converse of this. But the question is not 
whether Ewald’s view of inspiration differs from the popular 
one which is undeniable, but which of the two is the true one, 
and will bear the test of criticism? It is easy to bandy names 
on either side, and if it is a question of authority merely it is 
probable that the popular or scribe view of inspiration has 
still the greater weight of authority on its side. But the 
question is one of truth or falsehood, not of convenience or 
expediency. Here are certain phenomena to be accounted for, 
and the question is, which of the two hypotheses best accounts 
for all the facts of the case? A Book has come down to us, un- 
questionably ancient and genuine, for the people to whom the 
Book was given is still extant among us to attest to its truth. 
The record itself bristles with miracles, and what is more remark- 
able still, is instinct with Divine truth—ablaze, as we might 
say, with the sense of a present Deity, like the senna bush 
which Moses saw burning, but not consumed. Now, how are 
we to account for this phenomenon, quite unique of its kind P 
The Koran, as Ewald is careful to show, presents nothing 
parallel to it, much less the so-called sacred books of Hindus 
and others. There are only two theories which at all account 
for this. The old scribe-theory, that certain writers were 
inspired to pen the record, and that what they wrote, as so 
moved by the Holy Ghost, was afterwards collected and com- 
piled in a volume by the Great Synagogue, and edited after- 
wards by the Masorites. This is the old traditional view of the 
case, which because it is traditional still claims to be orthodox. 
It has much to support it. Assuming the principle which it 
sets out with, it is easy of comprehension, and seems to be a 
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short and easy method, as Leslie would say, of disposing of the 
eavils of Deists and infidels of all kinds. But the danger of 
these short and easy ways is that they often lead us into as great 
difficulties as those out of which they profess to lead us. The 
shortest way home is often the longest way round; their 
apparent ease is their real difficulty. To say nothing of the 
absence of any claim to inspiration on the part of the writers 
themselves (the prophets are an obvious exception), we find a 
miracle has been wrought apparently for an inadequate end, 
which is a violation of the great law of miracles, viz., their 
parsimony ; and that end has in many cases not been reached— 
which violates the second law, that a miracle should have an 
adequate end in view, and also should attain that end. If the 
penmen as such were verbally inspired, where is the proof that we 
have their ipsissima verba ? Every tyro in Hebrew knows that the 
text has been corrupted in instances too numerous to mention, 
numbers have been altered, dates changed, passages interpolated, 
and sometimes so uncritically, and therefore obviously in good 
faith, that the coarse charge of forgery fortunately confutes 
itself. We have proof enough that the compilers of the Canon 
were not infallible men—where then are we to seck for the 
ground of their inspiration? We have receded from the point 
of view of the two Buxtorfs, and smile at the absurdity of the 
claim which Capellus first disputed, that the vowel points were 
themselves inspired, and that the punctuation had descended by 
inspiration, partly from Moses and partly from Ezra. This 
legal-Rabbinical view of the Bible, so unlike the freer and more 
truly evangelical spirit of Luther, Calvin, and Zwingle, is now 
nearly obsolete. 1t would be a waste of argument to show cause 
for rejecting it. But the popular instinct still clings with 
tenacity to the integrity of the letter as the only real safeguard 
for the authority of the spirit. In this, as in similar cases, the 
popular instinct is neither wholly right nor wholly wrong. 
Vox populi vor Dei is one of those half truths which no wise 
man either blindly accepts or as blindly rejects. The truth is 
that the popular instinct is right in the main, but confuses itself, 
because unable to distinguish the letter from the spirit—the husk 
from the hull, the grain from the sheath—which is its necessary 
covering. Only very few care to distinguish between form 
and essence, and the very ambiguity of the word form implying 
sometimes the formative principle, sometimes the shape which 
that principle takes, helps to keep up the confusion. It is the 
same with body and soul. 
‘ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.’ 
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In this familiar couplet we have the double sense of the word 
form ; and few writers are on their guard against slipping from 
one sense of the word to the other. 

These considerations throw light on the question, and 
explain the tenacity with which the scribe-theory of the 
Rabbins is still held to even by evangelical Christians. ‘To 
criticise the letter of the Bible is to them to touch the ark of 
God itself—to take away their Lord, and they know not where 
they have laid him. But criticism goes on its way, regardless 
of the cry of sacrilege. It will not be stopped by dogmas of 
any kind. Those who have not been awed by the claims of an 
infallible Church will not allow themselves to be barred by the 
claims of an infallible Book. Is there, then, no defence for 
truth after the outer gate of the temple has thus been stormed ? 
We say, with the deeper school of Protestants, with old 
Robinson of Leyden, with Goodwin and Selden, with Barclay 
and the Friends, with Cudworth and More, and the Cambridge 
Platonists, not to speak of a crowd of Continental divines, from 
Luther and Zwingle to Tholuck and Vinet, that criticism may 
do its worst on the Bible, and after all what remains is still the 
Bible, the very Word of God, the treasure in earthern vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God and not of men. 
Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, said the school of 
sensualists ; but Leibnitz answered, Preter intellectum. The 
Bible is gone, say the negative critics of the Bruno Bauer 
and Colenso type, when its verbal inspiration is disproved ; and 
what now remains? Our answer is—the Bible itself. It is a 
spiritual Book, and is spiritually discerned. The spirituality of 
the narratives of the Books of Moses is untouched, were the 
question set at rest that Moses never wrote a line of them. As 
Moses was given a mouthpiece in Aaron, though it would have 
been equally easy for God to enable Moses, when sent to appear 
before Pharoah, to speak with his own mouth the very words 
which he was given from God, so of the writers of the early 
books of the Bible. They are Moses’s writings (ypagn, John v. 
47), as much as Charlemagne’s capitularies, or Alfred’s laws 
are Frankish and Saxon, whoever the scribe to whom their 
reduction was entrusted. This is substantially Ewald’s view of 
inspiration. The Church, whether of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, is a society, in the midst of which God dwells, and mani- 
fests His will in sundry times and divers manners by miracle 
and prophecy, by sign and by wonder. But then, what is to 
preserve that Church from false prophets and lying miracles ? 
This is the question asked again and again by the orthodox, 
those who wish to set the question at rest, to fold their arms, 
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and go to sleep in the lap of an infallible Book or Church. We 
often wonder at the amount of covert unbelief among so-called 
believers. They want a safeguard to stop inquiry and bar 
criticism, and there is none. God answers them not, as He 
answered not Saul, cither by dreams, or by visions, or by 
prophets. Let them beware of conjuring enchantments or 
cunningly devised dogmas of Theopneustia, which will not 
stand the test of inquiry. Discarding all these weak defences, 
let them see whether the Bible is not itself Theopneustic to 
those who have some of the residue of the spirit by which to 
taste and try it. As men with spiritual senses, let them test the 
Bible. Judge it, as the phrase goes, like any other book, in order 
that they may see how unlike it is. If they want a test let 
them take the Ten Commandments or the name of Jehovah, 
revealed by Moses, or the story of Joseph in Egypt, or the 
idyll of Ruth, or the sin and repentance of David—or—but the 
time would fail us to take up the challenge of the doubter. If 
the Book is not spiritual, if it does not meet all the needs of con- 
science—if the Psalms, for instance, do not carry the evidence 
in them of their own inspiration, then we give up the question. 
If I have no internal test of inspiration it “matters little to me 
if I could trace the copyists of the Bible through all the Rabbis, 
‘from Moses to Moses,’ as was said of Maimonides. This trans- 
cription theory is as weak and unsupported as that of apostolical 
succession, which it resembles in many respects. The two 
theories resemble each other in this, that they are hypotheses 
to support certain facts, and lend them an additional sanctity. 
No one disputes that there have been a succession of bishops in 
the see of Canterbury, for instance, from Augustine to Dr. Tait. 
But what of that, unless we can prove besides an identity of 
office, that higher identity of doctrine and discipline, of end and 
of aim? It is here that the claim breaks down. It proves too 
little or too much. So with the transcription theory. It is — 
probably true that the Hebrew books known to us were also 
in their integrity known to Ezra. We have the Septuagint 
and Josephus to attest to this. But when we go farther, and 
lay down that the ipsissima verba, not to speak of vowel points, 
have come down to us, we have left the region of fact ; we are in 
the wordy region of dogma, and are as men up in a balloon, 
blown about by any gust and cross current of negative and 
positive criticism. 

It is a fine saying of Herder, that Church history without the 
spirit of God is the figure of Polyphemus with the eye extin- 
guished. We cannot better describe Ewald’s position in the 
later and nobler recension of his Biblical studies than by this 
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phrase. In his ‘Geschichte Israel’ we have too much of the 
eyeless Polyphemus, too much criticism, and too little construc- 
tion; teo much detail, and too little of insight and appreciation 
of the spiritual unity of the Bible as a whole. The object of 
the writer was limited to detail, and the reader is fatigued 
at its minuteness, while he is amazed at its copiousness and 
accuracy. We have carefully and conscientiously read the book 
through, first in the original and then in Mr. Martineau’s 
translation, which is a painstaking and accurate version; but 
we confess we were very weary of the task before we were half 
through it. The attempt to trace out correspondences between 
the traditions of the Beni-Israel and the neighbouring tribes, 
the minute references to obscure and little known Oriental 
books, not to speak of our old friends Sanchoniathon and 
Berosus, are extremely fatiguing to follow. The game is 
scarcely worth the chase, and an abridgment of Ewald, or the 
results of it in a book like Sharpe’s “History of the Hebrew 
Nation and Literature,’ would be a real service to Biblical 
literature. In spite of Dean Stanley’s ‘praise, we think that 
Ewald is more quoted than read through, more often still 
paraded as an authority by those who are taken by sounding 
names. 

We are at a loss how to describe Ewald’s great work in 
five volumes, on the history and antiquities of Israel, unless we 
compare it to the Coliseum, at once a ruin and a quarry. 
Palaces have been built from it, but enough remains to show 
what it was from what it is. It is true of some works that 
their very comprehensiveness is the cause of their incomplete- 
ness. The half is more than the whole when the whole is too 
vast for human comprehension. Amid a multitude of details 
the master idea of the whole escapes us, as we cannot see the 
trees for the wood. 

This is not the case with the second work of Ewald, which, 
to our judgment, is much the more satisfactory of the two. 
Here the idea is prominent throughout. That revelation is 
something unique and peculiar; the inspiration of genius is one 
thing, that of the Word another. He lays great stress on the 
fact that Israel dwelt alone among the Gentiles. Nor was this 
isolation a peculiar feature of the early history of Israel, and 
which disappeared with advancing civilization and increased 
intercourse among the nations. On the contrary: 


‘ This distinction between Jew and Gentile was so essential a feature 
of the mission of Israel, that the middle wall of partition became 
thicker and stronger in the course of ages, a wall so thick that at 
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last it seemed as if it never could be broken down. In the earliest 
times, when this people first began to assert for itself a place among 
the nations, it showed its opposition to other people by -hostile 
operations and by peculiar national customs, but in the course of ages 
this contrast took a new shape; it became more spiritual, more in- 
wrought in the very texture of the national mind, and as such a con- 
trast which no lapse of time can eflace.’ 


Heathendom, on the other kand, is, in Ewald’s point of view, 
only the sum total of all that mass of error and confusion which 
is opposed to the steady progress and advance of true revelation 
and the real fear of God. He goes on to point out the preva- 
lence and extent of heathcndom, its oppusition to the truth, and 
that the light shone in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not. The history of the Bible is the history of the 
long conflict between the truth of Judaism and the errors of 
Gentilism. It does not even disappear in the New Testament; 
there, too, the contrast repeats itself. ‘It continues,’ Ewald 
adds, ‘down even through the ages to come to which the Apo- 
‘calypse points. The last great enemy will be the outburst of 
‘some great heathen power. So true is it,’ as he observes in 
conclusion, ‘that, according to the whole Bible, the opposition 


1 


‘between true revelation and heathenism runs throughout like 


But we need not pursue the subject further. The reader of 
Ewald’s second book on the doctrine of the Word of God will 
find in it a full vindication of the authority of that Word. 
‘ The Scripture,’ he says (p. £57), ‘cannot be broken as if it were 
‘a common writing, whose words may be taken or left as con- 
‘ taining more or less of truth and error. As a holy writing it 
‘must stand fast as containing nothing but truth, so that we are 
‘not at liberty to treat any propositions which it lays down as 
‘ untrue, or of a mixed and doubtful character. The concluding 
‘ chapter is, indeed, a lofty and eloquent assertion of the dignity 
‘of the written Word, its authority, its supremacy over either 
‘ the traditions of teachers or the intuitions of conscience. The 
‘ “«Seripture cannot be broken.” Nothing beyond whatis contained 
‘in the written Word can stand, and ‘“ whatsoever things were 
‘written aforetime, were written for our learning;” and “what the 
‘law saith it saith to them that are under the law.”’ Ie states 
these four propositions, and lays stress on them as giving due 
authority to the written Word. This is the more remarkable 
because it comes so unexpectedly from Ewald. We confess our 
own surprise as we peruse these deep and devout breathings of 
Ewald on the preciousness and completeness of God’s Word 


We had been accustomed to think of him as the merciless 
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critic, ‘ murdering to dissect,’ standing scalpel in hand over the 
still palpitating fragments of the Book that we once supposed 
were the booksof Moses, till modern criticism had taught us better. 
With this impression of Ewald before us, derived from his earlier 
and critical writings, we turn with surprise to this later work, 
and find in it a class of sentiments such as we might expect to 
meet with in works written in defence of the orthodox views of 
the inspiration of the written Word. It will sound like a 
paradox to class Ewald with such writers as Mr. Birks or 
Mr. Garbett, or Gaussen or Count Gasparin ;. and yet we could 
cite passage after passage from ‘ Die Lehre der Bibel’ which 
might seem to be taken from a writer holding the highest 
views even of verbal inspiration. How we are to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction, or whether it seems to present itself as 
a contradiction at all to Ewald’s mind, we are unable to say. 
Probably, in his mind, as in that of Schleiermacher and Bunsen, 
the critical and the devotional elements exist side by side; 
but as they do not move in the same plane they never clash 
as it appears to us they must do. We are no judges of 
other men’s consciences, we only record the fact, leaving the 
reader to find what explanation of it he can. 

But the inconsistency, if such it be, has one happy result. 
The adder’s poison was supposed to be cured only by a potion 
taken from the adder itself. Hence our word treacle. It is 
curious how often the antidote springs up in close connection 
with the bane. The mineral springs of Ortygia, in Corsica, are 
a specific to the marsh-fever, which has its origin in that neigh- 
bourhood. Instances of the like merciful provision might easily 
be multiplied. It was the haft of Achilles’ spear which alone 
could heal the wounds which the head had made. So with the 
results of the German critical school. We give way too soon 
to alarm, as if their negative teaching would leave us without 
any Bible at all. But these alarms are groundless ; where there 
is any belief in the truths of the Bible the authority of the 
written Word will soon reassert itself; and where that belief has 
died out no dogmatic assertion of inspiration will help to revive 
it. There is this difference between the point of view of a Bruno 
Bauer and an Ewald. They may have set out with the same 
data of negative criticism, but the corrosive acid of criticism in 
the one case has eaten through the entire plate; in the other 
case it has only brought out the contrast between the human 
and the divine, the variable and the constant, in the Word of 
God ; and thus, as ona copper plate, we have the tints and 
shades of a perfect picture. 

It is a true line of Longfellow— 


The Cycle of Criticism. 


‘ One accent of the Holy Ghost, 
This foolish world hath never lost.’ 


But it needs qualification. We do not think that this is the 
case in the Gentile world. Much has there been lost. If the 
demon of Socrates was only another name for the Aoyds o7ep- 
patixos, its accents have been lost. The light shone in the 
darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not. But ‘in 
Jewry is God known, His name is great in Israel.’ These 
teachings of the Bible have not been lost. One accent of the 
Holy Ghost, as recorded in the canon of Scripture, has never 
been spoken in vain. To this point criticism in Germany is 
returning, after trying many various theories, from the hard 
Rationalism of Semler and Michaelis, down to the last negations 
of Ferd. Bauer and the Tibingen school. From Herder to Ewald 
we may measure the depths to which criticism has descended, and 
the height to which it has now returned. The circle is now 
complete, or nearly so. We do not mean to imply by this that 
Ewald is as yet at the level from which this school set out, 
when it left the old orthodox or supernaturalist point of view a 
century ago ; but the ascending scale is marked by the advance 
made by Ewald in his earlier and later studies. If ‘ Die Lehre 
der Bibel’ is not quite to the level of our English superna- 
turalism, it is very nearly so. It still bears some of the marks of 
the old negative spirit, but they are faint in comparison with 
those seen in the ‘ History of Israel.’ In Ewald as in Bunsen, in 
Schleiermacher, and many others, there are two natures in one 
person—there is the theologian, critical, captious, sceptical ; and 
the pietist delighting in the Word of God, and finding its words 
to be pure words, even as silver purified seven times in the fire. 
Bunsen came at last to be understood in this country. Many 
of his conjectures are worthless, and his mode of harmonizin:, 
reason and faith fanciful in the extreme. But we could not be 
insensible to the warm glow of piety which irradiated whatever 
he wrote, and redeemed his method from the reproach of being 
merely negative. His ambitious attempt to offer a Bible to the 
people, founded on a new translation, with amendments of his 
own, is now forgotten ; but the man was always better than his 
work. Even in his vagaries he might say, ‘I can do nothing 
against the truth, but for it. We may say as much ut least of 
Ewald ; with greater scholarship and more unbroken leisure for 
one pursuit, he has followed the same method, and has aimed to 
be the Niebuhr of the Old Testament. The fascination of 
treading in Niebuhr’s footsteps was too strong for Bunsen, 
and he could not resist it, forgetting that the archives of 


Hebrew history rested on a surer historical foundation than 
No. CXIIT. N 
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those of Rome. Ewald has made the same mistake, and thus 
has vitiated his entire method in the earlier work, ‘The His- 
tory of Israel.’ But his second work, ‘The Doctrine of the 
Bible,’ is a kind of palinode, or, like the ‘ Retractations of 
Augustine,’ the maturer utterances of a great theorist, once 
carried away by the heat of controversy, and now retracting 
certain extreme statements. He has kept the good wine until 
now; his best view of the Bible is his last, and, we should 
hope, he will be remembered longest by it. It is only due to 
Ewald to give as great publicity to his’ ‘Doctrine of the 
Bible’ as to his ‘ History of Israel ;’ and if we have contriouted 
anything towards making him better known, and in the most 
favourable light, we shall not regret the labour we have spent 
in doing it. 


Art. VI.—A Contribution towards a Theory of Poetry. 


THERE are many things, the nature of which we know somewhat 
vaguely by instinct or intuition, while their rationale or scientific 
basis remains unknown; and a characteristic dimness is 
attached to all our ultimate ideas, simply because they are final, 
and analysis cannot resolve them into simpler elements. What 
are time, space, substance, force, causation, beauty? As St. 
Augustine said of one of these, ‘If not asked, L know; if you 
‘ask me, I know not ’—expressing aphoristically the truth that 
all our knowledge recedes into mystery, and arises out of the 
inexplicable. But human curiosity, which gives rise to science, 
seeks an explanation of whatsoever exists; and all ingniry, if 
pushed beyond the superficial collection and register of facts, 
lands the inquirer in philosophy. 

Of the three great departmeuts of Philosophy, intellectual, 
ethical, and esthetic (or that of knowledge, of morals, and of taste), 
the two former have yielded results which are admittedly more 
definite and satisfactory than the latter. A complete theory of art 
is still amongst the desiderata in speculative research. Even in 
its subordinate sections, where the inquiry has been limited to 
points of comparative detail—such as the nature of poetry, the 
first principles of music, or the essence of architectural law — 
whether from the nature of the theme, or from the miscellaneous- 
ness of the facts whence the theories have been drawn, we miss 
the rigour of scientific accuracy. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
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The region which they traverse, and of which they seck to 
furnish the intellectual chart, is much more etherial and delicate 
than that of ethics or of mental philosophy. To men in general, 
there is an obviousness in the dictates of the moral law which 
does not belong to the judgments of the esthetic faculty. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a brief article, to 
discuss the whole of this wide and difficult subject. Confining 
ourselves to one sub-section of the great ‘ hierarchy of the arts,’ 
we propose a theory as to the nature and origin of poetry, which 
may perhaps cast a ray of light on the intricacies of the problem. 

The definitions of poetry advanced by critics, and by poets 
themselves, are numerous and distracting in their variety. But 
the accumulation of these (no matter how opposite or even con- 
tradictory to each other they may be) presents no obstacle to a 
true philosophy of art. Every theory springs from a root ot 
truth, however outré and distorted the stem may be. Nor is it 
difficult to account for the many inadequate definitions which 
exist. They have arisen, on the one hand, from the limited area 
whence the theorist has gleaned his facts; and, on the other, 
from the exigencies of some hypothesis assumed at starting, 
which has led its author to ignore certain necessary data, or to 
misread others. Every adequate theory must contain the 
intellectual essence (so to say) of the phenomena with which it 
deals; and a true theory of poetry is simply the scientific 
interpretation of the very miscellaneous features which poetic 
literature presents. Hence it must be absolutely catholic in its 
recognition of all the facts of poetic production. It must not be 
the theory of the lyric, or of the epic, or of the drama, but of 
that common element out of which all these arise, and of which 
they are the manifestations. 

And this is precisely one difficulty in the way of the scientific 
theorist. He must discover some universal element—a principle 
definite and precise, yet elastic and relevant to all the varied 
forms which imaginative literature has assumed in the past. 
His knowledge ought to be great, his critical tact greater, and 
his power of generalization greatest of all. 

Another source of his difficulty is the widely different senses in 
which the word poetry is used, not only in common speech, but 
also in philosophical discussion. Scarcely two writers make use 
of it in exactly the same signification. Now it denotes the 
mere ‘ art of versification,’ apart from its subject matter; again 
it is regarded in its root or origin in the soul of the poet, apart 
from its outward form. Now the product, and again the process 
of production is referred to. Sometimes the term denotes the 
vague spirit, or subtile essence of Nature, or of the various arts. 
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Thus we hear of the poetry of science, of music, or of human 
life. There is a vagueness, to some minds delicious, to others 
altogether distracting, in this irregularity in the popular use of 
the word. We desire to get beneath the confusion, and to 
ascertain, if possible, the essential nature of the thing itself, or 
its generic character and relations. 

At the outset of our inquiry some very obvious distinctions 
present themselves. We must not confound the poetic 
faculty or instinct in the mind of the poet with the result of its 
operation, in the poetic product or the construction of imagi- 
native forms. The one is the root whence the other, as a many- 
branched tree, arises. The root is underground, as it were, in 
the soul of the poet; the branch alone becomes visible to others 
in the creation of poems. But this poetic faculty is no special 
endowment of the more gifted seers or men of genius. The 
poet’s soul is not of a radically different structure from that of 
other men. His temperament, the balance of his powers, and 
the calibre of some of them, may be different. But the peculiar 
talent which constitutes him a poet, in addition to the imagi- 
native faculty which all possess, less or more, is the capacity of 
representing, in the fit language of rhythmic forms, that insight 
or feeling with which his own spirit has been pre-eminently 
filled. It is the power of translating thought and emotion from 
their inarticulate and latent state into the forms of articulate 
speech, whether these be metrical or not. 

Again, we must distinguish between the scientific and the 
poetic imagination. It is not mere insight into the secrets of 
nature or of humanity that constitutes a man a poet (though all 
true poets are seers) ; for the end and aim of science is also to 
explore those secrets, and to register the results of the explora- 
tion. Nor is it sufficient to fall back on the etymology of the 
word, which signifies ‘ maker’ or ‘creative artist.’ The con- 
structor of a steam engine is also a maker, though what he 
produces is usually (it may be erroneously) regarded as most 
prosaic. And the mind which originates a philosophy or con- 
solidates a nationality, is a maker as truly as the writer of a 
tragedy or thecomposer of a song. The poet is thus manifestly 
a creator of a particular order. His sphere is not a limited 
one ; for he deals with the whole area of nature and the entire 
keyboard of humanity. But he surveys his area in a special 
mood of mind, and registers the notes he hears in a manner 
peculiar to himself. The world which presents itseif to his eye 
is the same as that in which the truth-seeker and the moralist 
move. But he sees it under a different guise. The characteristic 
to which he primarily looks, and the apprehension of which 
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moves him to utterance, ts that of beauty, in one or other of its 
manifold forms. But beauty never presents itself to his eye in 
absolute perfection; and it is the presence of its opposite 
alongside, or intermingled with it, and marring this perfection, 
that gives rise to the poetic passion. The perception of the 
latter element produciig uneasiness, leads to an idealization of 
the real as it exists around us in its actual concrete forms— 
whether m nature or in character, in historic ineident, or in 
individual life. But this is to anticipate. 

It may be convenient, before going farther, to recall some of 
the more famous definitions of poetry advanced by philosophers 
or critics. We shall not, however, attempt anything approaching 
to an exhaustive catalogue, even of the more important ones. 

Aristotle taught that its essence consisted in the imitation 
(u(unows) of nature, corresponding to the pre-Raphaelitism of 
the Realist school of painters; and in this he has had a large 
following, notably amongst recent writers, H. Taine. Our 
British Lord Bacon, with deeper insight in this direction than 
his Greek predecessor, placed its essence in imagination, or the 
idealization of nature; and he, too, is the founder of a school. 
It has been defined as ‘the natural language of excited feeling, 
‘intense and inspired;’ and as ‘a work of the imagination 
‘wrought into form by art;’ a suggestive definition is that 
which represents it as ‘the indirect expression of that which 
‘cannot be expressed directly.’ Still more suggestive is that. 
recently advanced by a writer in one of our ablest weekly 
journals of criticism—‘ Poetry is the protest of the emotions 

‘ against the dominion of the intellect ; and the various schools 
of poetry have been thus described :— Greek poetry, as ‘the 
‘ protest of free-will against the domination of fate or necessity ;’ 
Jewish poetry, ‘as the passionate outbreak of human love, 

‘ devotion and trust, against the restraints of mere outward law ;’” 
Dante’ S poetry, as “the protest of human instincts against ecclesi- 

‘astical tyranny ;’ Chaucer’s against ‘the iron monotony of 
‘ medieval life ;’ Shakspeare’s, as ‘ the general assertion of the 
‘right of man to be as various and as wonderful a creature as 
‘ God had made him, which was the fit accompaniment of that 

‘ new spring-time of human thought and enterprise, the revival 

‘of learning, and the discovery of the New World.’ And in the 
modern poetry of Coleridge, ‘Shelley, Wordsworth, Teunyson, 
aud Browning, there is detected the same remonstrance of the 
human spirit against external pressure, against the despotism of 
nature, and even the yoke of mere science or knowledge. This 
is a much more valuable contribution to a true theory than 
Keble’s, who, in his Oxford Lectures, considered it as ‘a vent 
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‘ for overcharged feeling or a full imagination, when the mind is 
* overpowered and requires relief ;’ or that of Sir Francis Doyle, 
who traces it to ‘ dissatisfaction with what is present and close 
‘ at hand ;’ which is, he says, ‘ one of nature’s silent promises 
* to the heart, one stimulus to the advancement of the race, one 
* source of the abiding greatness of man.’ Shelley himsclf, one 
of our greatest poets, in a remarkably beautiful essay ‘in defence 
‘of poetry,’ is as signally deficient in clearness of definition. 
‘To be a poet,’ he says, ‘is to apprehend the true and the 
* beautiful, in a word the good, which exists in the relation 
* between existence and perception, and between perception and 
‘ expression.’ Again, he says, ‘ poetry expresses those arrange- 
‘ments of language which are created by that imperial faculty, 
‘ whose throne is curtained within the invisible nature of man.’ 
This is nearly as unsatisfactory as the deliverance of a recent 
ambitious writer, that poetry is ‘ the record of pleasure, intended 
‘to produce pleasure.’ Wordsworth’s essays on this subject 
(like all that he ever wrote) are worthy of thoughtful pondering ; 
though his theory, erring through a restrictions of the sphere of 
imagination, stands in marked contrast to his own practice of 
the art. It would be easy to multiply definitions; but 
those we have given sufficiently illustrate the drift of speculation 
and of criticism on the subject. 

In now seeking a solution of the problem from a fresh point 
of view, we find two laws governing all our intellectual processes, 
the adequate recognition of which may perhaps afford a key to 
the true nature of poetry. They are these. First, all our 
knowledge is, in one sense, a knowledge of differences and 
contrasts. We neither know nor can know anything except in 
its contrast with something unlike it. We are conscious ot self 
only in contrast with what is not self; matter in its contrast 
with mind; good as opposed to evil; beauty in its opposition to 
ugliness ; the infinite intelligence in its antithesis with the finite. 
The fact of opposition, of difference, or contrariety, thus con- 
ditions all our knowledge. Secondly, in the free and unimpeded 
energy of the faculties, apprehending the objects to which they 
stand related, there is ever an attendant joy. As Aristotle 
pointed out, and Sir William Hamilton illustrated in detail, 
pleasure is the concomitant or reflex of the free action of the 
human faculties. 

Taking, then, these two simple and ultimate laws with us, let 
us realize our position in the surrounding universe. With both 
the outward and inward eye we gaze around us. Our faculties 
apprehend a multitude of objects which arrest and detain them, 
which engross and stimulate their action. There are lights, 
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colours, forms, motions, sounds; and the objects of nature are 
beheld by us clothed with the raiment of the beautiful. In the 
apprehension of this, if the energy of our faculties is free and 
unimpeded, there is pleasure. But associated with the beautiful, 
we discern the presence of a connter element, that, viz., of the 
ugly or deformed. The imaginative faculties are arrested in 
their freedom by the presence of this alien element; and in 
proportion to the pleasure which arose from their unimpeded 
action is the pain which springs from their arrest. The human 
spirit tends evermore towards the beautiful, has a natural 
affinity with it, and its perception awakens a joyous activity of 
the powers. But the deformed or the inharmonious also sur- 
rounds it, repressing its action. Our yearning for the beautiful 
is sometimes keen in proportion to our experience of the ugly 
or the deformed; and our enjoyment of the former is never 
unalloyed. We always feel that the beauty we behold in nature, 
or in humanity, might be more perfect than it is; and we con- 
stantly detect these notes of discord in the midst of harmony, 
which betray the presence of its opposite. 


‘That type of perfect in the mind, 
In nature we can nowhere find.’ 


Now the uneasiness which this breeds orig’nates a desire and an 
effort to escape from the presence of the inharmonious, and to 
get into the presence and under the influence of the beautiful. 
We desire to subdue the deformed by the lovely. Instinctively, 
without ever thinking of this as the rationale of our act, we 
strive to rid ourselves of the uneasiness produced by that element 
with which the human spirit is in natural and abiding conflict, and 
which arrests its freedom. And it is precisely in this effort to 
reach the beautiful, through conscious or unconscious hindrances, 
that poetry has its birth. We perceive, in the mingled phe- 
nomena of the universe, beauty marred by deformity. In- 
stinctively, we rise towards the beautiful, urged on by the 
stimulus—whether gentle or severe—of its opposite, with its 
uncongeniality, and hindrance to the free action of our 
esthetic nature: and the very effort thus to rise is the spring of 
the poetic impulse. 

Suppose we inhabited a world ‘ of beauty all compact,’ from 
which every discordant element was absent, we might rest in the 
passive contemplation of its loveliness, but we should be without 
poetry. There is some truth in the extreme position of Vinet, 
that poetry is due to man’s fall from perfection. Being the 
record of our yearning for perfection, it could not exist in a 
perfect world. if every object in nature, if every fact and 
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element in life presented us with harmony, the poet’s vocation 
would cease. ‘I'he human faculties would no longer be creative. 
They could not reach after the ideal; for the ideal and the real 
would be identical. Imagination’s highest effort would be a 
transcript of what is, not the creation of what might be, and of 
a nobler than that which is. The poet would be merely the 
historian of past types of beauty, and the recorder of its present 
forms; and all that varied interest, passionate enthusiasm, and 
nameless spell which now allures him in his quest for the ideal, 
would vanish in the prosaic chronicle of facts. But, with 
deformity subtly intermingled with beauty in the universe that 
now is,—surrounded as we are with discords, material and moral, 
in the midst of harmony,—the imagination feels a constant spur 
to effect, in the interests of the beautiful, a reconciliation of the 
things opposed. Thus, poetry may be roughly said to pursue 
beauty as marred by deformity ; and the intensity of the pursuit 
marks the intensity of the poetic character. The highest poet 
is he who aims most earnestly at the perfection of the beautiful 
in the poetic reconciliation of the discords of the universe. 
Towards this all-embracing universal beauty he strains his 
energies. In his products, the creations of his faculty in this 
high quest, there must always be the blending of the real with 
the ideal, or rather, the leavening of the former with the latter. 
He deals with the real as he finds it—beauty blent with ugliness, 
-discord in the midst of harmony, sorrow in the heart of joy, 
good commingled with evil; and he strives to idealize it, to 
transfigure the reality, and to harmonize the discord, by means 
of his poetic idealization. Standing on the level and prosaic 
earth of the actual, he breathes the higher air of the ideal. 
Etherialized by it, and borne on subtile wing into the region of 
a higher harmony, he discerns the remote reconciliation which 
‘men who only breathe the air of the actual never know and 
cannot comprehend. Thence inspired, he descends again to the 
sphere of the actual, and proclaims the ‘open secret’ to his 
fellows. 

But in this disclosure to his fellows he makes use of an instru- 
meut which distinguishes the poet, as an interpreter, from others 
in the artist fraternity. That medium is /anguage shaped into 
metrical or musical form ; it is the branch or stem which springs 
from the root of poetry in the poet’s soul. 

There might be the most delicate appreciation of the beautiful 

in the mind of the seer, without any embodiment of the resu!ts 
of that appreciation, in art i.e., without the creation of poems. 
Sympathy with every phase of esthetic loveliness might exist, 
- without its taking shape aud clothing itself in « communicable 
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form ; i.e., it might remain personal to the seer himself, and not 
being registered for others, would never become an inheritance 
of the race. But in its silent birthplace this seed of poetry runs 
the risk of decay. It must rise from its seed-bed if it is to be 
abiding and not fugitive; and the imaginative genius usually 
proclaims its presence by the facility with which its possessor 
(who is otherwise the mute contemplator of the beautiful) reveals 
his insight to others through his mastery of language. Writteu 
language is to the poet what the notes of the gamut are to the 
musician, and his pigments are to the paiuter, his marble to the 
sculptor, and stone, wood, &c., to the architect. All these are 
the media of thought and feeling; but language immeasurably 
transcends them all in its power of rendering the minutest 
shades of spiritual meaning. It is the garmeat in which mind 
is most fitly clothed, and through which it is made most intel- 
ligible. This instrument which the poet wields is, in one sense, 
the most curious of all existences. Being the vocal expression 
of thought uttered by corporeal organs, or its written expression 
appealing to the sense of sight, it is half material; being the 
svmbol of ideas, and the index of feeling, it is half spiritual. It 
is the vehicle of emotion, and the record of intelligence. And 
with it the poet records in permanent forms the visions of his 
inner eye, and makes them ¢/ow with the life of the imagination. 
Much of the charm of his words is due to the power of metrical 
language in shrouding the bare conceptions of the intellect in a 
luminous veil, so as to transfigure and glorify them. It at once 
defines the vaguer aspirations which tend towards the infinite, 
and bringing them home to the earth, condensing them into 
clear expression, it supplies a voice to that dumb wonder which 
the glory of the universe calls forth. Thus a single line of 
poetry often contains more concentrated thought than a dozen 
pages of prose; while the thought is etherealized, and ascends 
till it loses itself in the infinite and the divine. 

We may see still further into the origin of poetry if we com- 
pare that instinct which gives rise to it with the impulse which 
leads to the study of the laws of nature, and originates the 
sciences. One whose spirit lies open to the teachings of the 
outer world, surrounded by manifold and mysterious phenomena, 
finds arising within him a twofold impulse. he first of these 
leads him to investigate the processes of nature, to explore all 
hidden recesses, that he may know more and more accurately 
what is. The other leads him to recombine what he has seen 
in fresh imaginative forms, to reproduce what he has already 
beheld, or to create new artificial products similar to these. In 
the former case he finds himself under the dominion of law. 
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His investigations are not only within its domain, they are 
directed to the discovery of yet wider and wider laws. He is in 
the presence of nature, and into her farthest recess he fain 
would penetrate, if possible, to wrest her secret from 
the shrine. But as he continues his research he comes upon 
innumerable arcana, the mysteries of which stir his wonder. 
These secrets baffle him, and arrest his powers. But as he again 
looks forth upon the universe, he sees the raiment of the beau- 
tiful around those very phenomena into the heart of which he 
could not pierce. The glory of nature at once overawes his spirit, 
and quickens his silent wonder into admiration, till gradually 
it breaks into 2 song. He perceives that this upiverse, which he 
cannot fathom, is in constant motion, in alternate ebb and flow. 
The rhythm of nature’s inscrutable force moves his spirit to 
rhythmic utterance. The perception of mystery baffling his 
faculties of knowledge brings with it a certain pain or uneasiness; 
while the discernment of the beautiful covering or surrounding 
this very mystery awakens pleasure. There is a smile which 
the poet sees in the heart of the universe, into which the mere 
thinker cannot penetrate. And whenever this is discerned, the 
calm contemplation of science, with its dry light, is exchanged for 
a movement more or less impassioned, ending in an outburst of 
rapture and vocal song. While the poet ‘muses, the fire burns ; 
‘then speaks he with his tongue.’ It is when the tide of 
emotion is at the flood, the waters of the great outer universe 
urging it from behind, that he is roused to freest and fullest 
utterance. None of the allied arts awaken the same glowing 
ardour of imaginative passion. Poetry, in short, is what Bettina 
named the music of Beethoven, ‘intellectual wine.’ 

But nature, thus potent and genial in its influence, does not 
create the poetic fire. It only evokes it from the depths of the 
human spirit to ,which it has made appeal. Nor, on the other 
hand, does the poet project his own subjectivity upon nature, 
covering it with an ideal robe of glory that has been altogether 
wrought within himself. He is, before all things else, a seer. 
There is a ‘ pre-established harmony’ between the power within, 
‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ and the recognised and 
interpreted beauty without. These two act and re-act upon each 
other. If nature simply set her‘sea/ upon the poet, and created 
within him all that he is thereafter able to body forth, his finest 
productions would be simply photographic. But her function 
is to elicit and develope those imaginative powers which are able 
in their full maturity to transcend herself. There is an exquisite 
harmony between man and nature, between the most delicate 
emotions of the one, and the forms, colours, and changes of the 
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other; so that its symbols are the fittest language in which 
human feeling can be expressed. Poetry thus mediates be- 
tween man and nature. It is a bridge connecting the material 
and the spiritual spheres; the physical universe being a store- 
house of analogies which mirror forth to us the secrets of 
humanity, and that humanity giving back a reflection of nature’s 
silent processes. It is an obvious but little-noticed fact that the 
most luminous descriptions of the inner world of emotion are 
invariably in terms fetched from the outer realm of nature, and 
also that we borrow from the human in endeavouring to inter- 
pret nature. All languages contain the evidence of this prin- 
ciple, embedded as fossil remains in their structure, proving it to 
be universal. 

Whether, therefore, we think of lyrical poetry as the expression 
of a single jet of feeling, or the embodiment of one passion ; of 
epic poetry as the concentrated story of an age or generation, 
picturesque and full of moving incidents and changes; of the 
drama, as the tragic struggle of individuals against untoward 
destiny ; of comedy, as a portrayal of the ludicrous elements 
which enter into all existence; of the elegy, as the memorial 
song of regret and lamentation over the unfinished ; or of nar- 
rative and descriptive poetry, as an attempt to interpret some 
human incident, or give the meaning of some mood of nature 
—the essence of all is fundamentally the same. It is essentially 
a re-presentation of what has been, a new embodiment hinting 
of some deeper secret hidden underneath ; and evermore it pur- 
sues the perfect ideal, through the maze, the imperfection, or 
the discord of the actual world. It is the shallowest theory of 
art, which confines it to a transcript or imitation of what is,—the 
mere copy or mimicry of the actual. Always based upon the 
real, it is the idealization or exaltation of it. It is (as the Greek 
term hints) a creation; a fashioning which is a re-fashioning 
from elements already present in the universe. But the range 
of the poet’s art, as reproducer and interpreter, is almost bound- 
less. He can create imaginative pictures which have no real 
existence and never could have any; not because they fall 
beneath the actual, but because they transcend it. 

In the exercise of this power of imagination, he may even 
realize his relation tothe Supreme Spirit of the universe, for the 
creative power of the Infinite has its shadowy adumbration in the 
creature. He can create nothing new, but he makes use of all 
existing material, as he fashions, unmakes, re-fashions, idealizes, 
In the purely scientific region, the investigator employs analysis 
as well as synthesis: and the former is a necessary pre-requisite 
to the latter. But the poet is always synthetic. He is at once 
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discoverer, architect, and builder. He finds throughout the vast 
area of nature magnificent storehouses of imagery expressing 
thought and feeling, through which his spirit wanders brooding, 
till it becomes vocal—having found their fit embodiment in 
language. But in order to this, there must be high imaginative 
insight. It is this, more than anything else,—the possession of 
intellectual second-sight,—which constitutes a mana poet. He 
has a clearer, finer, and more delicate vision than other men; 
while his soul is moved to rhythmic strains by the gentle stimuli 
of which we have spoken. His mental glance is such that, 
having seen, he must tell the vision abroad. 

He must also possess what we may call selective power, in the 
choice of his materials. Almost everything in nature might be- 
come the subject of a poem ; but a severe fastidiousness is essential 
to poetic unity. A rigid spirit of exclusiveness, with the instinct 

‘to reject materials which crowd in from the fertile regions of 
nature and humanity, is the test of the true artist. ‘In what he 
‘ leaves unsaid,’ wrote Schiller, ‘1 discover the master of style.’ 
All nature is fair, but there are moods of nature brighter and fairer 
than her common ones. There are moods in which she is obsti- 
nate and almost dumb, and will not yield up her secret to the 
investigator. And the poet must not only select an object which 

he can shape into an ideal whole, but in endeavouring to grasp 
the symbolism of nature, he must seize the moment when she 
seems to be giving forth the very burden of her secret. It is in 
this that we see the esthetic tact, or finer spiritual touch of such 
a soul as Wordsworth’s. 

lt is scarcely possible to exaggerate the value of poetic culture 
in elevating the individual as well as educating humanity, espe- 
cially in an age in which the purely scieutitic impulse is making 
such gigantic strides, and in which, according to the teaching of 
some of its most accomplished leaders, it is threatening to narrow 
the domain of poetry until it reigus itself supreme. It is well 
that amongst those scientific guides we have some who (like 
Samuel Brown in the last generation) recognise the ‘ scientific 
“uses of the imagination.” For it may easily be shown that 
imagination, instead of misleading the studeut of nature, is the 
great pioneer in the discovery of her laws; and that, when 
inductive research and generalization have reached their last 
results, imagination has still its office, soariag above the processes 
of law into that region of sublimest mystery in which its winged 
power is ultimately lost. Poetry is also, in its highest types, the 
best counteractive to materialism. 1t brings man into contact 
with nature’s freshest life and unwearied processes, and it reveals 
‘the exhaustless latent treasures of the human spirit. It is 
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thus (as it has well been called) ‘ the safety-valve of the heart.’ 
It lifts its votaries, and even its sympathisers, to a higher atmo- 
sphere than they are wont to breathe. It calls us out of ourselves, 
frees us from morbid egotism, by bringing the vast powers of the 
universe and of humanity before our gaze. Its noblest function 
is to guide the worshipper beyond the confines of the seen and 
temporal. It may even help the perplexed student of nature, 
who sees nothing in the universe but a network of adamantine 
law, cold, silent, and obscure, to regard it also as a Temple in 
which he may worship. The poet leads us into the heart of 
that sphere which some physicists proclaim to be a region of 
impenetrable darkness; but to him it is the real wonderland—a 
region girt, it is true, at its circumference with a fringe of 
solemn mystery, but at its centre, radiant with the light of 
intelligence. The frontiers may be dim, but the shrine is lumi- 
nous. It is much if the poet help to teach us that the world in 
which we live is not only a home for present residence, and a 
school for transient discipline, but also a temple for perpetual 
praise. 


Art. VII.—LZocal Taxation. 


THE agitation about local taxation which has been raised by 
the country gentlemen in the House of Commons and in 
the farmers’ clubs is no new thing. From the Restoration 
to the present time the landowners have attempted, and 
with varying success, to shift the so-called ‘burdeus on 
land’ to the shoulders of the general public, or to com- 
pensate themselves from other sources for the fiscal sufferings 
which they boast of enduring. The newest part of the process 
is the appeal to the farmers. Not that even this is absolutely 
novel. ‘Twenty-five years ego the English farmers, with very 
rare exceptions, were taught to believe that they were interested 
in the existence and maintenance of the corn laws; while the 
only point of view from which their good as traders in agricultural 
produce could be served, was from that of the abolition of all 
expedients for raising rent. It will be our business in the following 
pages to give a brief statement of the policy which has been adopted 
up to the present time, and to comment on the agitation for the 
transference of local taxation from the occupier of land to the 
general public, or, in other words, to the consolidated fund. In 
so doing we shall hope to show that the parties who have been 
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appealed to by Sir Massey Lopes and his majority in the House 
of Commons are, on grounds of justice only, the very persons who 
should repudiate his suggestions. 

It is well known that up to the time of the Commonwealth 
the owners of real estate were liable to direct taxation of a very 
onerous and vexatious kind. Not only were they called on to 
contribute to subsidies, but they were constrained to accept the 
costly dignity of knighthood, to pay aids and reliefs, and to sub- 
mit to the ruinous contingency of wardship. These liabilities 
were incurred by the landowner in knight-service (a very widely 
extended form of tenure), simply as a possessor of land from 
which rent was issnant. Besides this, in common with every 
other owner of personal property, the landowner was called on to 
contribute to those percentages on his personal estate, which are 
familiar to such antiquaries as have investigated fiscal history, 
uncer the names of tenths, fifteenths, and the like. In short, 
the owner of realized or visible property was liable, if a land- 
owner, to two imposts, the one on his land, the other on his 
moveables. Similarly, the farmer and the trader were liable for 
their moveables. Of these moveables a portion was matter for 
personal enjoyment, and paid tax; the other was stock-in-trade, 
and of course only paid the tax in transitu ; the person on which 
the tax was finally shifted, according to a very familiar law in 
finance, being the owner of land, or the purchaser of goods. It 
is very important to bear this fact in mind, because it has been 
argued, in excuse for the present policy of the country party, 
that the liabilities of the landowner were counterpoised by the 
tax on the owner of personal property, a statement which is 
generally made in ignorance, but is occasionally a merely sophis- 
tical evasion of the real state of the case. 

It was contrary to the genius of the Commonwealth to levy 
taxes of so wasteful and vexatious a kind as those which prevailed 
under the reign of Charles. The feudal incidents of landed 
tenure were therefore abandoned. But it was also contrary to 
the equity of the Commonwealth to relinquish these incidents 
without some compensation. As a consequence, therefore, the 
direct tax or assessment was laid on the landowners, while the 
mass of the people were charged with an excise. In a rough 
manner the costs of government were fairly distinguished, for 
the people paid the indirect excise, and the landowners paid 
the direct land tax. 

The pedantry of the lawyers at the Restoration annulled all 
the acts of the Commonwealth, on the plea that the country 
had not been under a de facto sovereign, and that therefore the 
statute of Henry VII. did not cover the laws which had been 
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enacted since the death of Charles, nor protect the persons of 
those who had condemned the king. The incidents, therefore, of 
feudal tenure revived, and the country gentlemen became liable 
to the old obligations. This was of course intolerable ; but the 
Parliament, in its exuberant loyalty, was not unmindful of the 
interests of those who were predominant in the national councils. 
It extinguished feudal incidents by turning all estates in knight 
service into socage, and in order to supply the Crown with an 
equivalent for the interest which it had in such estates, granted 
Charles II. the hereditary excise. In other words, the land- 
owners emancipated their estates at the cost of other persons. 
As we have stated above, it is no answer that personal estates were 
afterwards charged with an assessment at the same time that land 
was taxed, and that the land tax was retained, while the personal 
estate was ultimately freed from the charge. The landowners 
had personal estate as well as the farmers and traders, and the 
remission of persunal taxation was a larger boon to the great 
landowners than it was to their fellow-countrymen. 

The land tax was the consequent of the Revolution. There 
were no means more obvious and more legitimate for pur- 
poses of revenue, and for the security of the interest on the 
public debt. Indeed, it is difficult to see what is pledged for the 
public debt of any country besides its land. No sane financier would 
dream of impounding its capital, no just one of restraining the 
free egress of its labour; and land, capital, and labour are the 
three, and the only three sources of income. For a time, and 
perhaps as a blind, an attempt was made to tax stock-in-trade ; 
but even in the infancy of finance it was manifest that such a tax 
was only an impost on the customer and consumer, that it was 
a very costly and vexatious form of taxing him, and that there 
were many more obvious ways of rendering him liable to the 
charges of the exchequer. To do them justice, the financiers of 
the Revolution and the Settlement were not slow to discover 
means by which the general public could be made to pay. The 
excise was increased, extended, multiplied. But the assessment 
to the land tax remained, and remains according to the valuation 
of William and Mary. Hence, it has been argued by the 
economists of Mr. Mill’s school that it has ceased to be a tax, 
aud has become a rent-charge. For our part we do not see that 
a tax ceases to be one because it is called by another name; we 
can only regret that it has not increased with the value of that 
from which it proceeds. Perhaps if an attempt was made to 
revise it, Mr. Dudley Baxter, who very properly insists that it is 
a tax, would prefer to adopt Mr. Mill’s nomenclature, even at 
the risk of some little inconsistency. 
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- The great landowners, however, though they acquiesced grudg- 
ingly in the land tax, discovered a means by which to obtain 
ample compensation for their fixed assessment to the public re- 
venue. They devised the modern system of enclosures. It is not 
easy to write with patience on this process of legal rapine. The 
first enclosure was that of Ropley,in Hants, and was effected by Act 
of Parliament in the reign of Anne. At first these appropriations 
of land, the estate of the occupiers in the parish, were made by 
Acts of the Legislature. In course of time the Houses established 
a permanent commission, and treated the interests of the occu- 
piers in much the same way that the priest, the housekeeper, and 
the niece dealt with Don Quixote’s books. Sometimes, when it was 
thought expedient to defend the rapine, a plea was found in the 
necessity for increased agriculture, i.e., a wider area on which 
tenant farmers could grow corn. This justification was put forth 
"by those who invented the artificial scarcity of the sliding scale. 

The appropriation of the national estate under these enclosures 
satisfied the landowners for a time, and, as the assessment to the 
land tax— though the tax itself was made perpetual—was unaltered, 
the enclosure tended to diminish the actual tax which the land- 
owner paid. But the great war with France (entered on, as Sir 
A. Alison has admitted, and as Mr. Cobden has proved, to obviate 
the contagion of French democracy ) rendered sacrifices necessary. 
Pitt therefore had resource to the precedents of Dutch finance, 
that most fertile mine for fiscal expedients, and imposed the in- 
come tax and the probate and legacy duties. It would have been 
impossible to have declined the general imposition of the former, 
but the landowners forced the heaven-born statesman to abandon 
his attempt to make landed estates liable to succession duties. It 
is only in our own day that such property has been made to 
contribute to the revenue on its demise, and then it has been 
treated iu such a manner as at once to make the tax light under 
all circumstances, and to make evasion easy. 

The landowners, with a view to maintain rents at a factitious 
rate, enacted and defended the corn laws. It is unnecessary 
for us to touch, even with the lightest hand, on the absurdity 
and injustice of those laws, or to comment on the circumstances 
which urged and ultimately constrained their repeal. But 
it is necessary to advert to them, in order to observe that the 
abolition of those obnoxious provisions was accompanied by a 
fresh compensation to the landowners. Sir Robert Peel, that he 
might reconcile his old party to the losses which national 
justice was supposed likely to inflict on a small section of the 
community, gave the landowners leave to borrow of Government, 
and on terms far easier than they could procure it in the open 
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market, means for the improvement of their estates. The land- 
owners have freely availed themselves of this permissive form 
of communism,* and it is notorious that in many cases the 
increase in their rents, due to the advance of public money, has 
been far in excess of the annual repayments to the exchequer. 

It would seem, then, that the Legislature has not been particu- 
larly severe in laying burdens of a peculiar character on land. 
Nor is it to be expected that it would. ‘The landowners possess 
the whole of one house of legislation, and three-fourths of the 
other. Had they not possessed the latter it is impossible to 
conceive that ‘ the representatives of the Commons’ would ever 
have given a majority to Sir Massey Lopes’ motion. 

Landed property has always been subject to certain obliga- 
tions. We are told by lawyers that no tenure, however free it 
was from other contingencies, was ever exempt from the main- 
tenance of roads, the building and repair of bridges, and the 
defence of the realm from invasion; in other words, all such 
estates were liable to this local tax, the origin of the highway 
rate. Similarly, property of this kind was made responsible 
for the maintenance of the poor in the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Circumstances too numerous to recount within the 
compass of this article, made the imposition of this tax pecu- 
liarly just on the land and the tithe-owner, even though the 
Legislature had no such reason as justifies its maintenance on 
those parties at present. As time has passed on, other local 
charges have been put on land, primarily on the occupier, and 
in not a few cases permanently on the occupier. Such are local 
police rates, the lighting and paving of streets, the maintenance 
of prisons and criminals, the registration of voters and popula- 
tion, the maintenance of certain incidents in public worship (now 
extinct), the indirect preservation of game, and the drainage 
of towns. 

We are disposed to believe that the tradition which has sepa- 
rated local from imperial taxation was not based on any profound 
principle. The support of the Crown, of public police, 7.e., of 
the national defences, of public justice, and the payment of 
interest on sums raised for what was conceived to be public 
policy, was naturally, and we may add, from the earliest times, 
the business of the nation at large, and therefore was obviously 
to be effected at the cost of the nation. A monarch is a mis- 
chievous fiction if he is not the head of the nation. Defence 
against oppression is of paramount significance, because in the 

* It does not seem clear how this assistance can be logically distinguished 
from M. Louis Blane’s much-abused plan of 1848, of establishing national 
workshops from public funds. 
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absence of it the strongest and weakest are on a level. Public 
justice is essential against domestic foes, and is therefore as 
important, or nearly as important as national defence; and 
whatever may be the origin of the debt, or whatever may be 
actually pledged to pay its interest, the wisdom and justice of 
meeting its annual charge is so obvious and so acknowledged 
that we cannot contemplate its being anything but a national 
liability. But within these charges, speaking roughly, national 
obligations are bounded. 

The justification for local taxation is to be found in two facts 
—local duty and local advantage. We grant that the two 
cannot, in accordance with the certain inductions of general 
morality, be separate or be separable, but it may be convenient 
to treat them as distinct. It is essential to treat them as dis- 
tinct, for with many men local advantage is the measure of local 
duty, and the latter is thereupon the consequent of the former. 
There is, of course, a lower form of mind, which is thoroughly 
alive to local advantage, but hesitates to admit a local duty. Its 
most familiar form is that referred to by Sidney Smith, when 
he says that A, seeing B in distress, calls on C to help B, and 
thinks himself virtuous because he has done so. 

By local duty we mean the obligation of providing for certain 
contingencies in a particular district, because the local mischief 
which such a local obligation has to meet is best and most justly 
met by a local charge. Itis true that as far as the sacrifice goes, 
it signifies nothing whether the taxpayer contributes to a general 
fund, or is assessed by a local authority to a local treasury. But 
it is from this point of view only that the transference of local 
taxation to the common fund is to be defended. From every 
other point of view it should be retained in its present form, and 
this for several reasons. 

Local taxation is more felt because it is more near its expen- 
diture than imperial taxation is. Men do not grudge a tax half 
so much as they do a rate. They bear an additional two- 
pence in the pound of income-tax far more patiently than they 
do an additional rate of sixpence in the pound on their assessed 
rental, though the former is a much heavier impost than the latter, 
and is probably imposed for a far more dubious good. Now, 
where the incidence of taxation is felt, the expenditure of taxes 
is much more narrowly scrutinized. No man of sense doubts 
that it is expedient for those who pay taxes to challenge the use 
of that which they pay, and to inquire into the particulars of 
expenditure. But thisis done toa far larger extent in local than 
it is in imperial expenditure. The conduct of the latter is always 
charged with prodigality and waste ; that of the former is as con- 
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stantly accused of parsimony and niggardliness. The latter is 
administered by an excessively costly staff of functionaries, whose 
claims for increased pay are constantly before us, whose ineffi- 
ciency and sloth are perpetually complained of. The former is 
administered generally by unpaid functionaries, elected by rate- 
payers, who have every reason to criticise the persons whom they 
appoint to office. The latter is apt to develope the worst evils of 
centralization, and to make the public the helpless victim of an 
office. The former is the parent of municipal institutions, and, 
with them, of that habit of self-government which is the true 
guarantee of political liberty. From the point of view which 
should be taken by the statesman, the proposal of Sir Massey 
Lopes is the most mischievous folly that can be conceived. It pro- 
poses, partly, in order to minister to a mere juggle (for the public 
must in some form or other pay the cost), partly to gratify the greed 
of the landowners, who wish to transfer their legitimate burdens 
to the shoulders of the general community ; to destroy that con- 
trol over expenditure with which the habit of local self-govern- 
ment familiarizes people. It is true that Sir Massey Lopes and 
his followers complain of the interference of Government Boards, 
but it was their business to limit this interference, not to make 
it a pretext for abandoning a form of action which has been of 
infinite service in the political education of the country, and all 
to ease the burden from the right shoulders, and lay it on the 
wrong. 

But what is true from the political and fiscal aspect of the 
question is equally true from its moral aspect. It is a principle 


- of wise government that exceptional liabilities should be met by 


exceptional charges, to be imposed on those who ought to have 
obviated the liabilities, and who have an interest in diminishing 
the charges, by checking that for which the charge is incurred. 
The English Government has very justly and on principle, what- 
ever be the merits of the particular case, acted on this rule in 
Ireland. Agrarian and similar outrages have been followed by 
the imposition of a special tax on the disturbed district. The 
object of this proceeding is manifest. The duty of the inhabi- 
tants of such a district is to assist in keeping the peace. It is 
not just that those districts where this duty is performed should 
contribute to the eost incurred by the negligence of another 
district. But what is true in this, the strongest case of the 
obligation, is true by parity of reasoning in other cases where 
the fact is not so obvious. It is proper that each locality which 
can be defined should defray the cost of keeping its own criminals. 
It is probable that it should incur some of the cost of according 
justice. It should find the funds for education if, as is — ad- 
Py 
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mitted, education is a public duty. To transfer such charges to 
the consolidated fund is not merely to condone, but actually to 
reward, negligence. It is therefore in the last degree unjust, 
as well as unwise, to relieve those who repudiate an admitted 
duty at the expense of others who admit and fulfil it. 

The locality which repudiates a local burden constantly 
clamours for Government expenditure, though, as a matter of 
fact, the same peuple must meet the charge, whether it be locally 
levied, or derived from the proceeds of general taxation. Thus, 
for example, the clerical parties in this country rightly divined 
that the country places would reject as long as possible the 
establishment of rate-paid schools among themselves, and as 
clamorously seck to appropriate as large a share as possible of 
the public grant. But the public grant is not obtained from an 
El Dorado. It is as effectually paid by the people as the local 
tax is; it is collected at far greater cost, and is expended with 
far less discretion. It isa matter of statesmanship to encourage 
local taxation, and to stimulate the habit of controlling local 
expenditure ; partly because the machinery of government is 
carried on far more economically under this method than it is in 
any other way, partly because it is mischievous to weaken the 
habit of local self-government, and to substitute for it the con- 
trol of a central office, partly because that taxation is immea- 
surably the most just which takes property rather than expenditure 
for its basis. The chief blemish of local assessment is, that it is 
levied on occupation instead of on ownership, and therefore, as 
we shall show, requires, even for an approximation to equity, 
that the tax should in some awkward way be transferred from 
the person who pays it to the actual owner. This process is very 
imperfectly carried out, and the tax constantly falls with great 
severity on persons, the magnitude of whose occupation is very 
disproportionate to their amount of business profit. 

Again, it is expedient that local taxation should be retained 
on grounds of local advantage. The cases which will illustrate 
such a position are numerous and obvious. Take, for example, 
the construction of roads. Sometimes, but very rarely, a road 
is a matter of national interest. Such, for example, are mili- 
tary highways. In an insular country like ours, the creation of 
such a road has seldom been of any national importance, the 
most imperative necessity for these roads having arisen after the 
last Highland outbreak on behalf of the Stuarts. But to the 
owner of land a good road is of the highest utility. The 
interruption of all communication with markets would make the 
best land in England worth no more than a block in one of the 
unsettled American territories, and deficiency of such accommo- 
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dation is in degree only different from absolute isolation. The 
construction of roads, therefore, might safely be left to the sense 
of self-interest, which the owners of agricultural land have never 
been slow to feel and exhibit; were it not for the fact that as 
the road to be constructed confers a veritable advantage on 
those who possess land in its neighbourhood, some authority 
must be-invited to assess the relative charges which are to be 
put on the parties who will benefit by the construction. When 
Parliament passed Acts for turnpike-roads, it was not so much 
performing a legislative function, as it was undertaking the office of 
an arbitrator between different interests. To be sure, for certain 
reasons, one of which was the fact that in these days the road 
was greatly used for the passage of coaches and carriers’ wag- 
gons, the practice was adopted of levying tolls on those who, 
using the road, might pass through certain barriers called toll- 
gates. But it would have been, even under those circumstances, 
far fairer had a mileage duty been charged on the coach or 
waggon, such duty being given to the trustees appointed for the 
repair of the roads, and to have laid an assessment on the dis- 
trict for whatever else might be needed in order to liquidate the 
original cost, aud to supply current funds for current repairs. The 
system of tolls acted very unsatisfactorily. It was an intolerable 
nuisance to the village where the gate was situated ; it was very 
costly in proportion to the amount received ; it put a heavy tax 
on those whose use of the road was very light, and whose wear 
was inconsiderable, while it allowed those to escape who wore the 
road out by heavy traffic over short distances. A timber or manure 
waggon passing over a well-made road after a frost (the time in 
which such a use of the road is commonest).will do more damage 
to it in one day than the wear of light carriages will in a 
twelvemonth. In practice, such waggons hardly ever pay any 
toll at all. 

There is a common fallacy in the language which people 
sometimes use about such conveniences. They speak of them as 
public benefits. In a sense they are. But the payment of the 
costs incurred for these conveniences, when the profit of the con- 
venience belongs to one class of persons only, should fall on 
those who get the profit. It is an advantage to the public at 
large that the time consumed in the transit of goods from China 
or India should be shortened by improvements in the build of 
vessels, by the perfection of the art of navigation, and by any 
means, such as the Suez Canal, which may diminish the dis- 
tance traversed. It is an advantage to the public that invention 
should improve machinery, because it is obvious, in accordance 
with well-known economical laws, that diminished cost should 
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involve increased cheapness. But no rational person would sug- 
gest that the British taxpayer should be called upon to give a grant 
to ship-builders, canal-makers, machinists, or manufacturers, and 
for the obvious reason that while the public gains an advan- 
tage, the profit resides with the parties themselves. But the 
same rule holds good with the construction of a road, the object 
of which is the transit or conveyance of agricultural produce to 
market. ‘To transfer the cost of making or repairing such a 
road from the locality which gaius the benefit of its existence to 
the public at large is an absurdity and an injustice. 

The heaviest item in local taxation is the sum levied and 
expended for the relief of the poor. Nothing but a vigorous 
administration of the law by those specially interested in the 
economy of this charge would save the country from being 
eaten up by pauperism. As it is, the control exercised over this 
expenditure by the officials of Gwydir House has had very mis- 
chievous effects, for it has weakened the onus of local responsibility, 
and greatly enhanced the cost of relieving destitution. We do not 
deny that central supervision was needed; but it is the misfor- 
tune of a central office that its administration is languid, ob- 
stinate, and petty, and that it is peculiarly open to the influence 
of doctrinaires. Under existing circumstances the requirements 
enacted from the guardians of the poor in relation to the in- 
mates of workhouses and industrial schools are such, in respect 
of actual space to inmates and the like, as the guardians them- 
selves are rarely able to afford in their own homes. Mr. Fawcett 
has lately called attention to the great and increasing cost at 
which pauper children are maintained in industrial schools. 
Naturally the housing of many children under one roof should 
be carried on at less cost than that which is found requisite 
when such children are scattered; but in practice it is found 
that the average cost of each child is half the wages earned by 
an agricultural labourer for himself, his wife, and his children. 
A workhouse is not a palace, nor is it a prison; but it is a 
very large mansion, the management of which is a very costly 
affair. 

English pauperism is the direct result of an abnormal state of 
society, and has been induced by law. There are, perhaps, some 
advantages in an aristocracy; but the advantages have been 
purchased at heavy cost, and by the degradation of the peasant. 
In order to assist and strengthen the aristocracy, the Legislature 
has encouraged or connived at the interference with the laws 
which govern the distribution of wealth. The natural conse- 
quences have ensued ; for any breach of a natural law is assuredly 
avenged on the society which commits the breach. If the muni- 
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cipal law of any country is bent upon making a few persons 
very rich, it will inevitably make many persons very poor. Now 
the English law, by enacting the custom of primogeniture, by 
permitting entails, and by sanctioning settlements of real estate, 
has had before it the purpose of making a few persons very 
rich by the concentration of real estate in their hands. But 
at what a cost! It has virtually pauperised the English 
peasant. 

Many circumstances, in all likelihood, brought about the 
necessity of the first English Poor-law. There is no doubt that 
population in the sixteenth century, as contrasted with the means 
of subsistence, was excessive, for the ordinary rate of wages, 
as compared with the price of wheat, was low. The cessation 
of the civil wars, and the statute of liveries, put an end to one 
occupation which annually absorbed a considerable part of the 
population. The destruction of the monasteries put an end to 
another process by which the growth of numbers was checked. 
They who appropriated or purchased the abbey lands took to 
sheep-farming in lieu of agriculture, as is notorious from the 
complaints of the time. This change, partially due to the in- 
sufficient capital of those who came into the splendid in- 
heritance of the monks, diminished the national resources to a 
further extent. Henry the Eighth hanged the surplus popula- 
tion. The milder sway of Elizabeth was constrained at last to 
invent a poor-law. This law imposed, perhaps by a fortuitous 
wisdom, the charge of maintaining the poor on the occupiers, 
then ordinarily the owners of real estate. 

The rude statute of Elizabeth, which, by enacting that work 
should be found for the able-bodied, practically endorsed the 
communistic principle that ‘any one has a right to work,’ 
was finally organized into the highly elaborate system of paro- 
chial settlement, under which the English peasantry was vir- 
tually reduced to a state of serfage by being tied to their settle- 
ment, and removable from any new residence if they dared to 
migrate. There is little doubt that had not the great manufac- 
tories of central and northern England sprung up and developed 
a great demand for labour, and in consequence had not employers 
felt indifferent to the contingency of the migratory poor coming 
on the rates, the English peasantry would have literally been 
reduced to the state of the Russian serfage, with the striking 
difference that they would have been without land. 

Here again, however, the fact that any violation of an econo- 
mical law, be it one of production, or, far more important, of 
distribution, is certain to work its own mischief, was made 
abundantly manifest. The landowners and tenant-farmers had 
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settled their serfs, and held them practically to bondage by 
enacting that runaways should be indirectly reclaimable. Then, 
however, arose the terrible necessity of maintaining them. That 
the criminal code, frightfully severe in the last century, did 
check their numbers to some extent by indiscriminate hangings, 
may have been true, but the juries grew gradually weary of 
butchery, and the people had to be fed. Then grew up the 
allowance system, under which a direct stimulus was given to 
population, through the practice of making grants out of the 
rates to the heads of large families. Some thrifty peasants, to 
our knowledge, saved out of their allowance sufficient to pur- 
chase land and secure their independence. But the old poor- 
law became so ruinously costly that in some parishes where, 
the land being owned by many persons, it was impossible to 
evict the peasantry, the poor-rate actually swallowed up the 
whole rent of the land. The practice of allowing families weekly 
sums proportionate to their numbers and necessities was gene- 
rally fatal to enterprise and thrift. It has, among other 
causes, contributed to the helplessness and indifference about 
the future which have been reputed, and with some justice, to 
characterise the agricultural labourer. 

Now it is plain that the Legislature would never have granted 
relief to the poor out of the income of real property had it been 
possible, with any semblance of justice, to have imposed the tax 
on the possessors of personal estates. In the days of Elizabeth, 
as now, the Legislature was composed of landowners, or of those 
who were ambitious of becoming landowners; and it has never yet 
been found that a legislature composed for the most part of a 
particular class of-society will fail of sparing itself if it possibly 
can. It was recognised from early times that the maintenance 
of the poor from the rent or produce of land was nothing but a 
compeusation for the fact that the poor had been deprived of 
their natural interest in the soil. The modern justification of 
poor-laws—that all existing persons have a right to existence, the 
view advocated by Mr. Mill; that of some other economists or 
politicians, that the maintenance of a proletariate is the only 
means by which the disaffection, and perhaps the turbulence, of 
despair may be obviated; and the still sounder view of other 
economists, that the grant of relief to destitution is only an 
indirect means of paying wages—never presented themselves to 
the minds of those who framed the statute of Elizabeth. Still 
less were they influenced by that consideration of a wise humanity, 
which recognises that the sight of unrelieved distress has a 
tendency to produce hardness and selfishness, and thereby to 
imperil those moral sentiments which further or sustain civiliza- 
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tion. The statesmen of the 16th century intended by the poor- 
law to compensate those who had been deprived of an interest in 
the soil. 

To us, inso far as the legal relief of the destitute poor has its 

bearing on the sigvificance of local taxation, that view of the 
subject which considers a poor-rate as an indirect means of 
paying wages is most obvious and most interesting. That 
hitherto, the wages paid to unskilled labourers, especially to 
those engaged in agriculture, are ‘nsuiiieient to meet the recessi- 
ties and casualties of their life, is: hardly ever:denied.:,. Tha 
peasant can perhaps just live, and bung up-an average family, aa 
long as he is in health and can work;. Sut he cangev iay-vp 
any store against sickness and old age, nor make provision for his 
children in the event of his premature death. It is therefore 
necessary that what is wanting in his wages should be supplied 
from some other source, and this source is admitted to be the 
poor-rate, that is to say, a contribution from property in aid of 
destitution. But just as such a contribution is a rate in aid of 
wages, so it is a means by which the rate of wages is lowered, 
and therefore a means by which the employer of labour gets 
labour at a cheaper rate than he could if such an aid did not 
exist. A poor-rate, then, lowers wages, and benefits the employer. 
But a tax which is wholly for the benefit of one class of persons 
(iu this case the employers of labour) ought, on the most obvious 
grounds of equity, to be borne by them for whose benefit or profit 
it is exacted. 
If the projects of those who follow Sir Massey Lopes are 
endorsed by the Legislature, and the employers of labour 
contrive to shift a portion of the poor-rate on the con- 
solidated fund, the farmer immediately, or the landowner 
ultimately, will be able to increase, the one his profit, the 
other his rent, at the public expense. Whether the in- 
habitants of towns will, or will not, permit this astonishing 
iniquity remains to be seen. In 1852 a very modest attempt on 
the part of Mr. Disraeli, to compensate landowners for the repeal 
of the corn laws by a tax oninhabited houses, was detected, and 
Lord Derby’s Ministry instantly collapsed. It seems improbable 
that an artifice which was transparent enough twenty years ago, 
should impose on Englishmen at the present time, unless, as some 
have alleged, the intelligence of the English people on questions 
of finance has been impaired of late years. 

But in fact, a considerable portion of the poor-rate is paid by 
those who do not obtain any advantage by the cheapening of 
rate-aided labour. If the agriculturists and landowners could 
succeed in diminishing the rate of labourers’ wages to one-half 
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the present pittance, no item of agricultural produce would be 
diminished a penny in its cost to the consumer, for the price of 
food is not regulated in any degree by the cost of production, 
but simply by its proportion to the demand. The cost, for 
example, of producing stock for the market is not one-half, 
probably not a quarter, of that which was required at the beginning 
of the present century. But the price of meat is, in our day, at 
least double that at which it stood in the period referred to. All 
this incréased cheepness of. production has gone over to the land- 


clord.in the shape of rert, and not a little of the landlord’s rent is 


gue to the fact that the rete i aid of wages is largely paid by 
“those who'do aot eraplov labour, and do consume agricultural 
products. 

Equally important with the question of what the effect of a 
poor-rate is on labourer, employer, and consumer, is that of the 
true incidence of local taxation. Ordinarily it is supposed to be 
an ultimate charge on land; but a little investigation will show 
this opinion to be incorrect. Indeed, were it true, it does not 
seem easy to resist the suggestion, made long ago by the French 
economists, that matters would be much simplified, and that con- 
tracts for the use of land would be left much more to the discre- 
tion of the contracting parties (a condition of things which land- 
owners always allege to be the best conceivable), if the various 
local taxes were, like the income tax, deducted from rent, and 
the landowner were left to form a bargain with his tenant on this 
basis. 

The true state of the case appears to be as follows. ‘T'axes 
have a tendency to remain with those on whom they are primarily 
imposed ; or in other words an ulterior effort must be made by 
those who have already paid them, to shift them on to others. 
Sometimes this effort is part of a routine which must be 
necessarily gone through in order that persons may transact 
business at all. ‘Thus, for example, no one doubts that a dealer 
in alcoholic liquors transfers the tax which he has paid on his 
stock to the person who purchases beer, wine, or spirits from him. 
The same fact holds good with other exciseable or duty-paying 
articles. It would be impossible for the dealer to transact 
business on any other terms. Similarly, all taxes levied on a 
trader in respect of the machinery by which he carries on his 
business, are transicrred by him to his customers. He introduces 
into the price of that which he sells, the house tax which he pays 
on his business premises, the assessed taxes which are levied on 
certain articles which he must needs use in order to carry on his 
occupation, the licences which in certain trades are laid on his 
calling ; aud there is even reason to believe that he charges his 
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customers, in very many cases, with the income tax which is in 
theory levied on his profits. It is by no means true, as Mr. 
Mill has asserted, that a tax on profits cannot be shifted from the 
person who pays it to any other person. The possibility of 
shifting it depends entirely on the relation in which such a person 
stands to others, and in some degree to the custom of the trade in 
which he is engaged. 

It may therefore be generally laid down that a tax levied on 
any person who hires labour with a view to profit, or who buys 
goods with a view to selling them with a profit, will be paid not 
by the dealer, but by the customer ; but in the case of land occupied 
for agricultural purposes, by the landowner. That portion of 
the poor-rate which is paid by tenant farmers is, beyond doubt, a 
deduction from rent. In other words, if the rate were not paid, 
the rent would be the higher by the whole amount of the rate. 
But the fact is not equally obvious in the case of those who 
occupy land for business purposes. Here the tendency is to 
transfer it to the articles sold, or to charge it in the price. But 
in the case of such premises as are occupied with no view to 
profit, such as dwelling-houses not devoted to business purposes, 
the local tax rests with the person who first pays it, and is no 
deduction from rent. ‘There is no reason to believe, if the poor- 
rates in a town were suddenly extinguished, that the rents of 
houses in that town would rise, nor if the rates were increased 
that rents would fall. The utmost result which such events 
could induce would be that in the former case there would be a 
sharper competition for better houses, and in the latter a similar 
competition for inferior accommodation. But the only effect 
would be that while the better houses would rise in price in one 
case, the poorer would fall, while the reverse process would happen 
on the other hypothesis. 

When therefore the landowners inform us that local taxation 
is a deduction from rent, aud that ‘one description of property is 
‘visited with taxation for purposes which are wholly imperial,’ 
we are constraincd to demur to the statement on several 
grounds. We are obliged to believe that the landowners do not 
really intend what they say, for they appeal to the tenant farmers 
in their agricultural chambers.to assist in a moyement, which if 
the foregoing position is true, has no interest whatsoever to their 
tenants. If charges ultimately levied, as we are informed they 
are, upon land are to be transferred without diminution in their 
amount, or rather probably ix an increased amount, to some other 
tax-paying power, the tenant farmer will, in common with the 
rest of the community, find the landlord’s gain his loss. The 
occupier of a farm is also, like the rest of his fellow-countrymen, 
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the earner of an income and the consumer of products, and he 
will discover that if the tax is abandoned in its present form, it 
must be reimposed either in an income tax (the very worst and 
most unequal of taxes), or in a property tax, which the landowners 
and great capitalists will energetically resist, or in increased 
duties on exciseable or customs-paying articles—a fiscal policy 
which will be reactionary and mischievous. 

We do not believe that there is any true hostility between the 
interests of the landowner and the tenant farmer. In order that 
the energies of the latter should be properly exercised, rents 
should have a legitimate proportion to profits and prices; nor can 
any power prevent such a result from being ultimately arrived at. 
It is an economical law that profits tend to an equality; it isa 
matter of fact that farmers’ profits are by no means exceptional, 
except perhaps in the direction of smallness; and it is equally 
matter of fact, that under our wretched land-system, neither 
rents, nor profits, nor produce, reach the amount at which they 
would arrive were land treated as any other article of value is. 
But though there is no hostility between the natural position of 
farmers and that of landowners, there is an antagonism or 
rivalry in their interests. The farmer requires to surround his 
position with safeguards, and to treat with his landlord from an 
independent ground of action. In logical language, their interests 
are not discordant, but disparate. Associations of farmers, how- 
ever, invariably include the landlord element, and as a consequence 
are as invariably subject to it. As we remember to have heard 
Mr. Arch, the eloquent advocate of the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union, say—when the farmers meet at their associations they put 
a lord at the head of the table, and a squire at the foot, and thus 
they are wholly debarred from discussing what concerns them 
especially as their own business, and from taking true counsel 
together. 

It may be then laid down generally that the existence of a 
local rate on land occupied for ordinary agricultural purposes 
does, on an average, (liminish rent. Could the rate be extin- 
guished rent would rise, not perhaps as fully as it would rise if 
the tithe rent-charge was got rid of, but at least to a high per- 
centage of the whole rate. If any part of the cost at which a 
tenant farmer carries on his business be lessened, the economical 
law, which affirms that profits tend to an equality, would force 
up his rent by the competition of other applicants for the occu- 
pation of agricultural land. It does not indeed follow, as we 
have already observed, that a tax isa loss ; it may be an improve- 
ment, returning a real and sometimes a large profit on the 
outlay. It is possible that a more liberal rate of wages paid to 
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the agricultural labourer would not only greatly diminish the 
poor rate, and make the management or repression of remediable 
pauperism more easy, but would even increase farnrers’ profits 
and landlords’ rents. But at present, local taxation, especially 
that for the relief of the poor, paid directly by farmers tends to 
fall upon rent. 

Some of this taxation, however, always remains with the person 
who primarily pays or advances it, owing toa fact hitherto gene- 
rally unnoticed by economists. The facility with which the 
first payer of a variable tax can transfer his liability to the 
shoulders of another is relative to the facility with which he can 
extricate himself and his capital from the calling in which he is 
occupied. The more difficult it is to do this, the more is the 
person engaged in any occupation at the mercy of the circum- 
stances which may affect his business, In the case of a com- 
mission merchant, the ease of extrication is at its maximum; in 
that of a person engaged in a profession it is at its minimum. 
No case, however, perhaps illustrates this fact more clearly than 
that of a person who has established a business in some particular 
locality, so as to give an exceptional value to the site on which 
he trades. Here, as is well known in London, the owner of 
the land can not only make the tenant pay what any other 
tenant in any other business would be willing to give, but can 
levy a toll on the reputation, or credit, or goodwill, which the 
individual has achieved. At present this rule is obtaining a 
singular practical proof in London. The excessive rents of 
business premises are, we are informed, giving way, owing to the 
spread of co-operative shopkeeping. The rent of the shop has 
been made to appear in the price of the goods sold, and compe- 
tition is operating to diminish the advantage which the landlord 
has been able to appropriate, first, at the cost of the tenant, and, 
secondly, at that of the consumer. 

By far the largest amount of local taxation is, however, paid 
by those who cannot shift the charge from themselves to the 
landowner, and in which case the tax is not imposed on a par- 
ticular kind of property. The local taxation of towns, so far 
from diminishing rent, tends actually to increase it. Heavy 
local taxation may, and probably does in many cases, constrain 
householders to accept inferior accommodation. But in a house, 
except under very abnormal circumstances, the outlay on the 
building far exceeds the value of the ground on which the build- 
ing is erected, and therefore a local tax on houses in towns tends 
rather to discourage the building trades than to diminish ground 
rents. Besides, it is constantly the case that such taxes do not 
force the occupier to acquiesce in an inferior house, but result 
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in forcing him to contemplate the charge for house rent in the 
form of a larger percentage in his expenditure. 

We have said that it tends to increase rent. A very consider.. 
able amount of local taxation consists in expenditure on perma- 
nent objects. It is easy to find examples of this rule. During 
the last thirty years the towns have taxed themselves in vast 
sums of money, in order to build union houses and lunatic 
asylums for the reception of the indigent and afflicted poor. 
Similarly, the towns have levied large taxes for the construction 
of roads, and in almost all cases have abandoned tolls, formerly 
charged on the country folk who frequented the towns. The 
process by which towns are lighted, though frequently the 
capital for the purpose has been procured by the enterprise of 
private companies, has greatly advanced the safety and pleasant- 
ness of town life, and has therefore created a sharper competition 
for the occupancy of town sites. And latterly, the exigencies of 
modern civilization have led to enormous outlays on water 
supply and drainage, and with such effects that, in very many 
instances, towns are even healthier places of abode than country 
villages are. Analogous to, though not identical with, other 
improvements, the funds for which have been wholly or generally 
obtained from the local taxation of occupiers in towns, is the 
outlay on the construction of railways, and the convenience 
which such roads afford for the supply of markets and the 
radiation of business. And it needs very little observation in 
order to conclude that such local taxation as is expended on the 
objects referred to, heightens rent instead of depressing it, and 
that, in point of fact, the wealth of landowners has been enor- 
mously increased by the energy and sacrifices of occupiers in 
towns. But to these local charges, the ground-rents of land- 
owners, these being the direct product of such charges, have 
contributed nothing. The occupiers have paid an income tax, 
the proceeds of which have been laid out, to a very great extent, in 
the production of works of permanent utility; and the landowners 
have as completely shared in the fruit of the outlay of others, and 
have as unmistakeably taken toll on such improvements as the 
occupiers have effected, as they would have done if by some rule of 
law the public were constrained to levy a tax in order to drain 
a landowner’s estate, construct farm buildings for him, and 
make him a road in order to bring his produce to market. 

The case which seems to convey the strongest sense of in- 
equality in relation to local taxation, and one which is most 
frequently quoted, is as follows: An individual possessed of a 
fortune, which he has invested in public funds, or in the deben- 
ture stock of railways, or in mortgage, comes into a village to 
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settle. He is in the enjoyment of an income derived from such 
sources, or from sources analogous to them, of £500 per annum. 
In the same village there is a landowner possessing a rental of 
£500, a clergyman whose tithe rent-charge is of equal amount, 
and a farmer who acquires by his occupation a similar sum. Two 
of these persons, the parson and the landowner, pay ten times 
as much to local taxation as the retired capitalist does, whose 
liability is estimated by the rate of his occupancy. The farmer 
apparently pays as the landowner and parson do, but not, it 
will be easily seen, really, for landowner and farmer do not 
both pay the rate, and for reasons given above it will be seen 
that it rests on the landowner. Now, it is argued it is very 
hard that a person who derives his income from investments 
should be relieved from local burdens, and we ought to revise 
the taxation, &c., &e. 

To this kind of reasoning there is one obvious but, we submit, 
superficial answer. We refer to it because it was once the 
standing argument alleged for the continued imposition of 
church-rates. The advowson of the clergyman, the rent-charge 
of the lay impropriator, the estate of the landowner were bought 
subject to these liabilities, and the market value of the property 
which either party enjoys is heightened or depressed according 
as average local taxation is light or heavy. ‘There is, however, 
a notable difference between the old imposition of church-rates 
and that of local taxes generally. The church-rate was not 
admitted to be a general benefit. It was a contribution paid by 
all to an object on the merits of which all who contributed were 
by no means equally agreed. But no one dreams of arguing 
that the exigencies of local taxation are to be referred to one 
class of persons or to one kind of sentiment except, of course, 
when the expenditure of the tax is found to concern the interests 
of one class only, in which, if it be levied on those who receive 
no benefit from it, the tax is unfair, and should he readjusted. 
But we affirm that the objection of local taxation being a long- 
standing liability of land and tithe rent-charges is superficial. 
Everybody is justified in diminishing, by all just measures, a 
liability annexed to the property which he possesses. If the 
machinery of government, and the administration of public 
affairs, could be carried on at little cost or no cost, it would be the 
interest of everyone to reduce the charges at present borne, for, 
as a manufacturer is justified in reducing the loss by friction in 
a machine, or any loss of heating power in the production of 
steam, so the objects of local taxation are quite in the right in 
attempting to diminish their burdens. That they should attempt 
to transfer them to other shoulders, while they reap the profit of 
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another’s outlay, is as unfair as it would be for the manufacturer 
to compel, if he could, the general public to pay for improvements 
in his machinery, or to lessen the charge which he is put to for 
the purchase of coals, from the forced contributions of his fellow- 
countrymen. 

The real answer is, at any rate in the case of the landowner, 
that the outlay is distinctly provable to be for his own benefit. 
The farmer no more pays the tax than the capitalist does. He 
is not rated on his profits, but is only the agent for paying a tax 
on his landlord’s rent. In just the same way as any profit which 
the farmer can obtain by the cultivation of the soil, in so far as 
such a profit is attainable by any other farmer, is brought within 
the influence of competition, and therefore may be made to con. 
tribute rent, so, ¢ converso, the profit of the tenant cannot be 
reduced below the average rate without the consequence that 
tenancies would be abandoned. It is true that, as we stated in 
a previous number of this Review (p. 162, July, 1872), the 
principle of competition operates over farm tenancies more ener- 
getically than it does over many other kinds of business; or, in 
other words, the profits of a farmer are on an average less than 
those obtained by other capitalists, while the price of his 
produce is more completely a matter of bargaining in the market 
than that of any other dealer is. But this fact merely proves that 
the incidence of local taxation is more thoroughly determined in 
the case of agricultural land, by purely economical considerations, 
than it is in the case of any other occupancy. 

But it is absurd to doubt that if the poor-rate and high- 
way-rate, and other analogous taxes were abandoned, rents must 
ultimately fall. Both are forms of beneficial outlay. The one 
makes labour cheap, the other makes communication easy. 
Suppose the collection of either or both should cease. The 
insurance against sickness, old age, and nonage which the former 
effects, must be supplied by increased wages to the agricultural 
labourer ; the road must be repaired by a voluntary contribution 
or by a corvée. In each case the substitute for the local tax 
would be found to be far more costly and far less effectual than 
the present process with all its faults and all its inequalities, 
because, as we have already observed, those who do not derive 
any benefit from cheap labour contribute to the tax at present, 
and give a great deal of valuable time to the administration of 
the contributions which they make. 

Taxes have a tendency to remain with those on whom they 
are imposed, and, unless by an effort and under the system of 
competition or by the influence of custom, cannot be transferred 
from the person who pays them to anyone else. Mr. Lowe, in 
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one of those sweeping generalizations which he is especially fond 
of making, told the shipping interest a few days ago, when they 
begged him to put the cost of maintaining coast lights on the 
consolidated fund, that all taxation is ultimately paid by the con- 
sumer. He was under the impression that this would have been 
the case in his proposed match-tax, now we hope historical. The 
women and children in Bethnal Green had good reason to un- 
derstand far better than he did that the chief loss of the tax 
would fall on themselves, or in other words, that it would not 
be shifted to the consumer. The London tradesmen complained 
of the co-operative shops, and informed Mr. Lowe indirectly that 
in their case the income-tax was shifted to their customers. The 
ratepayer in towns kuows well enough that he pays the rates, 
and is sensible that the rate is not transferred to his landlord in 
the shape of a diminished rent. Such rates are not a burden on 
one description of property, but they are a great and an increas- 
ing burden on one description of tenants, who would not, how- 
ever, be any better off if the tax were paid out of the consolidated 
fund. No rational being imagines that he would improve his 
position if he paid his taxes out of his right-hand instead of his 
left-hand pocket. Sir Massey Lopes and the country party wish 
to pay the tax which now comes in part out of their left-hand 
pocket by dipping into that of their neighbours’ right-hand. 
Among the several charges now defrayed from local taxation, 
but which, it is said, is or ought to be a matter of national ex- 
penditure, is the cost of pauper lunacy. ‘There is, we admit, 
cause for the present consideration, and for no little alarm at the 
growth of this evil. After making every deduction for the dili- 
gence with which all cases of mental disease are hunted out and 
secluded, and for the prolongation of the lives of such unhappy 
persons under a humane and careful method of treatment, it 
cannot be questioned that mental maladies are on the increase. 
Now to call such diseases a visitation of Providence may be true, 
but it is true only in just the same way that any physical 
evil is. To acquiesce in such a statement without discussing the 
secondary causes of such maladies is folly or superstition. ‘To 
attempt to argue that because insanity is a grievous dispensation 
it ought, therefore, to become a charge on the consolidated fund, 
is a piece of sophistry for which one cannot easily trust oneself 
to supply adjectives. Much insanity is due to preventable causes, 
Among these causes, perhaps the most powerful is the fact that 
the most energetic and hardy stocks among the poorer classes in 
England are perpetually migrating to the United States and the 
Colonies, while the weaker and less enterprising remain behind. 
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emigration does not influence the hardiest and healthiest of the 

pulation, but those who seek to escape military service. Now 
it would not be difficult, did space permit, to show that the pecu- 
liar character of English emigration is due in great measure to 
that system of landed tenure which prevails in this country. 
But if it be the case that the growth of mental disease among 
the poor can be traced to the peculiarities of our social system, 
it is not only just but highly important that they who are the 
cause of its existence should be called on to grapple with the 
fact. The average Englishman is tolerably patient under taxes, 
he is exceedingly impatient under rates. Now if the growth of 
the rate is the result of a vicious social system, perhaps no better 
stimulant can be discovered than that which urges men to dis- 
cover a remedy for that which they dislike. 

The country party complain that they are saddled with a 
new rate for education, and claim that this is at least a national 
object, and not a form of beneficial outlay. There can be no 
doubt of the former fact, and it must be allowed that the educa- 
tion of the working classes is not so obviously beneficial to the 
employer as their maintenance in sickness is. But it would 
not be difficult to show that an educated labourer is worth more 
than one who is untaught, except to those who believe that they 
can keep their labourers best in the condition of serfs, by deny- 
ing them the means of thought and rudimentary culture. But 
we imagine that no more disastrous policy could be adopted 
than that of putting the whole charge of national education on 
the consolidated fund. Even under the rating system, Mr. 
Forster fell with fatal facility into the project of concurrent 
endowment, and has raised a difficulty which will sooner or 
later, unless the Education Act is notably amended, rend the 
Liberal party in twain, and develope an energetic opposition to 
class as well as to Church privileges. Now had all the cost of 
sectarian schools been allowed out of public or imperial taxation, 
it needs no great acuteness to conclude that the endowment of 
the State Church schools would have been granted on a gigantic 
scale, and that all other schools would have been very grudg- 
ingly assisted. The local character of part, at least, of that 
assistance which primary schools are to receive is some 
guarantee for that wholesome jealousy which obviates the ten- 
dency to turn national education into an engine of aggressive 
and unscrupulous proselytism. We do not quarrel with the 
Anglican Church for relying on the State, or for guarding its 
position with all the means at its disposal. From its very 
beginning its organization has been the creature of political ex- 
pediency. The statesmen who gave it the form which it pos- 
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sesses wished for intelligible reasons to exercise an effectual 
control over the religious instincts of the nation. No better 
plan could be devised than that of giving its hierarchy an almost 
absolute authority over the clergy, and by making that hier- 
archy a mere creature and dependent of the Government. In 
course of time the clergy have liberated themselves from the 
control of their ecclesiastical rulers, and have used their liberty 
in order to revive a thousand superstitions, and to commit a thou- 
sand extravagances. But that the State in these days should 
assist with public money the propagation of opimons which 
are identical with some of the most grotesque fancies 
of the Romish Church, though, unlike such fancies, they are 
wholly undisciplined and capricious, is concurrent endow- 
ment with a witness. Some little check is, perhaps, afforded 
by local opinion, local government, local taxation. To grant 
the subventions to such schools by cheques drawn in a Govern- 
ment office at Whitehall, and from this source only, would be 
certainly wasteful, and as certainly would violate that measure 
of religious equality which has already been conceded. But in 
these days to grant absolute religious freedom within the Esta- 
blishment, and to deny religious equality to those who live 
outside it, is the most deadly blow which can be struck at 
religion itself. 

The same reasoning applies to the local charge for local 
police. It is exceedingly important that a district in which 
crime prevails should suffer the costs of the crime which it 
engenders. We are not, of course, unaware that much of this 
crime is due to preventable causes, and is the result of our pecu- 
liar social system, which precludes a large portion of the com- 
munity from the hope of obtaining visible and improvable pro- 
perty. In countries where such property is generally distributed 
there is a remarkable absence of crimes against property. The 
Irish are impulsive and violent enough, but crimes against pro- 
perty are rare in Ireland, the chief offences against law being 
crimes on behalf of property. The same fact holds good of those 
Continental countries in which property is generally distributed. 
This country is reported, with what truth we cannct per- 
haps determine, to annually export a considerable number of 
pickpockets to France. ‘The institutions of England breed 
poachers, tramps, and the persons who subsist by petty thefts. 
If excessive game-preserving developes a particular kind of pre- 
datory man, it seems expedient that the author of this mischief 
should be personally visited with the cost of the offence which 
he induces on our civilization, and that the neighbours of such a 
personage should have their attention called in a yo 
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manner to the origin of a charge on their pockets. Remit the 
expense of local justice and police to the national taxes, and the 
costs will be increased, while the motives to reform will be 
diminished. 

That certain charges may have been improperly included in 
local taxation we can readily admit. The party of Sir Massey 
Lopes point to three at least—the charges of registration, 
those of preparing the lists of voters, and those connected with 
certain departments of public health, and notably vaccination. 
But even in these cases a defence can be found for the manner 
of the tax. The cost of registering births, deaths, and mar- 
riages is not great. It varies of course with population, and 
must be very light in country districts. The labour must 
be paid for, and while no one can dispute the convenience of the 
manner in which the cost is defrayed, the distribution of the 
cost is not found to be very unfair. With regard to the regis- 
tration of voters, it may be alleged with some show of reason 
that the definition of the franchise is a national concern. But 
there seems no reason why the present costly system of regis- 
tration should be continued in towns. The boroughs have a 
household suffrage, and an imperfect form of lodger franchise. 
Every adult may be considered as legally entitled to vote. 
We see no reason why a list should not be easily drawn up, 
containing the names of persons qualitied by residence, without 
involving the cumber of a barrister and a court, particulaily if 
a list of disqualified persons were also published. It is the 
fault of Parliament that the expense of revising the lists of 
voters is so large, unless, indeed, it is a sacred principle that the 
British constitution has been invented, and is maintained, for 
the benefit of barristers of seven years’ standing. The case of 
counties is different. There the franchise is limited, is not con- 
ditioned by residence, and the same person may have a number 
of votes for freeholds in different counties. But these bar- 
barisms, created in the ivterests of the landowners, can have but 
a temporary duration, Vaccination, again, is a measure of 
police, which is most wisely enforced by a local authority, and 
for the reasons already given, at local expense. 

We have it, however, in our power to supply the country party 
with an instance of local taxation, the justification of which it 
is not easy to find. We are surprised that it has escaped Sir 
Massey Lopes’ memory, for it would have furnished him with 
an overwhelming argument in favour of reform in one direction 
at least. We refer to the Cattle Plague Compensation Act. Our 
readers will remember that a few years ago the rinderpest raged 
in some districts with astonishing severity. Its visitation was 
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extremely capricious. On one farm not a single head of cattle 
was infected ; on another, close to the healthy farm, not a single 
head was saved. The disease was proved to be signally infectious, 
and the Government, acting on the advice of experienced veteri- 
nury surgeons, determined to adopt severe measures of repression. 
Healthy cattle were slaughtered far and wide to prevent the 
disease from spreading, and a stringent police cordon was drawn 
round infected districts. The public bore their part of the 
calamity, a visitation from which they have not yet been freed, 
in the increased price of meat and dairy produce; for it is a 
well-known law in prices, that when any scarcity in a necessary 
of life occurs, the supply of which cannot be augmented from 
sudden and new sources, the restricted quantity sells for a far 
higher price than the average quantity would have sold for. The 
fortunate farmer was largely benefited by the losses of his 
brethren, for the price rose at least fifty per cent. Asa body, the 
farmers found the rinderpest a windfall. 

But how should the losses of the farmers whose cattle had 
been destroyed for police reasons be reimbursed? There is not 
the slightest doubt, fortunately, as to the answer to this question. 
The losses should have been met by a capitation tax on cattle. 
The stamping-out policy was adopted to save the uninfected, but 
endangered cattle; the benefit of the policy remained with the 
owners of such stock, and with them alone. Their cattle were 
saved, and the price of their property was simultaneously ad- 
vanced. The only difficulty in the way was the fact that there 
was no cattle census; the farmers, who are forced to play at 
hide and seek with their landlords, having been exceedingly 
averse to any such census, though the most urgent public in- 
terests demanded it. This method, then, of compensating for 
compulsory loss was abandoned, if, indeed, it was ever thought 
of. ‘There remained two other courses, both grossly unjust, 
though one was far more unfair than the other. The first was 
to find the funds out of general taxation, the other was to impose 
the tax on the locality, z.e., on the general body of ratepayers. 
The latter and the worse expedient was adopted. The contri- 
bution imposed on the borough of Stockport, which had the 
misfortune to be a town on the extreme boundary of Cheshire, 
was more than £100,000. It is probable that the decline in the 
prosperity and population of Stockport is due to this enormous 
and utterly indefensible mulct. 

The outrageous injustice of this particular instance of local 
taxation was glossed over by a fallacious argument which is ex- 
ceedingly common, and is generally effective. It is derived from 
a confusion between the national interests involved in success- 
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ful agriculture and the particular interests of the individual 
agriculturists. It is obvious that the nation is powerfully affected 
by the supply, scanty or abundant, of agricultural preduce, and 
that it is thereupon empowered, in consideration of the public 
good, to interfere with landed property in a manner which would 
be unnecessary and intrusive in the case of other property. 
From this point of view a visitation of rinderpest or murrain is 
a national loss, and a matter of public concern, in a far more 
marked degree than a bad vintage or a rise in the price of iron 
would be. For the same reason, the law might permit a very 
free use of personal or moveable property, but in the interest of 
the public may discourage or even prohibit a mischievous or 
unproductive use of land. Here, however, the right or duty of 
the State stops. It has nothing whatever to do with the interest 
of individual farmers or landowners. It is a good thing for the 
public that land should be improved. Hence the Legislature 
should afford facilities for selling the estates of encumbered or 
bankrupt proprietors, in order that such estates may come into 
the hands of those who are able and willing to improve them. 
But it should not lend public money at rates below the market 
to such proprietors, on the ground that it is a matter of national 
interest that land should be improved. It should offer the 
assistance of the law in order to guard herds from infection, and 
to prevent the selfishness and carelessness of the,individual from 
inflicting a wrong on others; and it should compensate those 
who suffer loss by restriction or otherwise out of the gain or 
advantage of those to whom it accords the security. But it is 
abandoning its function and doing a positive injustice when it 
compensates one loser by levying an exorbitant fine on another 
loser, because the supply of cattle is a national interest. It 
is not a little remarkable that Sir Massey Lopes did not allude 
to this singular instance of local taxation, and even more re- 
markable that none of those who took part in the debate 
reminded him of the facts. 

Some politicians have latterly complained that the tendency 
of Parliament in modern times has been towards excessive legis- 
lation, and that this excess has been accompanied by a disposition 
to accumulate authority on Government offices in London, with 
a view at once to initiate proceedings, and to regulate the con- 
duct of local boards. We admit both facts, but we see that 
under existing circumstances both are inevitable: but neither 
would be, were it not that the vices of our social system demand 
the interposition of some authority, in order to palliate evils 
which need not have occurred, and to regulate an administration 
which, under a better state of things, would have been superfluous. 
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We do not mean to say that it is possible totally to extirpate 
pauperism ; but it is possible to narrow it, to check it, and to 
make it manageable. We do not mean to say that sanitary 
rules are not a permanent necessity, but we assert that nine- 
tenths of the mischief is due to causes which need not have 
arisen, and need not continue. We do not say that crime may 
be extirpated ; but we are persuaded that a very large proportion 
of this crime would cease if certain exciting causes were removed, 
and if healthier raotives and objects were put before the working 
classes. As long as society hesitates to admit that social evils 
can be cured, and that the cure is to be found in removing posi- 
tive stimulants to these evils, the work of legislation will be 
palliative, not remedial: the cost incurred in palliation will be 
nearly all wasted, because the sore is not cured, the disease is 
not grappled with. Furthermore, the process by which the evil 
is arrested is not by positive enactments, but by the abolition of 
laws which were never defensible, and have now become tran- 
scendently mischievous. Unless a society is utterly rotten and 
decaying, it is always competent to find the means by which to 
right what is wrong, and the means of righting a wrong is by 
the abandonment of a policy which is shown to be injurious. 

The origin of most of the mischiefs which affect modern English 
society is to be found in the English land system, a system which 
dates from a barbarous and violent age, which has been perpetu- 
ated for the purpose of political aggrandisement, and which has 
been, for identical purposes, induced upon Scotland and Ireland. 
In the former of these two kingdoms it has been followed by the 
compulsory exile of the Highland clans, the laying waste of large 
districts, and the overcrowding of the population in the towns. 
In Ireland, introduced at a comparatively late period, it has been 
found at last unworkable, and has received a fatal wound from 
the Irish Land Act. Unless the English landowners are wise in 
time, they must expect before long to come into collision with 
the interests, and we must add, the prejudices of the mass of the 
people. These people, it is to be feared, may refuse to listen any 
longer to those who advocate the negative measure of perfect 
freedom, but will claim that the occupancy and ownership of 
land shall undergo some process of reconstruction of a positive 
and partially communistic character. Such a policy might be 
adopted, but would assuredly be mischievous, for error and 
wrong are not cured by other error and other wrong. 

Where land is distributed, pauperism is, comparatively speak- 
ing, unknown. The pauperism of Elberfeld, a town in which it 
assumed alarming proportions, and thereupon became the subject 
of a happy experiment, was far lighter than the lightest rate in 
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England. The French, German, Swiss, Norwegian peasants own 
land, and are thrifty. The English peasant is divorced from it, 
and is reckless, drunken, impecunious. Give him land, even 
under the miserable terms of a small tenancy at will, and his 
education in the social virtues of thrift, temperance, and 
orderliness immediately commences as by a spontaneous growth. 
He is far more intelligent than the German peasant, who has 
been overgoverned. Heis still more intelligent than the French 
peasant, who has been overgoverned also, and debased by the 
arts of the Ultramontane pricst and the military adventurer. 
Late events have shown that his slovenly and brutish appearance 
are but an accident, and that he is able not only to feel acutely 
the misery of his condition, but to effect a powerful organization 
in defence of his oppressed interests. There is nothing which 
the agricultural union of the labourers aims at more steadily 
than the extinction of rural pauperism, and there is nothing of 
which they are more hopeful. If they succeed, they will do a 
very enormous service to foolish bishops and stupid dukes, even 
against the will uf these doughty potentates. 

The sanitary condition of the English towns is the direct out- 
come of the land laws. If a man’s house were his own, if he 
did not inhabit a building run up by speculators on a lease, the 
bricks of which are made of rubbish, the mortar of road filth 
freshly scraped from the London streets, without any regard to 
drainage and to water supply, the habit of having one’s own 

- home would be general, and the supply of all the necessaries for 
the healthy habitation of great towns would be the personal and 
indirect interest of the occupant. The British Government finds 
it difficult to float a very limited amount of long annuities. 
Nothing but the dire compulsion of the land monopoly, engendered 
by primogeniture and strict settlements, could bring about the 
state of things in which three-fourths of the English people are 
constrained to live in houses on terminable leases, in which they 
have to surrender their outlay at a fixed time, and which of 
course are built so vilely that the house is at once unwholesome 
while it is inhabited, and is sure to become rotten before the term 
is over. Such houses, when they become dilapidated, dirty, and 
extraordinarily unwholesome, form the habitations of the town 
poor. The price which we pay for our social institutions is 
enormous, and is not told in money ouly, but in disease, in misery, 
and in lunacy. 

It is fortunate, comparatively speaking, if the poorer tenants 
of the landowner are left to the calculations of the agent, and 
the greed of the speculative builder, who deals in the worst form 
of adulteration—an unhealthy and ill-built house. Sometimes 
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the caprice of a local magnate, or the anger of a disappointed 
potentate, finds a vent in deliberately inflicting misery on the 
poor, The inhabitants of a northern borough which did not 
follow the political ideas of their neighbouring earl and lord were 
subjected to the most refined cruelty. He deliberately debarred 
them from the necessary sanitary conveniences of a town. It 
was not sufficient for him to refuse them, as Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir Charles Adderley did the Birmingham ratepayers, the means 
of relieving themselves of their sewage, and with the approval, it 
may be added, of a majority in the reformed House of Commons. 
The noble proprietor of the borough to which we refer did not 
permit the erection of decent closets, and forced the poor 
inhabitants to be as filthy as he could make them. But in point 
of fact, to attempt legal palliatives fur economical heresies, is as 
unprofitable a work as it would be to pour a bottle of lavender 
water into a cesspool, and then to congratulate oneself upon 
having rid the neighbourhood of a nuisance. 

Society, we repeat, is wholly competent to remedy its own 
evils by negative measures, by the removal of hindrauces to free 
action, aud by the development, which is sure to rapidly ensue 
under freedom, of that morality which depends on an intelligible 
reciprocity of interests. ‘The wrongs which men do each other 
are, in nine cases out of ten, the result of unwise and meddlesome 
laws, or of customs which intend to subserve particular advan- 
tage. If one class of persons is invested with the power of 
doing wrong, nature suggests to the remainder to compensate 
the wrong doing by acts which are intended to evade the wrong, 
and which invariably take vengeance for the injury. It may 
seem to be a platitude, but one is constrained to perpetually 
insist on the maxim, that if men violate natural justice, the 
offence they commit reacts upon themselves. Nay, it is ouly 
by these means that, in the vast majority of instances, men find 
out what it is in which justice really consists. The moral pro- 
gress of society, as all experience confirms, is almost invariably 
the refutation of error or wrongheadedness, and almost. as inva- 
riably requires that those who busy themselves with the process 
of reformation should be the victims of their own labour. 

That the gravity of the situation in this country will call im- 
portunately for remedies, instead of the traditional palliatives of 
legislative quackery, is plain to every one who troubles himself 
to forecast the future. It is equally plain that the resistance to 
reform will consist in two obstacles—the passionate refusal to 
recognise the necessity of change, and the passionate deter- 
mination to make the change by other meaus than those of 
according simple freedom, under the condition of patient watch- 
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ing for the end. Europe is threatened with a democratic com- 
munism, from which there is no escape, except by the perpetual 
vindication of liberty against restrictions. We need not be 
told that a doctrinaire democracy can be as tyrannical, if it be 
not so blighting, as a selfish oligarchy, and that it is infinitely more 
unmenageable by argument, or reason, or alarm. The world 
saw one form, and that a high form of civilization, wrecked by 
an oligarchy, in the downfall of the Roman Empire. It has 
not yet seen a commonwealth wrecked by democratic socialism. 
But it may have that experience, if wisdom does not rule 
national councils. 

Meanwhile, the last guarantee which modern society has is 
in the extension of local self-government, and in the sense of 
local duty. We do not deny that the control of a central office 
may be useful in emergencies, but it would be suicidal to suffer 
such an organisation to supersede that habit, which is charac- 
teristic of our life, of dealing with social mischiefs in the place 
where they originate. Our system is, we admit, full of blemishes, 
but it proposes to recognise the duty, and to make the duty felt. 
Our administration is costly, and will be costly, for reasons 
already alleged. To change it by making the administration 
imperial, and by supplying the funds for carrying it on from 
general taxation, would be profoundly mischievous, prodigiously 
costly, and would be ruinous if it were not soon found to be 
intolerable. 

We cannot believe that the accidental majority which affirmed 
the motion of Sir Massey Lopes, can be accepted as the deli- 
berate verdict of Parliament. To allow this, would be to 
condemn parliamentary institutions altogether; to assert that 
the House of Commons is incompetent to interpret the elemen- 
tary principles of finance, and the rudiments of social science— 
the first rules of political justice. The course of political reform 
terds in well-governed countries to free the central legislature 
and administration from a variety of details which are very 
imperfectly understood, and are therefore constantly misin- 
terpreted. The demand for financial boards, for provincial 
parliaments, for the distribution of political action, even when 
travestied under the name of Home Rule, are facts which point 
to a genuine impulse which cannot be long delayed. But such 
a policy will increase rather than diminish local taxation. It 
will assuredly raise the question, whether land is not, in this 
country at least, exceptionally favoured. It will give solidity to 
the theory of economists, that the ‘ unearned increase’ of rent is 
a peculiarly fit subject for fiscal charges. Sir Massey Lopes 
may have meant well to the interest which he advocates. That 
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he is a high-minded and honourable man we are ready to allow; 
but he may discover that when the debate on his project passes 
from the region of farmers’ clubs to that of financiers and 
economists, he has unconsciously helped to prove that the class 
interest which he thinks aggrieved, is in a wholly different 
position, and that, in this case, silence would have been 
golden. 

We are credibly informed that the Government intends to 
press some measure in the next session of Parliament which 
shall revise the whole system of local taxation, which shall, if 
possible, distribute it with greater equity than at present, and 
shall secure better guarantees for its administration. Unless 
the inquiry and the action of the Government are directed and 
controlled by the overpowering interests of those who, possess- 
ing but a small portion of the tax-paying income of the country, 
are overwhelming in the legislature, it is impossible to doubt 
that the fancied burdens of the landowner will be made real. 

If justice is done, then, it will be necessary, in the first place, 
to levy a tax on ground rents. Without any effort whatever on 
the part of the owner of building land, this description of pro- 
perty increases enormously in value by the growth of population 
and by reason of the efficiency of labour. At present it escapes 
every tax but the income-tax. For similar reasons, land posses- 
sing mines and minerals should be rated at their full value, and 
the rate should be imposed on theowner. Nor should any land 
escape. Woods should be rated, and also, till the game laws are 
revised, land kept waste for sport. It should be no longer 
possible for that scandal to exist, which arises when a noble- 
man’s palace and park are rated at a nominal sum. Rates 
should be payable from Government buildings, or, at least, from 
their sites, and, in strictness, from the sites of the buildings 
which are devoted to charitable and religious purposes. Nor 
should these rates be levied by discretionary assessments. They 
should be estimated on the same principle as that of the 
income-tax. 

It is unjust to assign the same valuation on a building which 
is assigned to the ground on which the building stands. The 
agitation against local taxation, in so far as it has been assisted 
by the occupiers of houses, is derived from two grounds of equity. 
In the first place, the occupier, in so far as he is not an employer 
of labour, and is not using his premises for the purpose of profit, 
pays the tax himself, and shifts it to no one else. He should 
not therefore be liable to the same tax as another is whose 
occupancy is governed by different economical Jaws. In the 
second place, the building is a manufactured article, and there- 
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fore ought to be no more liable to an exceptional tax than a 
machine or a bale of goods should be. The fact that it is 
immoveable does not alter its character. In justice, then, the 
rate levied on buildings ought to be much lower in proportion to 
the annual income derivable from the fabric than that on ground 
rents or on agricultural land. We do not deny that occupiers 
should contribute, but we contend that their contribution should 
be diminished rather than increased. 

It is inexpedient to agglomerate rates into one general con- 
tribution. ‘The interpretation and criticism of a local burden is 
of great importance. Much of the extravagance which is justly 
complained of in London and some other great towns, as charac- 
terising the expenditure of local taxation, is due to the fact that 
different rates are lumped together and collected in one mass. 
There are of course some rates which are so small a percentage 
of annual value that they cannot be conveniently collected sepa- 
rately. But wherever the rate is of sufficient magnitude for a 
separate collection, it is desirable that it should be gathered by 
itself. However equitable taxation may be—and English finance 
has never yet been governed by equitable principles—it is as- 
suredly felt, and it ought to be felt for every reason, moral, 
social, and political. At present the minimum of supervision is 
exercised over imperial expenditure. The most diligent and 
inquiring attendant on committees of supplies finds it hopeless 
to correct the estimates, or check the administration. 

Lastly, all local expenditure should be administered by elected 
authorities. Nominees are always wasteful. Ea officio dis- 
tributors of taxation are always unsatisfactory people. If 
financial boards are to be created, the members of such boards 
should derive their authority from the ratepayers, not from a 
lord-lieutenaut or a public official. We in England are trammelled 
with those antiquated regulations and processes from which a 
government like that of Prussia is striving to free itself. And 
withal, the control of London offices should be reduced to a 
minimum. It is no doubt obvious to create an army of in- 
spectors, and convenient to reward political friends with official 
rank and incomes. But this practice is a little overdone. 
Perhaps the worst example of this has been Mr. Stansfeld’s 
appointment of ten barristers to the office of inspectors under 
the Public Health Act, a function which, if necessary, should 
have been performed by physicians. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanrrey. Vol. II. 
Macmillan and Co. 


The most portentous indication of the demoralized state of France 
has been the venality of its historians ;—the corruption of some by the 
coarsest bribes, of others, by national vanity and political unserupulous- 
ness. The immoral panegyric of Napoleonism by historians like Bour- 
rienne and Thiers, their utter unconsciousness of moral responsibility, and 
their exulting glorification of the most atrocious crimes ever committed 
by man in the name of glory, have done more harm to France in its high- 
est interests, than the first and second Empire combined. A nation 
is not necessarily degraded by the wicked deeds of its tyrants, it is 
unspeakably deyraded by the endorsement of their crimes by venal 
historians, or popular sympathy. We must respect the galiant and 
patriotie strugzle which M. Thiers is now making, but the sober verdict 
of history must be that his glorification of Napoleonism in his history 
has done more to delude and demoralize the moral sense of his country- 
men, and to bring upon them their present misfortunes, than any other 
cause whatever. The most hopeful indications of a better mind that have 
yet occurred are the novels of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and the history of 
M. Lanfrey; both have fearlessly and nobly told the truth concerning 
Napoleonism to the French people, whether they will listen to it or 
not. 

The second volume of M. Lanfrey’s work continues the unsparing 
exposure of Napoleon’s selfish and unprincipled ambition, and of his utter 
and shameless mendacity, upon which we fully commented in this journal 
on the appearance of the first volume. We doubt whether history presents 
a parallel to the inordinate selfishness, the callous cruelty, and the 
enormous lying of the first Napoleon’s career. M. Lanfrey indulges in 
no declamation, he simply and calmly adduces his evidence from public 
documents, or the after disclosure of events, often the very despatches 
and speeches of Napoleon himself. The result of which is a character of 
incarnate Mephistophelianism, which, considering the evil it has wrought, 
is enough to make one doubt the providence of the world. Our marvel is 
that M. Lanfrey can so restrain the honest indignation that he must feel. 
So long as politicians or so-called patriots think that the end justifies the 
means, we can understand them holding a brief for Na; oleonism and for 
the lurid glories of the first Empire; but as soon as the historian admits 
the principlethat M. Lanfrey lays down, that he isunder moral obligations 
to test actions by principles of moral right, the history of the career of 
Napoleon I. can be little more than one long and terrible indictment. 
Thank God there are high-minded Frenchmen yet who can so judge 
even the history of their own country, who can scorn the Chauvinism 
which, by demoralizing public virtue, has well-nigh destroyed the politi- 
cal existence of France. 

This volume embraces the period from the decisive battle of Hohen- 
linden to the no less disastrous battle of Jena, and the ignominious capi- 
tulation of Berlin. It narrates the insincere peace of Amiens, and its un- 
principled rupture, in spite of the almost craven deprecation of the Ad- 
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dingtoncabinet. To gratify Napoleon’s spiteagainst England, he was will- 
ing to sacrifice a hundred thousandmen. As M. Lanfrey remarks, it was to 
cost two millions of men, and to end on the deck of the Bellerophon, and 
in the island of St. Helena. The rapacious way in which money for the war 
was raised, and the selfish and wicked treatment of Kleber, and of the 
army of Egypt, are narrated ; the finessing and hypocritical policy which 
transformed the First Consul into an Emperor, the murder of the Duc 
d’Enghien, the brutal treatment of the Pope, the godless hypocrisy 
of Napoleon’s religious pretensions,the Boulogne Armada, and its 
inglorious failure. Throughout it is one long record of ambitious 
rapacity, mendaciousness, and crime. We feelas the right hearted sailor 
felt, when seeing the atrocities of a slaver,.‘If the devil doesn’t 
‘ get these rascals it is no use havingadevil.’ Nothing strikes the reader 
more forcibly than the humiliating way in which the First Empire was 
parodied by the Second. M. Lanfrey writes with the calm dignity of a 
scrupulous and philosophical historian. His soul is stirred within him; 
but he never forgets that his business is not that of the preacher, but of 
the historian. Tet every student, let every Englishman read his very 
= and righteous book. Would that every Frenchman might read it 
80. 


The History of Sicily to the Athenian War ; with Elucidations of 
the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. By W. Warxiss Lioyp. With 
a Map. John Murray. 


Mr. Lloyd divides his work into two nearly equal parts—the first the 


‘political and social, the second the poetical history of Sicily, as repre- 


sented by Pindar; and we suspect the former was inspired by the latter. 
Pindar was the last and greatest of the Greek classic poets. Although a 
Theban, he lived much abroad. He was equally the favourite and 
laureate of Alexander of Macedon and of Hiero of Syracuse ; and velongs 
almost equally to Greece and Sicily. He resided tor four years at one 
time at the court of Hiero: four of the eighteen Sicilian odes were 
addressed to Hiero; others to his friends. ‘These were the Epinician, 
or odes to victors in the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, or Nemean 

ames. Of these odes and other fragments of Pindar’s Sicilian poetry 

r. Lloyd gives critical and historical expositions, with translations 
that are careful and scholarly. The transiations are in prose, and are 
more literal than idiomatic. Prose translations of classical poetry, above 
all of lyrical poems, so rapid, abrupt, and metaphorical as Pindar’s, are 
well-nigh unreadable—except as school-boy cribs. Save for their accom- 

animent of historical criticism, we see no reason why they should have 
Siam given here. Pindar has fared badly in this country at the hands 
both of translators and commentators. Carey isthe best; no one reads 
Abraham Moore. The chief expositors of Pindar are Béckh, who has 
laboured greatly at the Pindaric Metres, and Villemain, whose ‘ Essais 
sur le Génie de Pindare et sur la Poesie Lyrique’ are very scholarly and 
brilliant. Mr. Lloyd has written in the light of their results; and we 
are thankful for so valuable an addition to our English prolegomena 
of Pindar. 

The ‘ History’ will be read with more interest—although there is 
neither preface nor introductory chapter to give us any information con- 
cerning the author’s plan or sources of information. Indeed, we are as 
deficient in the history of Sicily as we are in Pindaric criticism; we have 
articles in dictionaries, descriptions in books of travels, incidental notices 
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in histories of Greece, chronological disquisitions in Fyne Clinton's 
Fasti, but we possess no good history of Sicily, and for all that we know 
about its early history we are still directly indebted to Thucydides, 
Strabo, and Herodotus. Mr. Lloyd might, we think, advantageously have 
amplified the historical section of his work. He has, however, carefully 
gathered up every fragment of mythical lore, poetical allusion, and his- 
torical information—although we think that his references might have 
been a little more explicit. For instance, he introduces Rear-Admiral 
Smyth’s valuable memoir concerning Sicily, published some fifty years 
ago, thus, ‘ Smyth, as becomes a sailor,’ &c., quotes from it, and simply 
gives the page, without as much as naming the ttle of the work. Mr. Lloyd 
begins with Homer, and patiently traces the Homeric geography of Sicily 
through the wanderings of Ulysses; then gives us the ethn graphy of 
Thucydides, and an account of the prehistoric Siculi, or Sicani; the 
actual history of Sicily emerging only with the establishment of Phoeni- 
cian and Grecian colonies. Sicily was lapped with the first great wave 
of Phoenician westward migration—but only slightly. The Gtolians 
were probably the first Greek colonists. Naxos was founded by 
Tonians from Chalcis, B.c. 735. Mr. Lloyd discusses with the acumen 
and knowledge of a thorough classical scholar the question of Hellenic 
colonization—then in full historic light tells the stories of Hippocrates 
and Gelon, tyrants of Gela; of the conquest of Syracuse by the latter, 
of the relations of the Sicilian tyrants, first to Carthage, next to Rome; 
giving large prominence to the career of Hiero of Syracuse, the suc- 
cessor of Gelon, and the patron of Pindar. After a disquisition upon 
Sicilian architecture, as indicated by the ruins at Selinus, the fall of 
Thrasybulus and of the Tyrannies by a series of revolts stimulated from 
Greece is narrated and the predominence of republican Syracuse is set 
forth. Then follows the Athenian invasion, with which the history 
ends ; a supplemental chapter being devoted to the exposition of philo- 
sophy in Sicily, as represented by Xenophanes and Empedocles. Mr. 
Lloyd is more of a classical critic than a historian; but he has produced 
a book of singular ability, and one that is an instalment towards a great 
desideratum—a scholarly and authoritative history of the Sicilies, not 
only to the Athenian war but to modern time. 


Cassell’s History of the War between France and Germany, 1870- 
1871. Vol. II. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Mr. Ollier, in his preface, tells us that his work has been to draw into 
a focus the vast amount of information concerning the war supplied by 
the multitudinous newspaper correspondents, English and foreign, who 
vied with each other in the extent, picturesqueness, and, we must add, 
accuracy with which they narrated the successive incidents of the war. 
This he has done with great good judgment and sobriety of feeling. 
The history incorporates many of the most important passages of these 
letters. The writer has laboured very honestly by comparison of diffe- 
rent accounts, and the checks of subsequent information to arrive at an 
accurate and honest conclusion. His sympathies are not to be mistaken, 
but he is solicitously and honourably impartial in the narration of 
events. The narrative includes a history of the mad violence of the 
Commune. The illustrations are very profuse. They are neither highly 
artistic nor literally historical; but they are true to the spirit of history, 
and will enable the class of readers for whom this popular history is 
chiefly intended to realize the things that actually occurred. 
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Russian Conspirators in Siberia: a Personal Narrative. By 
Baron R——, a Russian Dekabrist. Translated from the 
German by Evetyn Sr. Jonn Mitpmay. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


History has had a good deal to say about the attempt to revolutionize 
the Russian Government at the death of Alexander I., the refusal of 
the throne by Constantine, the reading of Alexander’s will, and the 
accession of Nicholas after an interregnum ot nearly three weeks. Some 
of the leading families of the Russian nobility expiated their revolt by 
their lives, or exile to Siberia. Fiction has latterly drawn largely upon 
the romance of this exile, and upon the incident of wives seeking to 
accompany their husbands, and affianced girls seeking to become wives, 
that they might share the banishment of those they loved. At length we 
have something like an authentic narrative of the incidents of the revolt, 
which seems to have been a mere blind impulse without plan or leadership, 
or reasonable chance of success. Several so-called memoirs of the 
Dekabrists or Decembrists have appeared; but this is by far the most 
important. It is theautobiography of Baron Rosen, and was published in 
German in 1869. 

That the Russian Government was an unmitigated tyranny, and men 
like Alexander I. only ‘ happy accidents’ everybody knows. The instinct 
of self-preservation, however, is indefeasible, and Nicholas was justified 
in defending his throne and punishing the conspirators; but the blood 
curdles at the cold relentless cruelty with which, in punishing this crime, 
he inaugurated the hard, tyrannous reign which cursed Russia for 
thirty years, and which the disaster of the Crimean war ended. Many of 
the conspirators were not amuestied until hisdeath. The exile in Siberia 
is now fully described; the narrative abounds in notices of the noble- 
hearted and greatly gifted patriots, as many of them were, and of their 
sufferings, as well as of the romantic incidents of womanly heroism to 
which we have referred. It isa terrible picture of the Government of 
Nicholas, of which we have spoken in another part of our present number ; 
and to which, thank God, the more intelligent and humane policy of 
Alexander II. is so great a contrast. We regret that we cannot incite 
to the perusal of this deeply affecting book, by citing some of the pathetic 
incidents which it narrates. 


Estimates of the English Kings. From William the Conqueror to 
George III. By J. Lancron Sanrorv. Longmans and Co. 


Readers of the Spectator will be familiar with the papers which Mr. 
Sanford has here collected into a volume; as read singly and hebdo- 
madally they impressed us with the feeling of their singular ability, care- 
fulness, and sound judgment. The conception was a good one, for a 
periodical, and in its execution Mr. Sanford seemed admirably to hit that 
combination of the personal and political elements essential to the 

ortraiture of kings. The personality of the monarch is a momentous 
influence even in our modern constitutional Government; itwasmuch more 
so in feudal and more oligarchical times. The greatest events of our 
history, if not caused, have been conditioned upon the personal character 
of monarchs like Edward I., John, Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Charles LI., 
James II. and George III. Ordinary histories blend elements of personal 
character with general historical presentations. Some historians, like 
Macaulay and Froude, have painted special portraits, and given them a 
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place in their historical gallery. Mr. Sanford has ventured upon a gallery, 
all portraits, and the result is somewhat monotonous and heavy; the 
critical elements necessarily so predominate over the historical, that 
we get wearied of sitting in judgment. The common use of Mr. San- 
ford’s book will, we apprehend, be to read one of his sketches at a time. 
His workmanship is of a high order; with competant scholarship he com- 
bines scrupulous and minute accuracy, a sound judgment, and great 
literary skill. He is endowed with the rare quality of transferring him- 
self to the position of those from whom he differs most, and of judging 
them in their lights and not his own; while at the same time his own 
convictions are both clear and strong. In the gallery which he has 
painted there is diversity enough for all his artistic qualities, and he 
certainly has not fallen into the monotonous idealism of Lely’s court 
beauties. It would be difficult toimpugn any one of his general verdicts. 
The monarchs whom he portrays are as far from being lay figures as 
they are from being caricatures. His judgments, moreover, are formed in 
the light of the latest researches of our greatest living authorities, to 
whom in his preface he avows' his obligations, while at the same time 
they are marked by the independence and honesty ofa strong, scholarly, 
philosophic mind. 

We cannot comment upon any one of his subjects, although in his 
delineation of men like Henry VIL. and Charles I. and Cromwell, there 
is much to suggest criticism; there is the less need to do so as his 
sketches have already been so extensively read. Every historical student 
will be glad of the aid which Mr. Sanford will give him in the formation 
of his judgments. 


Memoir of Baron Stockmar. By his Son, Baron E. Von Srock- 
MAR. ‘Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited 
by F. Max Mitrer. 2 vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


It is difficult to say whether the personal interest or the historical 
importance of Baron Stockmar’s memoirs is the greater. The former is 
almost unique. We can recall no instance in which the son of a provin- 
cial lawyer, a ‘bailiff of justice’ in the little town of Rodach, himself a 
medical practitioner at Coburg, rose by his own intrinsic qualities to be 
the personal and trusted friend of four Courts—those of Coburg, Bel- 
gium, England, and Prussia—and their unofficial political Nestor; of 
such consummate wisdom and goodness that, although not free from 
@ priori suspicion, he won the confidence and approbation of ail who 
came to know him, and commendations of the highest character from 
leaders of all political parties. The fascination which the life of 
monarchs has to all minds, gives this element of the memoirs an interest 
almost romantic. It is almost startling to unimaginative persons to 
discover how much of human nature there is in kings and queens, and 
to find Stockmar writing to personages like Leopold of Belgium and 
Prince Albert with the frankness and straightforwardness, not to say 
brusqueness, of a Royal father ; to find also that he was on terms of 
such easy familiarity with the English Court, that he unceremoniously 
left the Seien’e tea-table whenever he felt tired, and took himself off 
to bed; and that, just as unceremoniously, the Queen and Prince Albert 
would find in the morning that he had started for his home in Germany 
without leave-taking. ‘Although Stockmar’s intercourse possessed a 
‘ great charm, he was by no means courtly in his forms, or punctilious 
‘ in matters of etiquette. On the contrary, he was very blunt, somewhat 
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‘ given to finding fault and seeing the black side of things, and of an 
‘unsparing openness which knew no bounds, and which he exercised 
‘even more towards the Prince whose confidence he enjoyed than 
‘towards other men. He was, moreover, very decided and firm in his 
‘ views, and very independent and prone to follow his own way, when he 
‘ undertook to transact business on behalf of others. He was therefore 
‘clearly no easy companion for a prince, unless the latter possessed 
‘sufficient worth and force to raise himself above the artificial barriers 
‘and forms which are erected between princes and ordinary mortals, 
‘and to meet man freely as man; to give himself simply as a man, and 
‘looking only to the purely human in others.’ It is scarcely too much 
to say that the distinctive excellences of the three Royal personages 
most prominent in Stockmar’s memoirs—Leopold of Belgium, Prince 
Albert, and Queen Victoria—had their root in their being fully alive to 
the great disadvantage to kings of ‘seldom hearing the truth,’ and in 
their valuing friends and counsellors just in proportion as they told 
them the truth. We remember a declaration concerning the Queen, 
made to us by the late Dr. Macleod, concerning his religious intercourse 
with her as one of her chaplains, which there can now be no impropriety 
in mentioning. ‘I find no more difficulty in speaking faithfully to her 
*‘ Majesty than to a servant girl; I could not displease her more than 
‘by the slightest compromise of faithful truth.’ This nobility of cha- 
racter has been the secret of her wise rule and inestimable influence. 
The rule of Queen Victoria is a blessing to the entire life of England 
that can never be over-estimated, even by the posthumous reverence, 
almost worship, that will surely follow her. 

Stockmar wasan independent, fearless, honest man, a little conceited per- 
haps, but utterly and perfectly unselfish. He lived only for the benefit of 
those to whom he devoted himseif, and no fear of offence to any one could 
induce him to swerve from this aim; and his perfect goodness and won- 
derful wisdom effectually prevented him becoming what ‘ faithful friends’ 
often are—a torment anda bore. Hewas as unobtrusive, wise,and sympa- 
thetic as he was faithful. ‘C’est un original,’ said Mérode; ‘ mais quel 
‘ honnéte homme!’ ‘ All who knew how to place themselves on this human 
‘ footing with Stockmar had no difficulty in gliding over the little un- 
* evennesses which intercourse with the “ old original” (to quote an expres- 
* sion of Bunsen’s of a later date) often rerton 1 ‘ Stockmar’s character 
‘ was a curious compound. To a straightforward understanding, which 
‘ simplified all questions presented to it, a sober habit of observation and 
* great objectivity of apprehension, he united deep feeling, good nature, 
‘ and love of camihigdl. For the conduct of business he was endowed 
‘ with fearless activity and courage, with acuteness, insight, and contri- 
‘ vance ; but general considerations, and the tracing back of isolated facts 
‘to fundamental principles were always a matter of necessity to him. 
‘ At one time he astonished the observer by his sanguine babbling ; pro- 
‘ voking, unreserved, quick, fiery, or humorous, cheerful, even unre- 
‘ strainedly gay manner, warming him by his hearty, open advances, where 
* he felt himself attracted and encouraged to confidence. At other times 
‘he was all seriousness, placidity, self-possession, cool circumspection, 
‘ methodical consideration, prudence, criticism, even irony and scepticism. 
* These contrasts, already sufficiently startling, were still further increased 
‘ by a weak physical organization, which first seriously asserted its in- 
‘ fluence during his university career, frequently checking his aspirations 
‘and the elasticity of his mind ; and developing by bodily suffering the 
‘ seeds of the deepest hypochondria, which at times, and even in his early 
‘ years, weighed down his spirits.’ ‘Lord Melbourne,’ says the Queen 
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‘ (“ Early Years,” p. 188) had the greatest regard and affection for, and 
‘the most unbounded confidence in him.’ Palmerston said, ‘I have 
‘only met with one totally disinterested man of that sort, Stockmar.’ 
One of his friends described him as ‘an anonymous and subterranean 
‘being.’ ‘The singularity of my position,’ he himself says, ‘ compelled 
‘me always anxiously to efface my best efforts and attainments, and to 
‘ conceal them as if they were crimes. Like a thief in the night often 
‘ have I laid my seed-corn in the ground ; andif the plant grew, and was 
¢ ry of men, I knew I must ascribe the merit of it to others, and I 
‘ did it.’ 

His distinctive career began in 1816, when he came to England as 
physician to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. His rare qualities soon 
raised the physician to the position of confidential friend. Here he be- 
came minutely acquainted with the secret history of hismarriage to the 
Princess Charlotte, which is related from his papers at considerable 
length. A terrible verdict of the Princess on her parents is worth re- 
membering, whatever we may think of its filial character :—‘ My 
‘mother is bad, but she would not have become so bad if my father 
‘had not been a good deal worse than she is.’ In narrating this history, 
unreserved criticisms on the Duke of Wellington and other public men 
are expressed. His opinion of the political character of the Duke 
was highly unfavourable, although subsequently it was greatly modi- 
fied, as probably the ideas and policy of the Duke himself were. The 
narrative of the death of the Princess adds to what was before known of 
it two or three touches of great pathos. In like manner the secret his- 
tory of the marriage of the Queen is told, and some fresh lights added 
to those thrown upon it by the Queen herself. Stockmar became the 
trusted and beloved friend and counsellor of their married life. The 
importance of the book to political history is very great. Stockmar 
had rare opportunities of knowing the secret history of important 
negotiations. He knew, in fact, all that the sovereign knew, and 
much of the movements of political parties in addition. Comparing his 
records with Juste’s ‘ Life of Leopold,’ the ‘ Wellington Despatches,’ 
Bulwer’s ‘ Life of Palmerston,’ and the ‘ Life of Sir R. Peel,’ the his- 
torian will be guided with sufficient certainty to the truth concerning 
most of the important political events of Stockmar’s time. We can add 
only that on the death of the Prince, Stockmar, who had retired to 
Coburg, wrote—‘ I feel right well that I cannot judge this matter as one 
‘ in full possession of his senses ; for the thought of the ambiguity of my 
‘ personal fate, which has allowed me to live so long that I should endure 
‘ this cruel blow, drives me at times half mad. An edifice which, for a 
* great and noble purpose had been reared, with a devout sense of duty, by 
‘ twenty years’ laborious toil, has been shattered to its very foundations.’ 

In the following year, 1862, Stockmar saw the broken-hearted 
Queen at Coburg, and wept with her over the loss that had fallen upon 
them. When she showed fim on her table the portraits and photographs 
of the beloved Prince, Stockmar broke forth, as she herself relates in 
the ‘Early Years,’ in the following words:—‘ My dear good Prince! 
* How happy shall I be to see him again! and it will not be long.’ He 
died in July, 1863. A monument bearing the following inscription has 
been placed over his grave in Coburg:—‘ To the memory of Baron 
‘ Christian Frederick von Stockmar. Born August 22, 1787 ; died July 9, 
‘1863. Dedicated by his friends in the reigning families of Belgium, 
‘ Coburg, England, and Prussia.’ This translation is said to be by Mrs. 
Max Miiller. 
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The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. Vol. II. 
1842—1852. Chapman and Hall. 


This second instalment of Mr. Forster’s book provokes two lines of 
criticism, in addition to the general criticism which we made on the first 
yolume in our number for last January—first, the work of the biographer, 
and secondly, the development of Dickens’s character. In both we regret 
some deterioration. We do not rise from its perusal with the kindly 
feelings towards either which the first volume excited. The inordinate 
egotism offends and wearies us, makes too great a demand upon the 
forbearance and kindly interpretation to which we were disposed by the 
first volume. Mr. Forster, as the biographer, has permitted the intrusion 
of this egotism to a degree for which we scarcely know where to look 
for a parallel. Instead of retiring into the background, that his hero 
may be seen in his independent character or catholic relations, it is from 
first to last the life of Pidees inits relations to Forster. We are told 
from time to time of the intercourse of Dickens with Stanfield, Maclise, 
Carlyle, Macready, and others ; but nowhere is that intercourse exhibited 
or drawn upon for materials. If Dickens ever wrote letters to anybody but 
to Forster, their contents are not produced. With two or three excep- 
tions, all the letters quoted are those addressed to Mr. Forster himself, 
and all the incident described is either such as these letters narrate, or 
as happened in connection with Mr. Forster. Dickens is represented as 
almost helplessly dependent upon the aid or the counsel of his omni- 
present ‘guide, philosopher, and friend.’ Evidently enough the rela- 
tions of Dickens to Forster were those of the closest and most constant 
friendship. The latter was his most intimate companion and trusted 
adviser, and no biography of him could have failed to exhibit this. 
But instead of reducing it as much as possible, it is magnified, so that 
Mr. Forster appear the primary and Dickens the satellite. It is appal- 
ling to think what Dickens would have been and what the world would 
have lost had it not been for his counsellor. 

Next, the volume doesnot exalt our conceptions of the character of Dickens 
himself. It relates almost exclusively to his books, and is akind of hand- 
book to them, informing us about their conception, progress, and comple- 
tion, as well as about their external circumstances and history. As a 
literary study these records of dim purpose, of modified method, and of 
absorbing solicitude are very instructive. ‘They exhibit the essential 
conditions of the highest possible success, the importance which a con- 
scientious writer attaches to every line. Witness the hurried journey 
from Paris to supply some deficiencies in a number of Dombey, and 
another journey from Genoa to try the effect of areading of the ‘Chimes’ 
to a few select friends. We are permitted to see the first faint imagin- 
ings of characters that are now our familiar acquaintances. We are 
told about originals real and fancied (Mrs. Gamp, by the way, was a 
picture from life), about long debates and ponderings concerning titles— 
two pages of artist fancies for Mr. Dombey, twenty-nine in number, 
designed by A. K. H. Browne, are given—flattering hopes and nervous 
fears about comparative success are recorded, with, however, somewhat 
more respect to pecuniary profit than we quite like. The books whose 
natural history are thus given in this volume are ‘ American Notes,’ ‘ Pic- 
tures from Italy,’ ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ‘Dombey,’ ‘ David Copperfield,’ 
and the four Christmas books. The history of his ill-advised but brief 
newspaper experinient is also told, as well as his experiences in private 
theatricals. In connection with the latter we are told that before his career 
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of authorship commenced Dickens made an unsuccessful attempt to get ag 
on the stage. Considerable space is also given to foreign travel, and to “ai 
descriptions of Italy and Switzerland. The impression of Dickens 
which results from the whole is an intensifying of the feeling, not of the 
insincere, but of the falsetto-melodramatic element that there was in 
his character. One misses sorely the feeling of deep, calm, solid strength 
and excellence. His feelings pte his books are not those of a man 
of whose life his books are part. They are external to him—manipu- 
lations rather than growths. We are told again and again how much 
they took out of him, and we give perfect credence to it; but we feel 
that it is through exertion rather than through the deepest feeling. The 
world of sentiment in which he really lived was not deep natural sentiment; 
if not affected it was because affectation had become natural habit. His ei 
most natural sympathies were with the comic side of things; he was 

defective on the side of genuine pathos, his power of making Lord 

Jeffery ery, and many others beside him, notwithstanding. Emphati- i 
cally he was a caricaturist of life. Take as an illustrative instance his 7 
description of Hone’s funeral. He writes to Mr. Forster, ‘ I want you 

‘very much to come and dine to-day, that we may repair to Drury Lane 

‘together; and let us say half-past four, or there is no time to be com- 

‘fortable. I am going out to Tottenham this morning on a cheerless 

‘mission I wae willingly have avoided. Hone, of the Every Day i 

‘ Book, is dying, and sent Cruikshank yesterday to beg me to go and 
‘see him as, having read no books but mine of late, he wanted to see 
‘and shake hands with me before (as George says) “he went.” There 
‘is no help for it, of course; so to Tottenham gi this morning.’ 
Mr. Forster proceeds—‘ The cheerless visit had its mournful sequel 
‘before the next month closed, when he went with the same companion 
‘to poor Hone’s funeral; and one of his letters written at the time to 
‘Mr. Felton has so vividly recalled to me the tragi-comedy of an inci- 
‘dent of that day, as for lee after he used to describe it, and I have 
‘heard the other principal actor in it good-naturedly admit it to be per- 
‘fectly true, that two or three sentences may be given here. The won- 
‘derful neighbourhood in this life of ours of serious and humorous 
‘things, constitutes in itself very much of the genius of Dickens’s 
‘ writings ; the laughter close to the pathos, but never touching it with 
‘ ridicule; and this small occurrence may be taken as further evidence 
‘ of its reality. ‘ We went intoa little parlour where the funeral party 
‘ was, and God knows it was miserable enough, for the widow and three 
‘ children were crying bitterly in one corner, and the other mourners 
‘ (mere people of ceremony, who cared no more for the dead man than " 
‘the hearse did) were talking quite coolly and carelessly together in : 
‘ another ; and the contrast was as painful and distressing as anything I 

‘eversaw. There was an Independent clergyman present, with his bands 

* on anda Bible under his arm, who, as soon as we were seated, addressed 

‘ C. thus in a loud emphatic voice—‘ Mr. C., have you seen a paragraph 

‘respecting our departed friend, which has gone the rounds of the : 
, ‘morning papers?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ says C., ‘I have; ’ looking very hard at 

| ‘me the while ; for he had told me with some pride coming down that it 

‘was his composition. ‘ Oh,’ said the clergyman; ‘ then you will agree 

‘with me, Mr. C., that it is not only an insult to me, who am the 

; ‘servant of the Almighty, but an insult to the Almighty, whose ser- 

; ‘vant Iam.’ ‘How is that, sir?’ says C. ‘ It is stated, Mr. C., in that 


‘ paragraph,’ says the minister, ‘that when Mr. Hone failed in business 
‘asa bookseller he was persuaded by me to try the pulpit; which is 
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‘ false, incorrect, unchristian, in a manner blasphemous, and in all 
; ‘ respects contemptible. “Let us pray.’ With which, and in the same 
: ‘ breath, I give you my word, he knelt down, as we all did, and began a 
; ‘ very miserable jumble of an anonpenty prayer. I was really penetrated 
4 ‘ with sorrow for the family (he exerted himself zealously for them after- 
‘ wards, as the kind-hearted C. also did), but when C., upon his knees 
‘ and sobbing for the loss of an old friend, whispered me, ‘ that if that 
‘ wasn’t a clergyman, and it wasn’t a funeral he'd have punched his 
‘head,’ I felt as if nothing but convulsions could possibly relieve 
me.’ 


This story is instructive; it illustrates two or three qualities in 
Dickens. First, the real depth and worth of Dickens’s sentiment—going 
to the theatre, before which he reluctantly goes to see Hone—ready to 
fall into convulsions of laughter at the funeral, and yet pharisaically 
H characterizing the mourners generally as ‘mere people of ceremony,’ 
4 although we happen to know that there were old and attached per- 
Z sonal friends of Hone present among whom was the ‘ Independent clergy - 

man, Mr. Binney, concerning whom such callousness was a simple 
natural impossibility. 

Next, his inveterate habit of caricature and consequent misrepresenta- 
tion. We have fortuitously been able to test the accuracy of this story 
by the testimony of five persons present at the funeral, including two 
4 members of Mr. Hone’s family ; they all assert that it is entirely untrue, 
both in minor incident and in spirit; and of course in distinguishing 
between truth and caricature everything depends upon tone, manner, and 
circumstance. Mr. Cruikshank has written to the Daily Telegraph to 
contradict it. Mr. Binney never wore bands in his life, he did not 


4 bring a Bible under his arm—the Bible provided by the family was 
} on the table; the conversation was not immediately followed by 
f prayer, Scripture was first read, and the prayer immediately followed 


the reading, so that if the conversation and the prayer were in the 
same breath it was a very long one. The conversation respected not 
a eee paragraph, but a short memoir. Mr.,Cruikshank wrote the 
memoir, but stated at the time that the extremely offensive paragraph 
had been added by the editor without his knowledge. During prayer 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Cruikshank knelt on opposite sides of the fire-place. 
That Mr. Binney should offer a prayer for the bereaved family of his 
friend such as Mr. Dickens describes no one who has ever heard him pray 
can possibly believe. So much for ‘I give you my word,’ a sort of 
asseveration of which men like Dickens are fond. Thus he cannot show 
his admiration of Miss Burdett Coutts without an unmeaning, falsetto 
profanity—‘ She is a most excellent creature, I protest to God.’ The 
truth is, that out of a few elements of fact Dickens has drawn an exag- 
gerated and worthless caricaturé/and it reveals possibilities in him that 
we do not like to think about. His abilities were transcendently great, 
but increasing familarity with his nature does not heighten our admira- 
tion for either its magnanimity, its depth, or its earnestness. He was facile 
princeps a literary caricaturist of men and things. Among the salient 
characteristics of Dickens are to be noted—first his intense love for the 
crowded streets of London, rivalling that of Johnson himself, for which 
no rural beauties of Switzerland or Italy could compensate him. Again 
and again, when abroad, he mourns the lack of this inspiration as threat- 
ening literary failure. He would walk the back streets of London for 
fifteen or twenty miles at a stretch. Another remarkable trait of his 
character was his intense unresting energy—walking, working, managing 
dd Mills of 
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theatricals, in the social circle—one fairly aches with sympathetic realiza- 
tion. He had no rest in him—one of the results, we think, of defect in 
depth. His life was outward, not inward; a life of observation, not of 
thought. These drawbacks notwithstanding, Mr. Forster’s new volume 
is full of interest, and will be read with avidity. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Avuausrus J. C. Harr, Author of 
‘Walks in Rome.’ Strahan and Co. 


This is a work of singular interest, but one which we fear will, at the 
same time, secure a large audience, more because of certain almost acci- 
dental associations, than because of its real intrinsic merits, numerous as 
they are. Mrs. Hare, the widow of Augustus William Hare, one of the 
famous authors of ‘Guesses at Truth’ had twice made the attempt to 
write a biography of her revered husband, and failed to complete it ; 
leaving behind be a large mass of half-assorted papers, which her adopted 
son has at length succeeded in reducing to literary form. Now, paradoxi- 
cal as it may appear, the real interest of the book lies in those elements 
which rendered it inevitable that Mrs. Hare should fail as a biographer 
rather than in the circumstance that she was so closely associated with so 
many people of note, though it is doubtless the latter which will ‘ sell’ the 
book. Strictly taken, it is a cardiphonia, a revelation of the inner life of 
Mrs. Augustus Hare, who was essentially a woman of secluded, self-with- 
drawn, and meditative habit. Considering the class of people with whom 
she must have been brought into contact, we really have from her pen 
very little insight into the society in which she moved, though the de- 
ficiency has been so far supplied by expedients on the editor’s part. 
There is but slight store of reminiscence or anecdote, little trace of any 
power of seizing and conveying by a felicitous touch or two, characteristic 
and abiding traits. Mrs. Stanley, her sister, the wife of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and the mother of the present Dean Stanley, in the few letters of hers 
which are here, shows far more breadth, and a far keener eye for objective 
contrasts and conditions. Mrs. Hare was rather wanting in the pictu- 
resque eye and in the selective faculty, and was taken up far more with 
the analysis of her own gently varying moods and impressions, than 
with outside life. What could be a better proof of this than the fact, 
that after she had become a widow and gone to live with Julius Hare, 
at Hurstmonceux, which was now and then visited by very remarkable 
people, we have scarcely anything but a calm leisurely record of frames 
and feelings. But Mr. Augustus Hare has shown no slight skill in his 
portion of the work, drawing in matter from many sources, and thus 
supplying a series of links of fact which give a wonderful degree of 
tangibility and completeness to the record. He it is who tells us what 
the Hares were, how their friends associated with them, and what their 
outward surroundings were. He is sufliciently apt for striking details, 
and knows how to furnish a valuable trait or instance. The book will 
therefore be admired and cherished by two very distinct classes of 
readers, those who seek for notanda regarding celebrities, and those 
who delight in following step by step the inner history of ‘ beautiful 
souls.’ And such, in a very high sense, was Mrs, Augustus Hare’s, as 
all will readily admit who once set about studying this very pleasant 
work. The most valuable things in it are the new glimpses it gives of 
the brothers Hare—Julius, so impressionable, zealous for culture and 
knowledge, and so self-regulated in his enthusiasm ; and Augustus, so 
self-controlled, self-sacrificing, and devoted. tis a book which deserves 
a place in every library. 
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Memoir of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with Stories. Now first pub- 
lished in this country. By H. A. Pace. Henry 8. King 
and Co. 


Hawthorne formally prohibited any memoir. His family, therefore, 
give no sanction to the biography before us, and contribute to it no 
materials. ‘There is, indeed, but little of incident to tell. Hawthorne’s 
external life was altogether uneventful. He was born in the town of 
Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804, of a Puritan family. He went to Boston 
in 1836 to edit the ‘American Magazine of Useful Knowledge,’ was for 
a short time Assistant Collector of Customs, and joined the Communistic 
experiment at Brook Farm, which he has described in his Blithedale 
romance. At the end of three years’ service political changes involved 
the loss of his place. He retired to Lennox, where, and at Concord, he 
lived a quiet life, until, in 1853, Franklin Pierce appointed hyn United 
States Consul at Liverpool. Thence, in 1858, he went to Italy. In 1860 
he returned to Concord, and in 1864 he died in the town of Plymouth, 
New Hampshire. His intellectual history, so far as we shall ever know 
it, is told in his own diaries, upon which, and upon Mr. Field’s ‘ Yester- 
days with Authors,’ Mr. Page has largely drawn. He has given us, 
therefore, chiefly a critical biography. Upon aslight string of incidents 
and of literary history he has threaded an acute and subtle analysis of 
Hawthorne’s intellectual qualities. Mr. Page is a hearty admirer of 
Hawthorne’s somewhat paradoxical genius, and points out with great 
ciscernment the combination of lonely, almost morbid brooding, with a 
necessity for external excitements, which was so peculiar in him. 

‘His mind was eminently of the elusive kind. Let him be as com- 
‘ municative and confidential as he may, he still keeps something back, 
‘ acting, as it would seem, on the short counsel of the Scotch poet:— 


‘ * But still keep something to yersel’ 
‘Ye scarcely tell to ony.” 


‘ It consisted with the very nature of the man so todo. He was almost 
‘as much a puzzle to himself as he was to any one else. He seemed, in 
‘ fact, to be two men; and the one was constantly in the attitude of 
‘ watching and commenting on the other. Hence the lyrical quality of 
‘ his writing, and yet what he has called its “ objectivity ’—the power of 
‘ suddenly veiling his own moods and impressions, and giving them the 
‘ aspect of being something foreign, simply by dint of setting them faith- 
‘ fully alongside of other and alien moods, which he treats with equal im- 
‘ partiality. From this arises what appears his inquisitorial curiosity, 
: but this, after all, consisted in a desire to analyse himself rather than 
‘ to spy upon others—to trace the impressions—shadowy as wind-waves 
‘ passing over the wheat in autumn, on his own delicate nature, and, in 
‘some sense, to fix and perpetuate them. All his wcrks are thus 
‘ biographies of moods and experiences ; only he needs the spectrum of 
‘ other and alien moods through which to exhibit them.’—(p. 77.) 

Mr. Page has diligently explored American serial literature, especially 
that of Hawthorne’s early days, and has gathered from it much that has 
helped his judgments in the critical biography, as well as the six or eight 
charming litle pieces appended to it. With the exception of avery able 
article on Hawthorne, which appeared a few years ago in the ‘ North 
British Review,’ no analysis of his almost unique genius, so subtle, pene- 
trating, and vigorous, has hitherto appeared. 
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Letters (embracing his Life) by John James Tayler, B.A., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History and Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. Edited by Joun Hamitron Tuom. In 
Two Volumes. Williams and Norgate. 


The editor of the ‘ Life and Correspondence of Blanco White’ has, after 
a long interval, undertaken an analogous task. Mr. Thom has regarded 
the life of John James Tayler as too uneventful for the ordinary pur- 
poses of biography. Reverent affection and intimate friendship have 
relinquished the critical attitude involved in the production of an ex- 
haustive analysis of his spiritual or intellectual character, and the plan 
adopted by the editor has been merely to collect and arrange in chro- 
nological order, the correspondence of his friends. Extremely few 
biographical explanations have been found necessary. The letters for- 
tunately explain each other, tell the simple story of a beautiful life, and 
prc the mental and spiritual changes through which their writer 

assed. 
. We differ profoundly from many of the positions taken by Mr. 
Tayler, and have had occasionally to criticise his elaborate and thought- 
ful work, but we are deeply impressed with the spirituality, the un- 
selfishness, the broad and generous sympathies of the writer, who was 
as much alive to the bigotry prevailing within the Unitarian sect, as to 
the exclusiveness of the doctrinal definitions and ecclesiastical discipline 
of larger organizations. His life appears to have been chequered with 
physical weakness, bitter bereavement, and the misunderstanding of the 
theological communion to which he belonged; but as far as one is able to 
judge from the letters that are here published, he passed through these 
fiery ordeals with exquisite temper and good taste. There was a 
subtlety and delicacy in his mode of handling critical and historical 
theology, combined with very keen observation of the religious ten- 
dencies conspicuous in different communities. By frequent and exten- 
sive travel, he appears to have been brought into intimate association 
with some of the finest of European scholars, and it is interesting to 
observe that in his early youth, and in his maturity and old age, he was 
ever the learner, always commencing some new study, and sitting at the feet 
of some distinguished professor. Extracts of considerable interest might 
be made from all parts of these volumes, developing the growth or modi- 
fication of his theological position. In the year 1835, when he was 37 
years of age, he accepts the ‘ miraculous as well as the common elements 
of the Gospel narrative as an authentic historical whole.’ ‘He takes it 
‘with awe from its connection with the unspeakably excellent and 
‘glorious doctrines with which it is so mysteriously interwoven.’ The 
pure historical fact he finds in the original records of the Evangelists ; 
the final mythic development in the gnostic systems. We are 
tempted to quote ‘his account four years later, in a letter to his wife, of 
the Coronation of the Queen, and in 1844, his account of the debate on 
the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. He makes a remark in a letter to Mr. 
Kenrick, which, in our view, is a key to many of the divergent senti- 
ments of these letters. ‘For myself,’ he says, ‘I can sympathise with 
‘ Conservatism as well as with progress, and sometimes fancy my own 
‘views are an odd jumble of both.’ The heated controversies which 
are hinted at rather than discussed, concerning the theological opinions 
of Mr. Martineau, Mr. Frank Newman, and himself, with reference to 
the conduct of Manchester New College and the editorship of the ‘ Pro- 
spective Review,’ are singularly and instructive. They led Mr. 

ayler to say, ‘Where can we look for the real spirit of Christ, the 
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‘spirit of unshrinking faith and boundless love in any one of the sects 
‘ofthis country? The longer I live the more thoroughly sick I become 
* of all sects, the Unitarian sect included.’ The learning of some of these 
letters is highly interesting, as, for instance, a letter to Henry Crabbe 
Robinson on the etymology of the word ‘ Mass,’ and a great variety of 
letters addressed to Mr. Frank Newman, and to the Editor of these 
volumes. ‘They sparkle with brilliant descriptions of scenery, literary 
criticism, and Lindly feeling. 


The Life of John Goodwin, Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 
London, in the Seventeenth Century. By Tuomas Jackson. 
Second Edition, greatly improved. Longmans. 1872. 


The author of this work tells us that this biography was first pub- 
blished just fifty years ago, that it has been revised throughout, and 
many additions made to it, and that it is again submitted to the 
public as a chapter of ecclesiastical history. The volume is, there- 
fore, a literary curiosity, and we congratulate the venerable author 
on the success of his undertaking. He has endeavoured to vindicate 
the name of one of the most abused men that England ever bred, and 
he has done so to a very large extent by making Goodwin his own 
biographer, abridging the racy Puritan’s elaborate disquisitions, but 
still presenting them in his own language. The entire theological posi- 
tion of John Goodwin furnishes a rejoinder to the charge which is so 
frequently brought against Puritan and Nonconformist orthodoxy that 
it was interpenetrated by the Calvinian doctrines of predestination and 
particular redemption. The author of ‘Redemption Redeemed,’ the 
earnest and vehement proclaimer of a universal redemption at once 
Arminian and Evangelical, the prototype of John Wesley, and the 
object of scurrilous attack in consequence of these very opinions, is a 
proof to the contrary. It is true that his Puritan contemporaries 
imputed to him almost every heresy that has disturbed the peace of 
the Church ; yet on the doctrine of the Trinity, on the subject of original 
sin, on the method and ground of justification, and on the necessity of 
ee in the process of salvation, as well as on the Divine authority of the 

oly Scripture, it would be difficult to mention any writer of that 
period whose views were more orthodox. We suspect that the secret 
of the abuse and persecution from which Goodwin suffered was his bold 
and uncompromising advocacy of universal toleration. The systematic 
depreciation which pursued him through life, followed him to his grave, 
and is conspicuous in the pages of Burnet, whose libellous and absurd 
charges against him have been repeated ad nauseam. We are highly 
amused at Mr. Jackson’s timid and shamefaced admission that he wrote 
in defence of the men who brought his unfortunate sovereign to the 
scaffold. He tells us, ‘ Happy would it have been for Mr. Goodwin and 
‘for the cause of true religion, had he and his contemporaries always 
* adhered to the principles which he expressed with elegance and force 
‘in his earlier days to the following effect: ‘‘ We conceive it to bea 
‘just prerogative of the persons of kings in what case soever to be secure 
‘from the violence of men, and their lives to be as consecrated corn meet 
‘ to be reaped and gathered only by the hand of God himself.” ’ For our 
own part, we prefer some of John Goodwin’s utterances in his defence 
of ‘the honourable sentence passed upon the late king,’ which our author 
admits in point of argument to be equal to anything advanced on the 
same side, either by Milton or any of his contemporaries. 

The biographer has given a most elaborate account of the various 
controversies in which this remarkable man was engaged, and he will 
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have done much to erase from literature and history the unjust asper- 
sions upon this great divine. He has given us a list of fifty-two pub- 


lications by Mr. Goodwin, all of which appeared between the years 1640 
and 1670. 


The Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. 
By the Rev. Jeremian Cuaruin, D.D. Boston: Osgood 
and Co. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Henry Dunster was born in Bury, Lancashire, prevably about the 
year 1620. Educated at Magdalen College, Cam!i.'ce, under the 
powerful Puritan influences of the times, he was brougit into contact 
with Preston and Goodwin, and had among his contemporaries Ralph 
Cudworth, Henry More the Platonist, Jeremy Taylor, and Jee 
Milton. Letters of his have been preserved which throw some light 
upon his secession from the Church of England, and his adoption of the 
Congregational Polity. Notwithstanding the efforts made by Charles I. 
to restrain emigration to New England, Henry Dunster made his 
escape, and arrived in Boston towards the end of the year 1640. Here 
he found himself in the midst of a circle of cultivated men who had been 
trained in the English universities, and he was soon called upon by the 
elders, ministers, and magistrates, by acclamation, to remove to Cam- 
bridge, and become the president of the first college on the American 
Continent. 

Dr. Chaplin’s memoir of Dunster recounts his abundant labours in 
this capacity, and throws some curious light upon the course of instruc- 
tion, and the sociai life of the times. Twice a-day at prayers in the Hall, 
the students read the Scriptures out of Hebrew into Greek from the 
Old Testament in the morning, and out of English into Greek from the 
New Testament in the evening. The students were kept under strict 
surveillance, for no student was allowed to buy, sell, or exchange any- 
thing of the value of sixpence, without the approbation of his tutor; and 
if any student should violate the law of God or the college either from 

erverseness or gross negligence after he had been twice admonished, 

e may be whipped if not eighteen. ‘As late as 1734 it was lawful for 
‘ the president and professors to punish undergraduates by boxing when 
‘ they shall judge the nature or circumstance of the offence call for it.’ 
Specimens are given by the biographer of Dunster’s attempts to improve 
the New England psalm book, from which it does not appear that his 
poetic gift was at all equal to his literary accomplishments. 

The greater portion of the volume is, however, occupied with the details 
of a cruel persecution from which Henry Dunster suffered in conse- 

uence of his avowalof Antipedobaptist sentiments. It appears incredible 
that learned divines and lovers of freedom who had emigrated to New 
England with the view of avoiding the interference of the civil magi- 
strate in matters of conscience, should have treated one of their number 
with the severity of Torquemada, and driven him from his post of 
honour and usefulness because he entertained doubts as to the Scrip- 
tural character of infant baptism. Anabaptism and Quakerism were 
treated with fiercely repressive measures, and our author endeavours to 
throw some light upon th» reasons of this. ‘he volume is instructive 
and humiliating. ‘The cacholic spirit, conscientiousness, and courage of 


the first President of Harvard College, contrast most favourably with 
the character of his persecutors. It is gratifying to learn that after all 
the turmoil he was buried at Cambridge, and that even Cotton Mather, 
who lived in the second generation after him, did tardy justice to the 
simplicity and holiness of his character. 
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Memoir of the Rev. Matthew Dickie, Minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, Bristol. By the Rev. W. M. Taytor, M.A. 
Bristol: W. Moet. 


Mr. Dickie’s course was uneventful ; but this biography is something 
more than a mere memorial to be prized by friends. It is an interest- 
ing delineation of the development and progress of a true and success- 
ful life. Its lessons are noble and stimulating; all the more that they 
are derived from quiet fidelity in ordinary duty. A selection from Mr. 
Dickie’s sermons and poetical compositions is appended. They indicate 
a cultured man of devout and earnest spirit, and of broad, loving sympa- 
thies. A wholesome warning is given by their editor-—Mr. Dickie died 
of learning sermons by heart. 


Memoir of George Edward Lynch Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals 
and Correspondence. Edited by Mrs. Corron. New 
Edition. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


A sketeh of Bishop Cotton’s character and career appeared in this 
‘Review’ prior to the publication of his memoir, pe the memoir 
itself received due notice at our hands. This releases us from the 
necessity of saying more concerning this new edition than that, in com- 
pliance with strongly expressed desire, the English career of the bishop, 
more especially his connection with Marlborough College, has been more 
fully sketched. We again heartily commend this interesting memorial 
of a good man and faithful minister of Christ. 


How I Found Livingstone: Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries 
in Central Africa; including Four Months’ Residence with 
Dr. Livingstone. By Henry M. Sranury, Travelling Cor- 
respondent of the New York Herald. Illustrations and 
Maps. Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and Searle, 1872. 


The perusal of this book leaves us in doubt whether to be astonished 
most at Mr. Stanley’s spirited enterprise, or at the record of its success- 
ful accomplishment. The difficult march to Ujiji, rendered exceptionally 
trying to the gallant American by the native feuds which impeded his 
progress, was a feat which may be fairly designated as remarkable; but 
the production, since Mr. Stanley returned from Africa, of a large 
volume of more than 700 pages, beautifully illustrated, is scarcely less 
remarkable. When we remember that Mr. Stanley did not arrive in 
England until July, and that between July and November the daily 

apers contained a continuous record of the public addresses which he 
Sneed in various parts of the country, of the public entertainments in 
which he participated, and of the numerous other objects which attracted 
his attention, we cannot but wonder how he found time to perform the 
mere physical labour which the writing of this book involved. Yet here 
the volume is, full of interest, containing a most interesting record of a 
remarkable journey and of important explorations, and delineating with 
considerable power the dark interior of the African continent. The work 
is a marvel in literature, and is a monument to personal bravery and 
successful enterprise. But while we willingly accord it this deserved 
eulogy, we are bound to admit that it contains serious defects. Some 
of these defects are clearly due to rapidity of production, for there are 
numerous evidences of hasty writing, assuming occasionally contra- 
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dictory forms. Mr. Stanley evidently left himself no time to make 
necessary comparisons, and to weigh with proper care such meagre reports 
as he has sometimes thought worthy of permanent record. In one 
instance, at least, the map which is supposed to illustrate his ideas of 
Nilotic geography does not agree with the literary expression which he 
has given them: and this is a defect which is unfortunate, inasmuch as he 
has said very hard things of the ‘ easy-chair geographers,’ whose conclu- 
sions on the subject of the African water-shed are not in unison with his 
own. 

Mr. Stanley has given to his work a narrative form which renders it 
easy and pleasant reading. His style is vigorous and earnest, and 
often inspires us with the feeling which appears to have animated him. 
We join heartily with him in his difficult enterprise, share his troubles, 
feel his annoyances, get impatient at his delays, and finally participate in 
his great triumph. We catch the contagion of the sentiments by which 
he is inspired, and we close the book with the satisfaction which arises 
from true pleasure. We shall not attempt to describe the contents of this 
interesting volume, nor even to detail its more remarkable features. 
That Mr. Stanley’s African experiences were sufficiently exciting may be 
readily imagined, and that they were not unattended with personal 
suffering is proved by the fact, that within the short space of thirteen 
months he suffered the attacks of twenty-three fevers. Apropos of this 
question of health Mr. Stanley rather naively confesses:—‘I owe my 
‘life, first, to the mercy of God; secondly, to the enthusiasm for my work, 
‘which animated me from the beginning to the end; thirdly, to having 
‘never ruined my constitution by indulgence in vice and intemperance ; 
‘ fourthly, to the energy of my nature; fifthly, to a native hopefulness 
‘which never died, and sixthly, to having furnished myself with a 
‘capacious water-and-damp-proof canvas house’! These six aids to 
success enabled him to overcome all difficulties, and finally to join the 
long-lost explorer on the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika. The scene 
which transpired on that memorable November afternoon in the street of 

Ujiji has been frequently and forcibly described by Mr. Stanley, and we 
need not here reproduce it. In his book he gives us the graphic details 
of the meeting, and also of the subsequent movements of the two white 
men who were now together in Central Africa. The result of his four 
months’ sojourn with Dr. Livingstone has been to inspire Mr. Stanley 
with a feeling almost of adoration towards the veteran missionary-ex- 
plorer. The feeling finds frequent and spontaneous expression in the 
volume before us, and makes the hearts of Englishmen warm towards the 
gallant young American, although he has allowed it to provoke attacks 
upon others whoregard Dr. Livingstone with as much venerationas himself. 

e has rashly and unjustly construed geographical doubts into unfriend- 
liness towards the explorer, and with the impulse arising from this grave 
mistake, he has made serious charges against a Society whose main 
solicitude, for years past, has been for Dr. Livingstone’s welfare and 
safety. As one consequence of this mistake, a tone of bitterness pervades 
those portions of his book which deal with the geography of Inner Africa, 
and which refer to the opinions which some of the leading members of 
the Royal Geozraphical Society have expressed on this subject. How- 
ever, Mr. Stanley acknowledges in a ‘ Postscript’ that he was mistaken, 
and he apologises for the bitterness to which we have alluded. 

Mr. Stanley is evidently a judge of men. and he delineates character 
with much power and felicity. Of this there is much evidence in his 
book, and, as a fair sample, we will quote an extract from his very 
interesting and life-like portraiture of Dr. Livingstone. We are told 
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that ‘the study of Dr. Livingstone would not be complete if we did not 
‘take the religious side of his character into consideration. His religion 
‘is not of the theoretical kind, but it is a constant, earnest, sincere 
‘practice. It is neither demonstrative nor loud, but manifests itself ina 
‘ quiet practical way, and is always at work. It is not aggressive, which 
‘ sometimes is troublesome, if not impertinent. In him, religion exhibits 
‘its loveliest features ; it governs his conduct not only towards his servants, 
‘but towards the natives, the bigoted Mohammedans, and all who come in 
‘contact with him. Without it, Livingstone, with his ardent tempera- 
‘ment, his enthusiasm, his high spirit and courage, must have become 
‘uncompanionable, and a hard master. Religion has tamed him, and made 
‘him a Christian gentleman; the crude and wilful have been refined and 
‘subdued ; religion has made him the most companionable of men and in- 
‘dulgent of masters—a man whose society is pleasurable to a degree.’ 
With this extract we must conclude our notice of this most entertaining 
volume. That the book has faults we have already indicated, but those 
which are not purely literary have been committed in the sincerity of 
friendship for Dr. Livingstone, and in the mistaken belief that the 
countrymen of the great traveller were wanting in admiration of his 
qualities and his works. Such faults, however, will be readily and 
heartily condoned, and the perusal of Mr. Stanley’s volume. will lead 
most people to abjure the coldly critical faculty in favour of sincere 
and emphatic approval. 


Glimpses of Life in Victoria. By A Resident. Edmonston and 
Douglas. 


The author arrived in Australia in 1839, and his book contrasts the 
colony of forty-three years ago with the colony of to-day. Scarcely does 
Western America itself present materials for a transformation so marvel- 
lous as is suggested by the two prints at page 346—Melbourne in 1839, 
from a contemporary lithograph, and Melbourne in 1871, from a photo- 
grahp—the former a few scattered wooden houses, on either side of what 
is now Collins-street, the latter a great city—‘ the London or New York 
of the Antipodes.’ The personal recollections of the ‘ Resident’ compass 
this long birth-period of the empire of the Antipodes; and he has de- 
scribed the transition from the one condition to the other with admi- 
rable skill. Ample information, clear discernment, familiarity with the 
inner spirit of colonial life, and considerable power of clear, graphic, 
sometimes of vivid narration, make this one of the very best books of its 
class that we have seen. 

We can only indicate the topics of the chapters. Dividing his work 
into two parts, past and present, the author, beginning with‘ The bush 
in 1839,’ tells us about bushrangers, cattle mustering, early social life in 
Melbourne, new stations, hot winds, dust storms and fires, the gold dis- 
coveries, their first excitement and subsequent history, with details of 
the separate diggings, and descriptions of life thereat; the aborigines, 
travellers, animal life, &e. Describing Victoria as it is, he tells us about 
mining, gold field cities, land sales, country life, emigrants, modern Mel- 
bourne, holidays and social life; anecdote and personal reminiscences 
being plentifully introduced. A score points sorely tempt comment, and 
thrice as many passages provoke quotation. Our space will permit us 
only to say that whether as an instructive and amusing book of travels 
for the general reader, a study for the political economist, or a hand- 
book for emigrants, this is, out of sight, the best book about Australia 
that has come into our hands. We trust, however, that if the book 
reaches a second edition the repulsive plate at page 227 will be expunged. 
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A Journey through the Caucasus and the Interior of Persia. By 
Aveustus H. Mounsry, F.R.G.S., Second Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Vienna. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Starting by steamer from Constantinople, Mr. Mounsey disembarked at 

Poti, at the south-eastern corner of the Black Sea, and thence travelled 

by land to Tiflis, Tabrez, Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz, making an ex- 

eursion from Teheran to Kirmanshah, 300 miles to the west, returuing 
from ‘leheran up the Caspian to Astrakhan, Novgorod, Moscow, and St. 

Petersburg to London. We cannot say much for the result. Mr. 

Mounsey’s knowledge and powers of description are scarcely equal to 

his opportunity. A well-informed and graphic account of Persia would 

just now be of special interest and value; instead of which we have 
little more than an ordinary traveller’s diary of personal experiences. 

In Hamadan he saw the ree of Queen Esther and Mordecai, which he 

describes.. He describes, too, a massacre of Jews at Barfouroush in 

1866, when the Jews’ quarter was set on fire, and eighteen men and six 

women were killed. ‘Two of the former were smeared with petroleum 

‘and burnt alive.’ The survivors were driven almost naked into the 

woods. The English mission alone remonstrated. Mr. Mounsey was 

the bearer of the letter to the Shah, whose court and person he describes. 

The answer was all that could be desired; but the fanaticism of the 

people was worked upon, and nothing came of it. The power of the 

priests was paramount. Persian habits and manners are incidentally 
described. The description of a‘ Passion play,’ representing the tragic 
history of Ali, Mahomet’s cousin, and Hossein, the son of the former, 
is extremely interesting. 

Mr. Mounsey’s book might, as we have said, have been much better 
than it is; but it describes a country so little known that it will be read 


with interest, especially as it is written in a pleasant, unpretentious 
manner. 


Life among the Maories of New Zealand ; being a Description of 
Missionary, Colonial, and Military Achievements. By the 
Rey. Rosert Woop, Twenty-six Years a Resident in the 
North Island. Edited by the Rev. THomas Lowe and 
Rev. Wittram Wuitsy. G. Lamb. 


The author’s sensible and modest preface disposed us favourably 
towards his book; but the introduction of the editors, which is inter- 
posed between it and the narrative, has made us timid, as a sentence or 
two may indicate:—‘ This splendid volume is almost exhaustive on 
‘ New Zealand life.’ ‘ We have the clearness and comprehensiveness of 
‘ Livy, the burning force of Tacitus, and we have a naturalness, a 
‘ chasteness, a picturesqueness of descriptive power, reminding us oc- 
‘ casionally of Macaulay and Bancroft.’ ‘This splendid book—one of 
‘the best books extant.’ We hasten to assure our readers that the 
author deserves at the hands of his friends better things than this. He 
has written a sensible, well-informed, and very instructive account of 
New Zealand. Its information has been collected with great pains, and 
verified by long residence. It includes a history and description of the 
country, an account of its natural productions, and aboriginal inhabi- 
tants ; of its heathen condition, and of the results of Christian missions ; 
of its colonization and its characteristics as a colony; of varieties of 
colonial life and experience ; and, especially, the fullest and most trust- 
worthy account of the Maori war, or rather wars, that has yet been 
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iven to the public. To the latter nearly half the volume is devoted. 

he information is brought down to 1870, and presents a complete and 
candid view of ‘the New Zealand question,’ from the point of view of 
a large-minded Christian man, who is also an ardent colonist. His 
anticipations of the conclusion of the war have since been realized. 
Sometimes the author rises to real eloquence, with a tendency to 
rhetorical excess. The book is a thoroughly good one, the introduction 
notwithstanding, and exhibits very strikingly the value of religious 
teaching in colonization. 


Spain and its People; a Record of Recent Travel. From the 
French of Everne Porrov, with 150. original Illustrations 
by V. Foulquier. ‘T. Nelson and Sons. 

M. Poitou writes charmingly, with the vividness and piquancy which 
are so characteristie of lighter !'vench literature. His descriptions suffer 
somewhat in translation, but they are both picturesque and true. <A good 
deal is just now being written about Spain. Its picturesque scenery, 
historical romance, and political resuscitation, combining to give it a 
prominent interest. Here we have a picture of it from a Frenchman’s 
point of view, and not a very favourable one. M. Poitou must have 
travelled for an attack of indigestion. We were prepared to be told of 
official corruption, bad cooking, and universal dirt, but he utterly denies 
the chivalry and courtesy of Spanish manners; rude towards travellers, who 
even in Andalusia are pelted in the streets, they are rough towards 
their own women. We suspect that M. Poitou does not look very deeply 
below the surface. A Frenchman is versatile enough, but the least cos- 
mopolitan of all men. He sees everything through French spectacles, 
and tests them by French standards, and if Granada is not the Champs 
Elysées it is nought. M. Poitou’s excellencies are vivid delineation, 
historical reminiscence, good sense, and quiet surface discrimination. With 
the solid good qualities of the Spanish character he has but little sympathy. 
We can sympathize, however, with his physical sense of relief in gettin 
back home again. His book is spirited, and eminently readable, an 
the illustrations are excellently done. The book is very elegantly got up. 


Illustrated Travels: a Record of Discovery, Geography, and Ad- 
venture. Edited by H. W. Bares, with Engravings from 
original drawings by celebrated artists. Cassell, Petter, 
and Co. 

The distinctive feature in the new volume of ‘ Illustrated Travels’ is 
that all its contributions relate to unfamiliar places, about which, to most 
readers, the information given will be absolutely new ; the only European 
ground described being Albania, Andalusia, and — Silesia, none of 
which are very familiar, even to well educated people. Captain Mayne 
Reid describes a ‘Flying Visit to Florida;’ Arminius Vambéry, the newly- 
conquered Russian province of Dzungaria and a Ramble in Persia; an 
anonymous writer, ‘An Ascent of the Cape de Perate, Mexico;’ Lieu- 
tenant Low contributes some valuable ‘ Notes on Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast ;’ Mr. Ulick Ralph Burke, ‘ An Autumn Tour in Andalusia ;’ Mr. 
Cameron, ‘A Visit to Borneo.’ The Editor describes ‘ The Finding of 
Dr. Livingstone.’ Mr. Horne contributes ‘ Notes of a Naturalist in the 
North-West Prévinces of India,’ &c. Even the Vaal River Exploration 
of Carl Manch, the African traveller, now on his way home from Quille- 
maine, is here. As in the previous volumes, descriptions of natural 
phenomena and scenery, manners and customs, &c., are intermingled 
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with narratives and incidents of personal adventure, hair-breadth escapes, 
and exciting experiences, which are not escapes, although M. Doré has 
conceived one, in a characteristic full-page picture, which only might 
have happened, as an accessory to the wild scenery of the Sierra Morena. 
The well-executed illustrations, of which this is a specimen, and which 
are profusely given, make up a golden book for boys, and an exciting fire- 
side book for winter evening reading in families. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the educational value of such a miscellany. It is a record 
of the most recent enterprise and discovery ; and considering its purpose 
and price, is really a superb volume. 


Santo Domingo, Past and Present: with a Glance at Hayti. By 
Samuet Hazarp, Author of ‘Cuba with Pen and Pencil.’ 
Sampson Low and Co. 


In 1869 the people of St. Domingo requested admission into the union 
of the American States. The United States Government sent out a 
commission to the island, which the writerjoined. Surprised to find how 
little was known either of the history or condition of the island, he 
resolved to write this book, his bibliographical list of eight pages of 
authorities notwithstanding. He has written the history from the dis- 
covery by Columbus to the separation from Hayti, in 1844, with intelli- 
gence, succinctness, and care, although without either much graphic power 
or philosophical grip. The history, however, occupies only about one- 
third of the volume, the rest being devoted to a description of the island 
as itis. We owe to St. Domingo the words canoe from canoa; hurricane 
from d’uracane ; hammock from d’amcha. An amusing story is told by 
Walton of the defeat of the English, in 1655, under Admiral Penn, who 
invaded the city of St. Domingo with 9,000 men. ‘They landed an 
ambuscade, to surprise the Spanish camp, which being unprepared, and 
consisting of irregulars, must have fallen. A loud and great clatter of 
horses’ feet was heard—the horses of Spanish lancemen, as was supposed ; 
believing themselves discovered, and dreading an attack before their com- 
rades had joined, they embarked precipitately, and abandoned their 
enterprise. The alarm proved to be the immense land crabs of the coust, 
which issue from their holes in great numbers, and make a noise like the 
sound of cavalry, by clattering over the dry leaves. So the geese once 
saved the Capitol. A commemorative feast of crabs was instituted. Of 
St. Domingo the writer gives us a very full and exhaustive description : 
the magnificent natural scenery of the island, the mountains, caves, 
and forests; its marvellous flora, its coffee and tobacco plantations, its 
Honduras mahogany, its cacti and aloes, and all the gorgeous wealth of 
tropical vegetation, which Mr. Kingsley so glowingly describes. Nothing 
can be more disheartening than the present state of St. Domingo. 
Foreign oppression and internal dissensions have brought it to the dust. 
Mr. Hazard certainly extenuates nothing—we fear that he sets down 
nothing in malice. Its present condition is peaceful and orderly, and the 
President Baez seems to rule wisely. Mr. Hazard describes it as the 
almost unanimous desire of the people to come into the American Union. 
Notwithstanding that the proposal was negatived by the Senate, Mr. 
Hazard thinks that it would be mutually advantageous. This, as we all 
know, is the view of General Grant. It appears, from personal observa- 
tions, that the masses of the people will compare favourably with those of 
Great Britain, Belgium, or France—not of course of America. The author 
pronounces favourably respecting the healthiness of the climate ; under 
good sanitary arrangements, the average of health and longevity being 
NO. CXIII. R 
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uite equal to that of the United States. He thinks that the moment 
t. St. Domingo became one of the United States the value to Spain of 
Cuba would be gone, and that in five years emigration would work a 
marvellous change. There is no reason why, if both parties agree, the 
union should not take place. Meanwhile Mr. Hazard’s book will supply 
the public with a vast amount of interesting information. 


Memorials of Twickenham ; Parochial and Topographical. By the 
Rev. R. S. Coppetrt, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Cobbett does not light up his antiquarian dust with many 
leams of reconstructive imagination. He is entirely destitute of the 
iterary art which makes Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Northern Heights of London’ 

as interesting to the general reader as it is valuable to the antiquarian. 
The soul of the latier will be delighted, in its own dusty way, by Mr. 
Cobbett’s painstaking researches, and the material that he has collected 
will be invaluable to the historian and biographer. ‘ Twickenham’ is 
rich in materials fora local history, and Mr Cobbett, who was curate of 
the parish, has diligently collected them. Not only does he furnish a 
list of vicars from time immemorial, but also of churehwardens and of 
vestry elections to Christ’s Hospital. In the true spirit of an antiquary 
he deems no trifle too insignificant for record. He might have put the 
bulk cf such things into an appendix, and thrown his descriptions into 
the vivid portraiture for which his materials are so rich; but he has not 
doneso. His book is a careful catalogue, and as such we must accept it. 
Twickenham is associated with both cavalier and puritan, historian and 
politician, humorist and poet. Names redolent of both gossip and 

enius crowd one’s thoughts. Mrs. Clive and Meg Woflington, Lord 

acon and Lord Clarendon, Horace Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, and Fielding, who wrote ‘Tom Jones’ there; Admiral Kiron 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller, and, above all, ‘ Squire Pope the great poet,’ 
and his friend Swift, who completed ‘Gulliver's Travels’ there, during 
a lengthened visit to Pope. What illustrious personages the old parish 
church—now, alas! repairedand transmogrified—has seen within its walls! 

The interest of Twickenham culminates in Pope, of whom and of 
whose villa a full sketch is given. After a residence at Chiswick, where 
his father died, Pope took a long lease of a houseand five acres of ground at 
Twickenham. Eleven dwellings were sacrificed to form Pope’s villa. 
The famous grotto was a device to obviate the necessity of crossing the 
high road to get to the best part of the gardens. Pope spent £1,000 
upon it. ‘Vanity,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘produced a grotto where 
necessity enforced a passage.’ In 1718 Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague became his neighbour. There he lived, surrounded by the best 
literary society of his day, until his death in 1744. Pope was buried in 
Twickenham church. The question whether Pope’s skull was abstracted 
when the vault was opened some years ago, and now forms part of 
the phrenological collection of Mr. Holm, of Highgate, is decided by 
Mr. Cobbett, on the evidence of the vicar, in the negative. But the 
evidence is not without its incongruities. At Pope’s death his villa 
became the property of the Right Hon. Welbore Ellis, who carefully 
conserved it. The famous weeping-willow died in 1801. In 1802 the 
villa was sold by auction by Lerd Chesterfield, ‘who had little poetry 
and wanted money,’ to Sir John Briscoe, Bart., and again in 1807 to the 
widow of Admiral Howe, who ‘razed the house to the ground, and 
‘blotted out utterly every memorial of the poet.’ 
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Tennyson resided at Twickenham in 1852, and there ‘In Memoriam,’ 
was written. Sir Godfrey Kneller is buried in the church. He gave 
directions that he was not to be buried in Westminster Abbey, because 
‘they do bury fools there.’ ‘Turner the painter, and Charles Dickens 
were also for a time resident at ‘l'wickenham. 


The Missionary World; being an Encyclopedia of Information, 
Facts, &c., relating to Christian Missions in all Ages and of 
all Denominations. With a recommendatory Preface, by 
Rev. W. B. Bocug, Secretary Wesleyan Missionary Society ; 
Rey. J. Mutiens, D.D., Secretary London Missionary So- 
ciety; Rev. E. B. Unprruity, LL.D., Secretary Baptist 
Missionary Society. Elliot Stock. 


A book that the secretaries of three missionary societies introduce to 
the world needs no other commendation. Its 1,200 paragraphs are 
gleaned from the entire field of missions. They indicate the ‘ unity of 
spirit’ so far superior both as a grace and a power to any uniformity of 
co-operation, which is further illustrated by the joint preface, and which 
is characteristic not only of missions, but of the Nonconformist bodies 
generally. ‘The book is full of useful information. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. W. Smiru and 
Mr. Grove. Part I. John Murray. 


This atlas has been long promised. The editors tell us that it has 
been fourteen years in preparation. It is intended to be a companion to 
the Dictionary of the Bible and the Classical Dictionaries, and will be pub- 
lished in five quarterly parts. The maps are all new. They have been 
constructed according to the highest aud most recent authorities, and 
executed by the most eminent engravers in London and Paris. Each of the 
large maps has appended to it a full index of names and places. The clas- 
sical maps have ae prepared by Dr. Karl Miller, the maps of the Holy 
Land and Sinai (which include the results of the recent survey) by Mr. 
George Grove. The first part contains eight maps—l. The Holy Land, 
northern division; 2. Historical maps of the Holy Land; 3. Greek and 
Phenician colonies; 4 Gallia; 5. Ftalia Superior; 6. Italia Inferior; 
7. Greece after the Doric migration; 8. Greece at the time of the 
Persian wars. We can only add concerning this important and superb 
work that the artistic execution is peerless. Each map is a picture. Their 
accuracy is of course beyond suspicion; although only continuous use can 
really test it. 


POLITICS, SCIENCH, AND ART. 


The English Constitution. By Wa.rer Bacenor. New Edition, 
with an Additional Chapter. Henry 8S. King and Co. 


Since the first edition of Mr. Bagehot’s very thoughtful and scholarly 
work appeared in 1866, the English constitution described in it has 
undergone very considerable modification as to its working. The Reform 
Bill of 1867 has become law, the abolition of the Irish Church has 
been accomplished, and the Irish Land Bill and the Eduvation Bill have 
passed. ‘The change since 1865 is a change not in one point, but in a 
thousand points.’ Still, as Mr. Freeman, in his ‘Growth of the English 
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Constitution,’ has argued, the English Constitution has never been broken 
in its continuity, and the changes that have come are but adaptations of 
constitutional principles, demanded by the changing conditions of society. 
It is, however, no less true that ‘there is not a brick of the Palmerston 
House standing.’ Under Lord Palmerston’s rule these measures would 
have been simply impossible. Mr. Bagehot thinks that Cabinet Govern- 
ment is possible in England, only because we are ‘a deferential people.’ 
So we are; the Reform Act of 1867 has not changed us, the Conservative 
element seems as strong in the household voters as in country squires. 
Still, as Mr. Bagehot argues, the new constituency will work for both 
evil and good. Happily, the Education Act accompanies household 

rage. '. Bagehot is wisely conservative, and fears an ignorant con- 
stituency, especially if questions affecting class -interests should arise. 
He deprecates, too, anything that would impair the harmony of Lords 
and Commons, as lessening the resisting power of intelligence. ‘If the 
‘ House of Peers ever goes it will go in a storm, and the storm will not 
‘ leave all else asit is.’ He thinks that ‘upon the whole the augmentation 
‘ of the power of the Peers might be risked without real fear of serious 
‘harm.’ We cannot here discuss the momentous points which he thus 
raises; we can only say that his wise and thoughtful treatise, which is 
now given to the public in a popular form, is worthy the careful study of 
all classes of the people, and we trust will receive it. 


From Feudal to Federal; or, Free Church, Free School, the com- 
pleted Bases of Equality : with some of its results in State, 
Constitution, and Empire. By J. A. Parrrivcr. Triibner 
and Co. 1872. 


However much we may agree or disagree with its theories and 
reasoning, there can be no question that Mr. Partridge has written a 
remarkable book. It abounds in power almost to wastefulness. 
Possessed of a vigorous style, in which satire, invective, declamation, 
sharp antithesis, keen retort, aptness of illustration and quotation are 
the main characteristics, he brings it to bear with great ability upon the 
urgent social and political problems of the present day. That he will 
satisfy any one party, we do not for one moment suppose. By some he 
will be described as the worst type of political revolutionist, attempting 
to destroy the venerable institutions of the country ; by others as a specu- 
lating idealist whose home should be Utopia, while a third section will 
affirm that he does not go far enough. Yet each may study his utter- 
ances with advantage, for they undoubtedly represent the convictions 
of a great number of the leaders of thought in England. The title 
of the volume is derived from Mr. Disraeli’s novel, ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 
in which he said, ‘ European society is in a state of transition from Feudal 
to Federal principles. This I consider to be the sole and secret cause 
of all the convulsions that have occurred, and that are to occur.’ That 
he sees in these changing conditions of society the hope of the future, 
needs hardly be stated. He rejoices in the growth of the Democratic or 
Federal element, and he has faith in its ultimate triumph. The key-note 
of the whole work is struck in the first sentence of the preface. ‘The 
‘ premise from which I start is the actual power the people have acquired 
‘ amongst the populations, dominions, colonies, and empires, not only of 
‘ Great, or Greater, but of the aggregate Britain; and | propose to con- 
‘ sider how England must use the one preponderating power which she is 
‘ fast acquiring, or rather becoming.’ In the present condition of society, 
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noe more important subject could engage attention, and the man who has 
anything to contribute to the solution of our national problems deserves, 
and will obtain a hearing. Mr. Partridge affirms that ‘the thoughts of 
‘ England and the world are occupied, and must be increasingly occupied, 
‘ with two great branches of investigation. The first is development; 
‘as to industrial, material, or animal manhood, to bring it and its raw 
‘ materials, especially the land, together; as to mental manhood, to free 
‘it from superstition and from licence ; as to religious manhood, to bring 
‘it back from the churches to Christ. The second problem is organiza- 
‘ tion: how toadd quantity to quality, how to form larger and ever larger 
‘ conglomerates of power, whether in Church, State, or Empire. And 
‘ these two great questions include every advancing principle, and pro- 
‘ mote every honest interest.’ He therefore considers in their light the 
subjects of ‘Free Church,’ ‘ Free School,’ and‘ Free Trade.’ And in 
doing so the test of allis the one word ‘ Equality.’ Towards this the 
national life is tending, and everything which obstructs that is destined 
to a speedy destruction. What we are to seek is a development, and 
the kind of organization which will produce equality. In regard to ‘ Free 
Church,’ our author inevitably strikes right athwart the principle of an 
Established Church. With a passionate fervour he traces the history of 
the English institution that bears that name, and writes a masterly indict- 
ment against it. The aspect it has openly assumed of late years, which 
is but a natural historical development, the demand for a comprehen- 
sion of all sects and creeds within its borders, and even the endowment 
and patronage by the State of the three distinct and antagonistic parties 
of which it is made up, awaken his heartiest indignation. He returns to 
this subject once and again, and assails the idea with the weapons of 
ridicule and logic. We do not know how he is to be answered. ‘A 
‘ Church,’ he says, ‘whose Articles are Puritan, and whose Sacraments 
‘are Popish, is not in a respectable condition. . . . It will not do to call 
‘ this a church of comprehension and compromise.’ A church is the sworn 
‘ soldier and defender of a certain faith, and if she compromise its essentials 
‘she is forsworn. A church is set for propagandism, and propagandism 
‘ succeeds by simplicity and directness. What is the church to propagate ? 
‘. .. Let the church first settle what she wants to teach, and then teach 
‘ that without its opposites. A church that sets up her unity above truth, 
‘makes an idol of unity... .. A communion that does not commune, a 
‘ union of disunions, a * church’ of hostile principles, articles, sacraments 
‘and propaganda, may be a church by courtesy, but it is a reductio ad 
‘ absurdum.’ The conclusion of his argument is, that the State Church 
as such, must cease, if national manhood is to be fully developed and justly 
organized. With the supreme principle of organization which, according 
to him, the age demands, Mr. Partridge naturally finds fault with the con- 
dition of the so-called ‘ Free Churches’ of England; in fact, because they 
have neglected organization they are hardly worthy of the name. Dissent 
lacks this power of combined and associate life, and therefore, he says, ‘is 
‘ not fit for the field.’ He is specially severe in this respect on the Congre- 
gational Union, and somewhat caricatures our free methods of action. * If, 

he says, ‘religious bodies exist, they will be organized by authorized per- 
‘ sons, or by unauthorized, with effect and consistency, or without. The 
‘ chairman of a‘ Union of England and Wales,” which has no organization 
‘ for unity, no gradations of power between himself and the individual 
‘ministers of churches, is chairman of a misnomer,—is like a general 
‘without orderlies. or a Premier without a Cabinet. He must be 
‘ despotic or inefficient.’ Here our author reveals his utter misappre- 
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hension of our organization. The ‘ Union’ has power and is efficient, 
but it is of a moral not of a legal nature. The whole history of churches, 
as Mr. Partridge knows, distinctly proves that as soon as they become 
organized they become tyrannical, and the freedom of the individual, the 
development of manhood is hindered. The condition of the Establishment, 
and of Wesleyanism, is proof in point. But we can act, and do act 
together nevertheless, and we are beginning to discover how this 
may be done still more efficiently without infringing on the right of 
self-government, which is the great preventive of despotism. There is 
much in this section of the book which excites our heartiest sympathy, 
and we assent to its general conclusions. With regard to ‘ Free School,’ 
we find the writer denouncing Sectarianism, yet advocating the intro- 
duction, and teaching, and explanation of the Bible. We think that he 
has too much faith when he declares his belief that the nation is strong 
enough to prevent such instruction being used for Sectarian purposes. 
Will he show us how this expectation may be realized, rather than in- 
dulge in generalities however eloquent, about ‘the breadth, and glory, 
‘and infinitude of the book (which) itself discourages dogma?’ We 
think Mr. Partridge’s principles lead to secular education by the State. 


A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws, or Private International 
Law; including a Comparative View of Anglo-American, 
Roman, German, and French Jurisprudence. By Francis 
Wuarrton, LL.D. Kay and Brothers, Philadelphia. 


This is not a treatise on the fundamental principles of jurisprudence 
in general, but, as the second title indicates, an exposition of the ruies 
observed in deciding those cases of difliculty which arise when the 
private laws of different nations relating to the same individual, or the 
same circumstances, come into conflict. That these instances are of 
frequent occurrence may be easily seen from the numerous cases of this 
kind constantly coming before the Privy Council in this country alone; 
and although the subject is of importance now, it seems likely in the 
future to become increasingly so, as the increasing facility of communi- 
cation between different countries tends to render international dealings 
more and more frequent and intimate. 

In its general scope and design, Dr. Wharton’s work is similar to 
that of Judge Story’s, bearing the same title. Here, as there, we have 
the great and opposing principles of the ‘lex sits,’ or ‘lex loci con- 
tractis,’ and ‘lex domicilii,’ discussed under such legal divisions as 
personal status, marriage and divorce, guardianship, contracts, personal 
and real property, succession, &c.; in fact, comprising the whole sub- 
ject. Yet, although there is this general similarity, we have, in Dr. 

harton’s book, the advantage of having the subject discussed with the 
aid of recent experience and more modern views. Important changes 
and modifications are constantly taking place in the circumstances, cail- 
ing for corresponding changes in the legislation. Thus, to take an ex- 
ample given hy the author—a few years ago personal property was 
almost entirely governed by the ‘lex domicilii’ of the owner: now, on 
the contrary, it is as completely under the ‘lex rei site;’ the change 
being owing to the much greater importance attaching to personal pro- 
perty of late years, arising from its enormous increase in value. 

In considering each question as it arises, the author generally gives 
us the various laws of the principal nationalities respecting it, quoting 
applicable passages from the chief authorities on the subject, and ad- 
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ducing numerous cases selected from the law reports of different coun- 
tries, principally of America and England, to sustain and illustrate the 
conclusions arrived at. At the end is an interesting chapter on * Extra- 
dition,’ in which, to enable the reader more fully to understand the 
argument, the text of all the extradition treaties entered into by the 
United States with other countries is given in full. 

The work goes so thoroughly over the whole ground that it will be 
very valuable for reference both as to the general principles and as to 
the cases which bear on any particular point that may arise. 

The appendix contains a most interesting summary of Friedberg’s 
great work on the Marriage Rite, so far as it relates to this country. 


Handbook of Social Economy; or the Workers A. B.C. By 
Epmonp Axsovur. ‘Translated from the last French edition. 
Strahan and Co. 


Essays on Political Economy (People’s edition). By the late 
M. Frépéric Basriar, Member of the Institute of France. 
Provost and Co. 


Mr. W. F. Rae has very successfully translated the style of one of the 
most vivid and picturesque of living French writers. Even political and 
social economy may be redeemed from prosaic dulness, and made inte- 
resting by its mode of presentation to general readers. Both M. About 
and M. Bastiat are masters of the exact logic and neat precision to which 
in the discussion of philosophical or scientific subjects the French lan- 
guage is so admirably adapted. M. About is the more brilliant of the 
two. Both are free-traders, and with great foree and cogency expose 
the fallacies of protection—for which, happily, there is less need in Eng- 
land than in France; although among members of trades’-unions and the 
producers of particular industries there is yet much Jurking fallacy here, 
the offspring of short-sighted selfishness. Many of M. About’s antago- 
nists will seem windmills to Englishmen, but his clear and vivacious 
expositions of true ideas make his littie book one that our working men 
may study with great:advantage. He refutes the sophisms of Commu- 
nism no less effectually than those of protection and capital, shows the 
limit, as well as the legitimacy, of the working man’s claim toa share in 
that which he produces. Mr. Rae is almost right. M. About has made 
a treatise on political economy as amusing as a fairy tale. Some of M. 
About’s positions about money, and wages, and strikes need qualification, 
and do not seem to go to the root of the problem; but we should be glad 
to see his treatise in the hands of every English workman. ys 

The second work is a popular edition of M. Bastiat’s very able and 
well-known Essays. 


The Expression of the Emotions in Manand Animals. By Cuar.es 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. London: John Murray. 1872. 


Since the publication of his ablest and most characteristic work, ‘ The 
Origin of Species,’ many of the serious scientific defects of which we 
exposed in a recent number of this journal, Mr. Darwin has been — 
buttressing the theory therein contained by subsequent works. Wi 
notable boldness and candour he has given equal attention to the ma 
and the weak points of the hypothesis. He has not only complet 
the machicolations of his towering keep, but has examined the whole line 
of circumyallation. In his ‘ Domestication of Animals’ he elaborated his 
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position, and followed out in detail that variation in breeds which 
could be most easily observed and recorded, and which first lent such 
force to his speculations. In his ‘Descent of Man’ he discussed sexual 
selection, and now in the volume before us, he has addressed himself to the 
difficulties which surround his theory. The vast difference in the nature 
and manifestation of the mental and moral peculiarities of man as com- 
pared to the next allied animals was discussed we think but feebly in 
the ‘Descent.’ The prominence of beauty for its own sake, or at least 
without apparent connection with use or necessity, was most insufficiently 
met by assigning its phenomena to sexual selection as a cause. Another 
problem has now been approached and analyzed in ‘The Expression of 
the Emotions.’ Those who believe in the special creation of man have 
erhaps laid undue emphasis on the face as the index of the mind. 
hought is reflected on his brow. Passion is seated in hiseye. The 
most subtle emotions reveal themselves in the quiver or tension of eyelid, 
lip, and cheek. Vultus animi janua et tabula, says Cicero. The hand 
is not so exclusively nor so obviously the instrument of an intelligent 
contriver as the facial muscles are devoted to the portrayal of the soul. 
Of course, even if all this be admitted, the evolutionist is placed in no 
dilemma by the presence and adaptation of the facial muscles to express 
those emotions which are peculiarly or pre-eminently human. Ifa mental 
and moral consciousness, like that which man undeniably possesses, can be 
evolved from the modicum of intelligence and shame of which the actions 
of brutes give evidence, how much more can the mere nuncios of this 
mental and moral excellence be also produced from the same muscular 
homologues which are applied to more brutal uses in the lower animals. 
To compare the facial muscles of monkeys, apes, and man, and to trace 
how modified structure had run parallel with modified structure in the 
upward series, would have been the plan of a less original thinker than 
. Darwin. He, on the other hand, has completely turned the flank of 
the opronents of his theory, by finding a proof where they have only 
recognised a difficulty. He resolves all, or nearly all, the expressions of 
emotion into reflex, involuntary, or voluntary actions, which originally 
had objective significance in the life of the brute, but have been retained 
after this objective significance had ceased and they had only a subjective 
relation. These expressions are, in fact, rudimentary functions, if we may 
use such a term, which once were of great service to the animal in his 
relations to the outer world, but have lost all their original use for the 
man, though other uses, founded on the appreciative recognition of his 
fellow men, may now be assigned to them. ‘Such words,’ says Mr. 
Darwin, ‘as that ‘‘certain movements serve as a means of expression,” 
‘ are apt to mislead, as they imply that this was their primary purpose or 
* object. This, however, seems rarely or never to have been the case, the 
* movements having been at first either of some direct use or the indirect 
‘ effect of the,excited state of the sensorium.’ According to this explana- 
tion the facial phenomena exhibited in crying are all due to the violent 
excitation of the muscles of the thorax, which results in violent expiratory 
efforts. These efforts arrest the return of blood from the head and sur- 
charge the eyes with fluid, which would be injurious to those delicate organs 
unless they were supported from without by the contraction of the muscles 
around the eye. These efforts also require for their relief that the mouth 
should be squared and opened to the fullest extent; hence the angles are 
violently drawn down, while the central and intermediate parts of the 
upper lip are as violently dragged upward by the zygomatic muscles. 
The sneer, whi-h is best expressed and generally accompanied by lifting 
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the upper lip on the side next the person who has excited the emotion, is 
but the remnant of the snarl of the brute, who then clears his more 

owerful canine tooth before he uses it on the foe. Disgust is expressed 

y gestures which precede vomiting! Nodding in assent is but the relict 
of the habit of thrusting the head forward to obtain food when offered 
from the teat or otherwise! Shaking the head in negation is but the 
lateral avoidance of the same proffer. This conjecture is supported by 
the fact that among some races of men negation is expressed by a rapid 
throwing of the head back and on one side. 

Such ‘actions, which are at first voluntary, soon become habitual, and 
‘at last hereditary, and may be performed even in opposition to the 
‘will.’ Curious complications take place when the conscious man 
endeavours to control actions which had free expression in children. The 
muscles least under the control of the will contract still, while those 
under better discipline remain relaxed. Sometimes antagonistic muscles 
are voluntarily used to neutralize the effect, as much as possible, of the 
involuntary ones. Thus in grief, the muscles which are associated with 
violent crying are involuntarily exerted. The brows are knitted, but the 
muscle which runs under the scalp is voluntarily exerted to counteract 
this action, and from the joint action of them the brow is contracted into 
folds, while the inner ends of the eyebrows are drawn together. 

Mr. Darwin must have been long engaged in personal observation of 
these phenomena, as he constantly refers to evidence taken from his own 
children; but he has availed himself of other sources of information. A 
table of questions drawn up with care, directing attention to the expres- 
sion of the various emotions, was furnished to gentlemen who are brought 
in close contact with widely different aboriginal races of men. The 
answers thus derived show a wonderful similarity in the expression of 
their emotions by men of every race. The expression of insane idiots, 
and those born blind, are thought to be particularly worthy of study, as 
imitation and repression do not operate with them. 

The author enunciates three principles, which appear to him to account 
for most of the expressions and gestures involuntarily used by man and 
the lower animals under the influence of various emotions and sensa- 
tions :— 

I. The principle of serviceable associated habits. 

II. The principle of antithesis. 

III. The principle of action due to the constitution of the nervous 
system independently from the first of the will, and independently to a 
certain extent of habit. 

The second principle, or that which causes animals to perform move- 
ments directly opposite to those which in the opposed state of mind would 
be useful to them, even when these movements are of no service, is well 
illustrated in the case of the cat and the dog. The manner of fighting or 
of standing on the defensive in these two animals is so utterly different 
that their manner and action when under the influence of opposite 
emotions, as when one is enraged and the other affectionate, have a 
strong spurious resemblance. 

Although this volume is far inferior in power and range of thought to 
most of the others by the same author, yet it treats of a subject so inte- 
resting and so well within the range of the comprehension, the observa- 
tion, and even the experimental verification of all readers, that it is 
certain to be very popular. The photographs of the exhibition of 
emotions in childhood, adolescence, and old age, are full of interest and 
suggestion. 
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On the Scientific Value of the Legal Tests of Insanity. A Paper 
read before the Metropolitan Counties Branch of the Bri- 
tish Medical Association. By J. Russet Reynowps, M.D., 
F.R.S. J. and A. Churchill. 1872. 


Unsoundness of mind is a phenomenon of human life with which it 
is frequently the function of doctors and lawyers alike, though with 
diverse aims, to deal; and, as the lawyer, now at least, rarely acknow- 
ledges the existence of insanity without previously taking counsel of the 
physician, the indicia of the malady are topics common to the members 
of both professions. But while physicians have been making progress 
in knowledge of its nature and its signs, the lawyers—as is, in a case of 
this kind, to a great extent inevitable—have continued standing in the 
ancient ways, and while they consult physicians furnished with the 
modern learning, they yet acknowledge criteria of insanity adopted in 
times which are, to men of science, a remote antiquity. In this paper 
Dr. Reynolds states these tests, and shows that they are ill-chosen, and 
that for the several purposes for which the lawyer needs the distiuction, 
they fail to distinguish the insane from the sane. Although Dr. Reynolds 
hints at some possible remedies for the faults he points out, his chief 

urpose has been to indicate and illustrate the descrepancies between the 

egal rules and medical science, as a preliminary to the inauguration of 

‘a conference between the legal and medical professions upon this 
‘ matter, with the purpose of taking such steps as may be most con- 
‘ ducive to’ ‘the proposition of some mode of remedying the evils which 
‘at present exist.’ 

The subject is one of great importance, and as it is also one to which 
general attention is frequently called, we are not without hope that 
the discussion invited and admirably opened by Dr. Reynolds may be 
accepted and pursued to a not wholly unsatisfactory issue by duly- 
qualified members of the legal and medical professions. The author 
examines seriatim the scientific value of ‘the legal doctrines with 
‘regard—lst, to insanity generally, i.e, as to what is legally under- 
‘ stood by the words “insane,” or of ‘‘ unsound mind;” 2nd, the legal 
‘test of insanity, when this condition of mind is made the plea of 
‘innocence in criminal trials; and 3rd, the legal dogma in respect of 
‘ mental capacity—testamentary, and other—in cases of alleged mental 
‘weakness, or of “ partial insanity;”’ and he shows, we think to 
demonstration, that the criteria of insanity ‘ now recognised by the law, 
‘ are unsatisfactory and untenable, because opposed to scientific know- 
‘ ledge.’ ‘Thus the most approved test of unsoundness of mind generally is 
the presence of ‘ delusion,’ or ‘a belief of facts which no rational person 
‘would have believed;’ but Dr. Reynolds alleges that there are many 
eases of indisputable insanity, in which no delusion is exhibited by the 
sufferers. Again in criminal cases, the responsibility of offenders has 
been tested by the question, whether they ‘know right from wrong,’ 
it being held that if they do they are responsible. To this Dr. 
Reynolds ‘replies with descriptions of cases in which men have ex- 
hibited at once a clear knowledge of moral distinctions, an unhesita- 
ting consciousness that they ought not to do aets which, if the doers 
were sane, would be criminal, and, at the same time, an overpowering 
impulse to do those acts. ‘There are, it seems, persons insane, ‘ whose 
* sense of moral obligation is morbidly, sometimes almost insufferably, 
‘ keen, and their malady consists in this exaggerated intensity of that 
‘ healthy function.’ Yet, as we understand Dr. Reynolds, such sufferers 
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may be, and often are, subject to morbid impulses to do acts which 
revolt their moral sense, and for which, when done, they may suffer the 
most keen remorse, although they are powerless to resist the force which 
drives them to the deed. No adequate idea, however, can be conveyed 
of this—perhaps the most interesting part of a wholly interesting paper 
—in fewer words than those employed by Dr. Reynolds. All that can 
be done in the few lines at our disposal is to point out the issue raised— 
an issue on which the public mind is frequently stirred as from time to 
time some horrid crime is committed, and the question of the criminal’s 
sanity is hotly discussed in the daily and weekly prints, as well as in 
the court by which the prisoner is tried. Then, sometimes, a part of Dr. 
Reynolds’s charge against the law stands confessed by'the Executive. A 
jury, directed by a judge to find the accused guilty if they think he 
knew right from wrong, find him guilty accordingly, and afterwards 
the punishment is remitted upon the advice of the Home Secretary, 
because—as it is understood—the prisoner is in the opinion of phy- 
sicians insane, notwithstanding his knowledge of moral distinctions. 

As has been said, it was the purpose of Dr, Reynolds rather to 
point out faults than to propose a remedy. In entering on the 
search for one, the common sense of mankind will suggest the greatest 
caution in determining in what manner a man’s irresponsibility for 
breaches of the law shall be permitted to be shown. Whether for the 
protection of the many from violence it may not be necessary to run the 
risk of punishing some who may not properly be responsible, will, to 
many persons, seem hardly doubtful. The distinctions of science follow 
no clear lines; but the law must have such lines, or they must be pro- 
nounced in each case by a tribunal constituted for the purpose. It is 
hardly possible to read this paper without being reminded of the de- 
scription, in a recent satire, of a future state of society wherein crime 
will be treated as disease, and disease as crime. By these remarks, 
however, we only mean to indicate some of the difficulties which sur- 
round the case. As we began we end. The questions are most impor- 
tant and are admirably raised, and we can only hope that they may be 
argued until some way shall be found to an amendment of the law. 


The Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. 
By Joun Tynparz, LL.D., F.R.S. Henry 8S. King and Co. 


This is the first volume of a popular series of books, which are to bear 
the designation of ‘ the International Scientific Series,’ of which thirty- 
four volumes, with as many names of men eminent, if not most eminent 
in their respective departments, are announced. In a first list given, 
Professor Tusder is to write on ‘ Bodily Motion;’ Dr. Carpenter on 
‘ Mental Physiology ;’ Sir John Lubbock on ‘the Antiquity of Man ;’ 
Mr. J. N. Lockyer on ‘ Spectrum Analysis ;’ Professor Jevons on ‘the 
Logic of Statistics ;’ Professor Michael Foster on ‘ Protoplasm ;’ Pro- 
fessor Quetelet on ‘ Social Physics ;’ &c. Each volume is to be pub- 
lished at a price not exceeding 5s., and if the first be a fair specimen it 
will be elegantly got up, and well illustrated. Few characteristics of our 
time are more encouraging than the popular teaching of the highest 
science by the most eminent professors. We presume the treatises 
are to be strictly elementary, even while they indicate the latest 
results which science has realized. This is admirably realized in Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's volume ; it does little more than reproduce the informa- 
tion which in previous forms he has given to the world; but he accom- 
plishes the object of his book—and a more successful beginning could 
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not have been made; for in works of this kind almost everything 
depends upon the writer's powers of exposition, and those of Professor 
Tyndail are almost unsurpassed.  Felicitous illustration, pertinent 
anecdote, and a crystal style, make his expositions read like a romance ; 
while, we scarcely need add, he speaks with a scientific knowledge that 
few are competent to question. We simply report, therefore, a fascina- 
ting book, dealing largely with the phenomena of glaciers and snow, with 
which, more than any living man, l’rofessor Tyndali has made us familiar. 


Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. By R. Privat 
DescHaneL. Translated and edited, with extensive addi- 
tions, by J. D. Everett, M.A., D.C.L. Part IV., Sound 
and Light. Blackie and Son. 


The distinctive value of this series of treatises on elementary Natural 
Philosophy consists in the marvellous ability with which the illustra- 
tions are chosen and executed; and of these, we lay special emphasis on 
the descriptions of a great variety of scientific instruments which have 
recently Soon invented for the purposes of investigating sound and 
light; thus the Siren of De Latour, and the instrumental methods of 
Fizeau and Foucault, for measuring the velocity of light, the spectro- 
scope with its collimator, the representation of the mirage, &c., are 
almost perfect. As in the previous parts of this excellent work we 
observe in this section, also, a somewhat incongruous mixture of experi- 
mental and mathematical physics, an occasional demand being made on 
the mathematical acquirements of the student for which he is unpre- 
pared. As a companion to the mathematical treatment of these subjects, 
the volume will be invaluable. 


History of Sculpture from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
By Dr. Witnetm Lt sxe, Professor of Art-History at the 
Politechnicum at Stuttgart. Translated by F. E. Bunneirr, 
With numerous Illustrations. Two vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


If modern culture does not create art, it abundantly criticises it; and 
it is anice problem whether an age of criticism is favourable or adverse 
to creation. Certainly, criticism in Athens must have been almost on a 
par with creation, if the traditions about the fastidiousness of a Greek 
theatrical audience at the time of its literary culmination are true. 
True art is obviously impossible to ignorance; perhaps it is equally 
impossible to pedantry. The causes of artistic and literary efflor- 
escence are very subtle, and have never been satisfactorily accounted 
for; the simultaneous culmination in Greece of almost every form 
of intellectual greatness, from mathematics to oratory, and similar 
phenomena since, are probably owing to general conditions, and 
not to specific causes. The province of criticism is to inform, not to 
dominate ; genius does its work, and criticism expounds it. But then 
the highest critical faculty demands somewhat of sympathetic genius; 
fully to understand requires a nature almost as great as to create. Dr. 
Liibke is an able critic, but he is not an inspired one. He has attained his 
knowledge, and cultured his feelings, by indefatigable industry ; and the 
judgments that he passes are scholastic, rather than intuitional. In a 
true German fashion he begins at the beginning, and laboriously works 
his way, through manifold details, to generally sound results; but it is 
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without a particle of that vivida vis animi which inspires, say Mr. 
Ruskin’s eriticisws, and which if it be the source of the extravagance of 
some of them, is the source also of the marvellous insight of others. Dr. 
Liibke’s somewhat heavy book is a huge catalogue raisonée. It aspires 
to be more than a synopsis of accepted judgments on art; and yet it is 
only this. In no single instance does it reverse or even traverse exist- 
ing judgments, or throw any penetrating light upon qualities hitherto 
occult. The criticism of art remains unaltered. The service done by 
Dr. Liibke, and it is a great one, is that he has codified it, and enabled 
ordinary students and readers to judge rightly the comparative merits 
and relative positions of various schools of art. 

The training of Dr. Liibke for his task has been extensive and laborious. 
He is the author of some fourteen or fifteen volumes, on different 
branches of art, produced during the last twenty years. Two of his 
best works, the ‘ History of Art’ and ‘ Ecclesiastical Art in Germany 
during the Middle Ages,’ have been already translated and published 
in this country. Some of his works, as for instance, the two above men- 
tioned, have passed through four or five editions in the original ; the one 
before us is transiated from the second and revised edition. This says 
much for the state of art-education and taste in Germany, where art- 
criticism is a profession of which Kiigler, Waagen, and Liibke are dis- 
tinguished members. 

The present work, which is restricted to sculpture, labours somewhat 
under the disadvantage of having been soocodiad by the‘ General History 
of Art,’ of which, of course, sculpture was a prominent section. Accord- 
ingly, both the lines of thought and some of the illustrations of the former 
work are reproduced in this. The former work mapped out the entire 
domain of art. The present gives fuller details of one department of it; 
bnt it is a map also. One is almost appalled at the nerve of the man 
who undertakes to pass a critical judgment upon every important 
work of the plastic art that the genius of man has produced ; and next 
upon the schools or classes which groups of artistic productions con- 
stitute ; and yet this is what Dr. Liibke professes to do, and what, on 
the whole, he has done well. He is too cyclopedic, and knows too much 
te know any one thing thoroughly well; and perhaps most lovers of art 
would proiit more by the thorough criticism of one artist or school than 
by a cursory comment upon all. It is, however, Dr. Liibke’s praise, that 
he has done intelligently, and on the whole justly, what few men could 
have done atall. Asinhis ‘ History of Art,’ he has in this work arranged 
his materials skilfully, and maiatained a just historical proportion. He 
has avoided temptations to dilate on favourite schools or points, always 
excepting the usual German exaggeration of all things German ; and has 
told us just what a historian of art should tell us, whether about things 
known or unknown. Beginning with Oriental sculpture—that of India, 
Egypt, Babylon and Nineveh, Persia, and Asia Minor—he passes on to 
Greek sculpture, which he divides into four principal periods ; the first 
including the earliest traditions, until about 470 B.c.; the second a period 
of only 70 years to about 400 B.c.; the third a period of 77 years to 323 
B.c.; the fourth extending to the Roman conquest, 146 z.c. The third 
book treats of the ancient sculpture of Italy—Etruscan and Roman. 
The fourth book of the sculpture of the middle ages—EKarly Christian 
and Byzantine, Romanesque, French, German, English, and Italian. The 
fifth book of the sculpture of modern times. Every German has Teutonism 
onthe brain. Thus in treating of Northern re wea from A.D. 1450 to 
1550, Dr. Liibke, after complacently affirming what only a German we 
imagine will admit, that ‘ ail other lands held a subordinate position in 
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‘ sculpture during this epoch,’ he devotes a hundred pages to Germany 
and fourteen to ‘ other lands ;’ and half conscious of the blind folly of 
this, admits, ‘We must confess that our knowledge of the respective 
‘ districts is more defective than that of our home.’ As nothing can cure 
a Frenchman of vanity, so nothing can cure a German of pride—each 
imagines his own country as the centre of the universe, and the leader of 
all its civilization. If the facts be against this conclusion, all the worse 
for the facts. ‘Germanic thought’ and the ‘Germanic mind,’ like the 
American constitution to our cousins over the water, are God’s ideal for 
the universe. And yet Dr. Liibke admits that [taly was the birthplace 
of the Renaissance, and that Germany was more opposed to the Gothic 
than most other countries. Germany, according to our author, more 
than once was the leader and mistress of art, and extended her influence 
all over Europe. Such overweening estimates simply provoke a stinted 
recognition of her just place in art. The only period of ascendency that 
she really can boast was the Albert Diirer period—the sixteenth cen- 
tury—when for a little while, under the excitement of the Reformation, 
she did lead Europe in art as well as in theology. Germany has taken 
her part in the development of European civilization, but it has been a 
prosaic rather than an imaginative part. She cannot in the fine arts 
compete with either Italy or France; nor in literature with England. 

Allowing for these Germanic tendencies—which on points touching the 

national reputation lead him astray—Dr. Liibke’s judgments are gene- 

rally sober and just. His book may be commended to all lovers of art, 
as the most complete, intelligent. and just handbook to sculpture that is 

extant. It is not inspired—no lights of genius flash in it; but it is a 

thorough, plodding, comprehensive, able survey of the branch of art of 

which it treats. 

The Vegetable World; being a History of Plants, with their 
Structure and Peculiar Properties. Adapted from the Work 
of Louis Ficurer. With a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
New and revised edition. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

M. Figuier is a guerilla fighter in science; he does not belong to 
the regular army of scientific men. He makes no contributions to 
scientific knowledge, nor is his acquaintance with what other men have 
discovered very profound. He can claim neither novelty nor authority ; 
but he does good service nevertheless. He has great skill as a popular 
expositor, and a pre-eminent French vivacity in representation. If not 
always scientifically exact, he is sufficiently so for presenting to ordinary 
readers the romance of science. This he has done in his‘ Vegetable 
World,’ in which young readers especially will take much delight. Its 
succinct and vivid descriptions, scientific anecdotes, and profuse illustra- 
tions, not only tell what wonders in nature are to be studied, but may 
possibly give direction and impulse to many youthful minds. ‘The editor 
tells us that in the part relating to the systematic arrangement of plants 
he has departed from M. Figuier’s method, while using his materials. 
Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Author of 

‘Spanish Pictures,’ ‘Swiss Pictures,’ &c. Religious Tract 
Society. 

The full page engravings of this volume, which is a companion volume 

to the Italian and Swiss pictures, are chiefly from French artists, and are 
interesting, as making better known the spirited although somewhat sen- 
sational style of the Rak school. Some of them have appeared before. 
The smaller wood-cuts are numerous, aud on the whole well executed. 
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The letter-press is more than a mere accompaniment to the pictures. It 
is an intelligent description of Italy—necessarily cursory—but blending 
together in a pleasant instructive way the ancient and the modern, his- 
tory and legend, poetry, romance, and modern commonplace or modern 
picturesque, as the case may be. The editor, as before, although not quite 
so amply, has largely availed himself of the descriptive literature of Italy, 
and has thereby enriched the volume ; but his own portion of the letter- 
press is the result of keen observation and considerable reading. The 
volume is a very charming one. The theme gives it romance, and the 
treatment permanent value. It combines in an unusual degree the in- 
formation of a hand-book and the attractiveness of a drawing-room 
album. Will not the editor do for Southern Germany what he has so 
well done for Switzerland, Spain, and Italy ? 


Picture Gallery of Sacred Art; containing Twenty Permanent 
Photographs after Paintings by Celebrated Masters. 
Picture Gallery of British Art; containing Twenty Permanent 


Photographs after Paintings by Eminent Artists. Sampson 
Low and Co. 

The photographs in the first of these volumes are copies of well-known 
engravings of celebrated paintings. In this respect the performance 
exceeds the promise of the title-page, and the photograph preserves a 
much finer gradation of shadow, and a more accurate representation of 
the original than if taken directly from the painting. The pictures selected 
are the ‘ Ecce Homo’ of Guido, the ‘ Madonna di San Sisto’ of Raphael, the 
‘Immaculate Conception’ of Murillo, Correggio’s ‘La Notte,’ from the 
Dresden Gallery, Paul de la Roche’s ‘ Christian Martyr,’ &e. We think 
some of them have been ‘ over-exposed.’ We are surprised to find that 
the editor has included in this attractive volume the two sentimental 
pictures of J. A. Oertel; the one illustrative of the well-known hymn, 
‘Rock of Ages,’ and the other of Cowper’s Hymn on Charity. The 
insecurity and deplorable helplessness of the forlorn creature who, amid 
a wild storm, is hanging by her wrists to the arms of a stone cross; and 
the effort which Charity is making in the companion picture—to hoist a 
shipwrecked girl to an equally insecure position, are travesties upon 
the beautiful hymns they profess to illustrate. We confess ourselves 
also at a loss to understand the significance of the picture by E. Deger, 
accompanied by the motto, ‘Give, and it shall be given to you.’ There 
is an exquisite copy of R. Morghen’s engraving of Raphael’s ‘ Madonna 
with the Goldfinch,’ and also one of Cornelius’s representations of 
‘Joseph making himself known to his brethren.’ These and other 
productions of the greatest masters are not dignified by their conjunction 
with the inferior work of second-rate artists. If the object of these 
juxtapositions was to show the contrast between the work of the old 
Italian masters and those of modern times, we think the selection is 
unfairly made. Surely, if some of the sublime productions of Ary 
Schetfer or Holman Hunt had been selected, the chasm would not have 
appeared so wide. The second volume is similar in design and character, 
only the subjects chosen are secular, somewhat less familiar, and un- 
equal in merit. Among the chief are, Landseer’s ‘Shoeing the Bay 

are,’ Wilkie’s ‘Duncan Gray,’ Maclise’s ‘ Preparing Moses for the 
Fair,’ Frith’s ‘Dolly Varden,’ Redgrave’s ‘ Ophelia,’ Leslie’s ‘ Sancho 
Panza,’ Mulready’s ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown,’ &c. The photos are by 
the Woodbury process; some are a little smudgy—Webster’s ‘ Contrary 
Winds,’ for instance—but most of them are deliciously toned. Landseer’s 
‘Shoeing the Bay Mare’ is superb. They are two beautiful gift books. 
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POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Gareth and Lynette, &c. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 
Laureate. Strahan and Co. 


An impartial judgment of Mr. Tennyson’s recent instalment of his 
Arthurian romance is made peculiarly difficult by the very fact of the 
intimation here given us that he intends it to be the Jast of the series. 
We read and we enjoy; but, in spite of our having been often fore- 
warned of the moral and philosophic ideas to be found in the ‘ Idylls,’ 
we are fain, in the first instance, to rejoice init, and to regard itas simple 

icture and story. That we can so far do this, is conclusive tribute to 

r. Tennyson’s art, although we must perforce confess that, when we 
have to regard these ‘ Idylls’ as a completed whole, it is hard to find any 
reigning unity, save what may be derived from an allegorical or para- 
bolic thread not so.much run through them as, so to speak, irregularly 
‘drawn in’ here and there. Perhaps something of the arbitrariness and 
incompleteness felt may arise from the manner in which they have been 
given tous. We read ‘ Gareth’ after ‘ Guinevere,’ and fail for the moment 
to rid ourselves so completely as we ought of the impressions derived 
from these more tragic and affecting creations which were first presented 
to us, and which at the time were accepted more as a series of brilliant 
episodes than as anything else, with little beyond an accidental relation 
to each other. Even now, when one refers back to the old romance, it is 
difficult indeed to see why Mr. Tennyson should now close the series. 
If each part, as well as the whole, should be complete, and have a true 
climax, as certainly should be the case with an epical work severely 
constructed, there is almost every reason against closing the story of 
Gareth, once begun, at the point where Mr. Tennyson has elected to 
close it; for two of the most touching passages in the old romance are 
to be found in his after-history, one of them at least being as susceptible 
of a high allegorical reference as anything which the old story contains. 
In the hands of Mr. Tennyson the death of Gareth might not only have 
been picturesquely treated, but made to mirror avery noble truth. If 
Mr. Tennyson decided to leave Gareth’s story at the point where he did, 
because this truth might have conflicted somewhat with others already 
signalized, then he is more to be congratulated on his consistency as a 
teacher than on his truth as an artist. But our space will not permit 
our following up this point so far as we might have liked. ‘Gareth,’ 
taken on its own account, isin many ways admirable. It is very clear 
and succinct in story, and illustrates forcibly a point on which we 
have before dwelt, that Mr. Tennyson is, on the whole, most successful 
when he keeps closest to the general outlines of the old legend, only 
refining and humanizing them. ‘The Morte d’Arthur’ is as yet the 
stateliest and simplest in workmanship of the whole ‘ Idylls,’ and in it 
Mr. Tennyson departs the least from the original. In Gareth wherever 
he diverges it is to spiritualize in the directest way. We do not know 
whether, accepting Queen Bellicent as a type of worldly prudence, as 
we have been told to do, it is the more consistent that she should loose 
Gareth from the vow that bound him to the ‘sooty yoke of kitchen 
vassalage’ at the end of a month, instead of allowing him to serve out 
the conventional twelvemonth and a day ; but certainly his patient ser- 
vice in this kind is made to convey a very lofty meaning. Itis, of course, 
to bring out still more forcibly this idea that so much stress is laid on 
the bullying of Sir Kay the seneschal, and the oft-repeated insults of 
the damsel with the nose— 


‘ Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower ;’ 
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though here, so far as the modern poet amplifies the old form, there 
steals in a certain sense of unreality. But in the various descriptions in 
the poem, we have the perfection of Mr. ‘'ennyson’s manner. The 
undercurrent of spiritual meaning never dims the clearness and bril- 
lianey of the picture. The Gate of Camelot stands distinct before the 
eye of the mind in all its wonderful devices. It is only by subtle 
dramatic expedients that Mr. Tennyson gradually infuses his airy alle- 
gories. It is an old seer, who, by some complicity with Merlin has a 
taint of witchcraft, who says :— 


‘ Some there be that hold 
The King a shadow, and the city real: 
Yet take thou heed of him, for, if thou pass 
Beneath this archway, thou wilt then become 
A thrall to his enchantments, for the King 
Will bind thee by such vows, as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep ; but, if thou dread to swear, 
Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide 
Without, among the cattle of the field. 
For, an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are bujlding still, seeing the city is built, 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.’ 


And still, although from this point we are sure of something more 
than meets the ear, we can afford simply to follow Gareth and Lynnette, 
till at the close, the Conquest of Death—the weakest part of the whole— 
impresses us as a sort of anticlimax in fact, and compels a sort of 
mental self-examination, at the moment when all our sympathies should 
js a the characters. This is the one weak point, as it strikes us, in 

areth. 

Mr. Tennyson’s art has here failed to hide art so completely as it has 
done elsewhere ; and we part from him with some doubt in our minds of 
the reality of the hero, and some scepticism as to the force of the lesson. 
And it should be noted that Mr. Tennyson’s lesson has compelled him 
to represent Arthur's court, even at this very \early stage, as being far 
more corrupt and full of abuses and grudges, than there was need for ; so 
corrupt, indeed, that there is some sense of anachronism. But Gareth 
will take its place among the ‘Idylls,’ and perhaps justify its right to be 
there far more sowcshaly to our descendants than to us. 

The poem, of course, abounds with passages of transcendant excel- 
lence. This is one—the description of death :— 

‘ When the Prince 

Three times had blown—after long hush—at last— 
The huge pavilion slowly yielded up, 
Thro’ rad black foldings, that which housed therein. 
High on a night-black horse, in night-black arms 
With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crown’d with fleshless laughter—some ten steps— 
In the half light—thro’ the dim dawn—advanced 
The monster, and then paused, and spoke no word. 
But Gareth spake and all indignantly, 
* Fool, for thou hast, men say, the strength of ten, 
Canst thou not trust the limbs thy God hath given, 
But must, to make the terror of thee more, 
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Trick thyself out in ghastly imageries 

Of that which Life had done with, and the clod, 
Less dull than thou, wilt hide with mantling flowers 
As if for pity?” But he spake no word; 

Which set the horror higher: a maiden swooned ; 
The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands and wept, 

As doomed to be the bride of Night and Death ; 
Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath his helm ; 

And ev’n Sir Lancelot thro’ his warm blood felt 

Tce strike, and all that mark’d him were aghast.’ 


‘ The Last Tournament,’ which appeared some time ago in the Con- 
temporary Review, and then ran the gauntlet of criticism, is the only 
other thing in the volume. It is very powerful in parts. Its place is 
further on, near the end, just before ‘ Guenevere,’ and foreshadows in its 
derisions and scorns the fall of the Round Table. It is scathing here 
and there in the ruthless irony that pervades it; the faithful fool 
Dagonet is the one bright spot, shining out strangely against the selfish 
lust and spite of King Mark of Cornwall. 


The Tale of Frithiof. By Estas Teaner. Translated from the 
Swedish by Captain H. Spaprine, 104th Fusiliers. John 
Murray. 


The outline of the Scandinavian faith confers something like a new 
sense upon him who first comes into contact with it fresh from the 
Arian mythology, or from Christian legend, or story, or dogma. But 
the rich and profound resemblances between all the loftiest and most 
imaginative presentations of sore human questionings, link the ages and 
peers together. The myth of Balder has been made familiar as 

ousehold words, and the Christian of larger heart rejoices over this ‘ un- k 
‘conscious prophecy in heathendom’ of the God-maun, of his sympathy 
unto death, of his helpfulness, and tenderness, and righteousness. The 
great Swedish poet, Esias Tegner, has chosen from the vast stores of 
Norse literature the Saga of Frithiof, a tale of human love and tempta- 
tion, of religious fears, of angry passions, and noble victories over self. A 
The scene is not laid in Valhalla, nor in the dim regions of Hela. We 
are not - ressed by the shadow of Ygdrasil; nor do we see the grim 
visage of Loki; nor are we hurried through the weird and awful scenes 
of the — conflict between gods and men; nor does the enchanter 
reveal the palaces of Asgard nor the thunder-hammer of Thor. The epic 
before us has the features of the Odyssey rather than that of the Ilad. : 
Earth and man, love and destiny, war and duty, life ruled by the Nornas, | ‘ro 
and the will of the ‘Allfather, are the theme. rithiof is the heir of 
Thorsten Vikingson, the faithful friend of old King Belé; and he loves 
with an infinite, soft passion the beautiful Ingeborg, the daughter of the 
King. But when the two old hero-friends depart to Valhalla, sit upon 
their graves, ‘and talk of byegone battles by the dark waves,’ the sons 
of the king refuse the suit of Frithiof, scorn him as a house-carle, and 
inflict huge penance upon him. In the depth and intensity of Frithiof's 
and Ingeborg’s passion they meet for trysting in Balder’s temple, and 
very wonderful is the love they bear each other. 


‘ What whisper you of Balder’s ire? ‘ z 
‘ The pious god—he is not wrath, Th 
‘ He loves himself, and doth inspire ind 
‘ Our love—the purest he calls forth.’ ab 
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But Frithiof has committed a flagrant bréach of religious propriety in 
thus and there meeting with Ingeborg. He has to bring his wonderful 
pinnace Eilinda into requisition, and go on a wild seafaring expedition, 
to bring to the king gold from a dependent chief. But when he returns, 
it is to find his palace a smoking ruin, and himself a pauper; and his 
beloved the bri e of King Ring. The successive cantos, each in different 
metre, describe his further transgressions, his second exile, his return 
to the halls of King Ring in disguise; where, by loyalty, purity, and 
faith, he resists the temptation to destroy the greybeard husband of his 
bride ; and on the stoic suicide of King Ring enters on his inheritance, 
is reconciled to the brother of Ingeborg, and receives her as his bride. 

_ There is a marvellous charm about these successive stanzas, each with 
its appropriate form of versification. Captain Spalding has shown great 
mastery over the metrical forms, the poem and it does not read like a 
translation. We will quote a few characteristic lines, that may convince 
our readers of the interest of Tegner’s epic, and the power of Mr. 


Spalding’s translation. Thus Frithiof and Ingeborg are described in 
light and sportive metre :— 


‘When day arose upon the sky 
Old World King, with the flaming eye, 
And men began to move and stir, 
She thought of him, and he of her. 
When night upon the earth upstood, 
World-mother, with her starry brood 
When silence reigns or planets err, 
She dreamed of him, and he of her.’ 


There is a tone of modern policy and speculation in the way in which 
King Belé warns his son, Helgé, of dangers to come— 
‘ Let Force be but a watchman to guard the port, 
Within let concord flourish, with blessings fraught, 
The sword was given for safety, and nothing more, 
The shield should be a padlock on the barn door.’ 
And this 


‘Entrails are oft deceptive in offered bird, 

And oft has proved fallacious the runic word. 
The honest heart O Helgé, and brave beside 
Odin with runes has covered, which ne’er deride.’ 


The wild, rhymless metre is well illustrated by the following scrap 
from ‘ Frithiof on the Sea.’ 


‘The prayers of Ingeborg 
Ascended unto heaven, 

Her knees, so lily-white, 
Were bent to God in prayer. 
Blue eyes filled with tears, 
Sighs from swandown bosom, 
Have touched the Asas hearts, 
Let us give them thanks.’ 


The great power of the poem is reserved for the last section, entitled 
‘The Reconciliation,’ where, into the lips of Balder’s priest, is put a 
kind of prophecy of Christ. There the nag of Thor and the wisdom 
of Odin are made quite subordinate to the goodness of Balder. Death 
is the great reconciler. 
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‘Yet, e’en life may gain a reconciliation 
Inferior, and a prelude to the higher one. 
As when the skald, who runs his fingers o’er the harp 
Ere he commence the wondrous melody, with art 
Touches the tuneful wires, and softly proves them, till 
Full harmony bursts powerful from the golden strings.’ 

Again— 

‘I know an offering sweeter far to gods above 
Than sacrificial smoke ; it is the offering of 
The wild revenge and hate which rages in thy heart.’ 


The reference to the Balder of the South, ‘avirgin’s son’ recounts 
his death, and ‘the glory on his grave,’ but it is silent of his resurrec- 
tion. The doctrine of peace and love is to wave its snowy, dove-like 
wings over the northern hills. Weare told that the old priest of Bulder 
‘honestly inquired, with unaverted eye, for light and truth divine. One 
‘is Allfather, many are his messengers.’ 

We must here leave this striking effort to present in beautiful English 
the essence of an old Saga, which is throbbing with the great anxieties 
‘the eternal questions, the divine yearnings of all the children of the 
* Allfather’ in every age. 


Hannibal : an Historical Drama. By Joun Nicnot, B.A. Oxon, 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Maclehose. 


Professor Nichol has done not alittle to restore the waning prestige of 
the historical drama. In ‘Hannibal’ we have not merely a learned 
‘study,’ but a real revival. Mr. Nichol’s aim is to present us with a 
* character,’ to show him to us vividly on all sides, and to draw near him 
other types, only that through them he may be the more faithfully in- 
terpreted to us. This implies, not only knowledge, but a large degree of 
sympathetic and creative instinct. More than this, it implies a keenly 
human character, anxiously alive to the currents of tendency in the pre- 
sent time, for by no other means can a man safely ‘ trundle back his soul 
* some thousands of years’ for a hero and maintain our interest when he 
has produced him. The modern air that sometimes breaks through the 
lines in this drama are, therefore, to be regarded as the ‘seasoning’ of 
genius rather than anythin else. It is the best preservative against 
pedantry, a vice to which Mr. Nichol was peculiarly tempted, but to 
which he has never yielded. We see Hannibal consecrated to his great 
ooo by his father Hamilcar ; then nobly consecrating himself ; going 

orth to war to redeem the Carthaginian name, carrying victory before 
him in Spain ; then sweeping on from point to point, till Rome is reached, 
and the glory of victory ebbs from it again when Hannibal falls. He 
is painted faithfully, no fault being glossed over or extenuated. One of 
the finest points in the work is the influence of Imilce upon the great 
warrior. The diction is always elevated and finished, though sometimes 
falling rather too much into the Shakesperean and Elizabethan manner. 
Occasionally we have passages that are not only polished, but thoroughly 
musical. We had marked many of these for extract, but can mention 
only the dialogue between Silanus and Hannibal at the end of the 
first act. In spite of the many changes of scene from the Carthaginian 
to the Roman camp a distinctive unity is maintained. Very subtly is 
indicated to us the unconscious lowering of motives in the mind of 
Hannibal after his first successes. Early he said :— 
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‘I war with living Rome, not Romans; 
I come to spoil your spoilers in the name 
Of strangled nations, to arouse once more 
Your slumbering spirits and to break your bonds.’ 
But at length lusty conquest and revenge have their natural effect, and 
near the end he reconsecrates himself in a spirit somewhat less noble. 
So at least we are disposed to read Mr. Nichol’s rendering. 


The Hymnary : a Book of Church Song. Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
Of the musical portion of this work we can, as a whole, speak in high 
praise. A collection of nearly 650 hymns, with accompanying tunes, 
a very large number of which have been composed expressly for the 
‘Hymnary,’ renders the reviewer's task no light one. Mr. Barnby, the 
able editor musical has selected his music from nearly every quarter 
—old Gregorian melodies, the English and Scotch Psalter Tunes, the 
Lutheran Chorals, the psalmody of the last century, and the works of 
the great masters, have all been drawn upon for contributions. But the 
most interesting from its novelty, and not the least valuable musically, 
is the large number of new tunes by living authors, many of which serve 
to prove that the art of writing a good psalm-tune has not yet been lost. 
Among the more eminent living English musicians, of whose work 
specimens are here to be met with, are Dr. Dykes, Dr. Stamer, Dr. 
Gauntlet, Dr. 8. 8. Wesley, Dr. Steggall, Dr. E. G. Monk, Messrs. 
G. A. Macfarren, E. J. Hopkins, Henry Smart, J. Turle, Sir John 
Goss, Sir F. Ouseley, W. H. Monk, Arthur Sullivan, Henry Leslie, 
W. T. Best, E. H. Thorne, and the editor. Many of their tunes are 
excellent, and the harmonies, without being bald, are for the most part 
simple enough to be within the reach of ordinary choirs and congrega- 
tions. In his notation, Mr. Barnby has adopted the crotchet instead of 
the minim, as the unit of measurement, and has also discarded inter- 
mediate double-bars. The hymns are not selected with so much judgment. 
An undue space is given to translations from Latin hymns, chosen 
ap song Sage ecclesiastical motives. The editors have so far a catholic 
feeling, that they absolutely exclude no school; but the school of the 
Hymnal Noted is unduly predominant. Thus, while scores of the 
mediocre compositions of unknown or obscure writers crowd the book, the 
two greatest ion writers of English Protestantism, Isaac Watts and 
Charles Wesley, are scarcely represented. Only five of Watts’s hymns 
appear, and nine of Charles Wesley’s, while, strange to say, nineteen 
bearing John Wesley’s name are inserted. Uniformly it will be found, 
that while Nonconformist hymnals exclude eagerly hymns of 7, 
alians, the sectarian feeling of the latter is as exclusive as possible of 
Wenccatirsict compositions. But the book is on the whole a —— good 
one, by far the best, we think, prepared for the Church of England. 


MINOR MINSTRELS. 


The Knight of Intercession, which gives its name to Mr. Stone’s volume 
(Rivingtons), is far from being the most remarkable poem in it. Mr. 
Stone, becomes unconsciously diffuse when he is most ambitious, and his 
blank verse wants distinction. He succeeds best where he is restrained 
by religion, and he moves admirably within the ‘sonnet’s scanty plot of 
ground, —a test of real poetic capacity and mastery over poetic form. 
Some of these sonnets, notably ‘ Trust’ and‘ The Salutation of the Elders,’ 
are very perfect indeed. The hymns are sometimes rather spoiled, 
we regret to say, by the prominence given to special Church views. 
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Professor Blackie’s Lays of the Highlands and Islands (Strahan), is a 
very free and dashing piece of work, fresh as the birch with the dew 
still. upon it. It embalms the Professor’s happy moods whilst amid his 
yearly wanderings on the Scotch hills, and sounds like a continuous 
chirrup of gladness. Necessarily, it wants some deeper notes to justify 
its claiming a place with the highest poetry. But it does not pretend 
much, and it realises all that it aims at doing. The poems on ‘ Columba’ 
are admirably clear, and one or two of the sonnets are very fine. The 
essay on ‘Highland Travel’ is characteristic—Mr. Wade Robinson, in 
his Songs in God’s World (provoking title!), (Longmans) has re-issued 
many of its former poems with some new ones. He does not com- 
mand a wide compass; but some of his notes are true and have a certain 
tensity of tone that generally tells of correspondence with experience. 
We like the short ones best, and one or two of the hymns are really 
admirable.—The principle on which Mr. Crompton Jones has compiled 
his Hymns of Duty and Faith (Whitefield) is certainly a good one,—to 
exclude whatever would suggest ‘ controverted questions of theology, or 
‘ that contained, or necessarily implied any exclusive dogmatic view of 
‘ religion and life.’ But we think he has carried the thing to such an ex- 
treme as to give to his book a certain coldness and lack of colour. Why, 
for instance, does he include John Keble’s very mediocre hymn ‘ Deeds 
and Words die not,’ with its dogmatic doctrine of final judgment, and 
reject several that are no more dogmatic, but so much more warm and 
living? The same has to be said of many authors, especially of Dean 
Alford. Then we are not sure that compelling some of Carlyle’s 
grandest prose into metre and rhyme will please him, or many 
others. Several writers, such as Emerson, Lowell, and George Mac- 
donald are wisely represented here. The book is chastely got up, 
and may for many persons fill up a place that is vacant. There is so 
much of absurdity in the great mass of legend, relating to St. Patrick, 
that modern minds are inclined perhaps a little too readily to dis- 
credit it. But legend is the oak to which poetry often clings coylike, 
drawing support for itself. Mr. Aubrey de Vere in his Legends of St. 
Patrick (H. 8. King and Co.) has proved this to us by presenting us 
with a masterly study of the Saint and his time. We wish we could 
have criticised some points in detail; we can only, indicate the nature of 
the book in the most general way. Mr. De Vere chooses certain episodes 
that have a directly illustrative character, and patiently works them out 
into complete poems; the whole presenting a sort of half-dramatic 
history or portrait of the saint, if we choose so to accept it. Sometimes 
“Mr. De Vere writes in ballad metre, sometimes in blank verse; aud the 
latter is always forcible and melodious. To us, the most striking of the 
poems are ‘The Contention of Patrick with Orson’ (which would have been 
masterpiece with only a little more condensed energy), and the ‘Con- 
fession of St. Patrick,’ which is not only admirable for completeness 
and unity, but contains some separate lines which are so musical and 
perfect, that we regret we cannot quote. 

Memories: a Life's Epilogue. Longmans, Green, and Co, 1872. 
This poem has considerable excellence. The Spenserian stanza, which 
always requires careful handling, is well managed, and the work is 
crowded with a good deal of incident which cannot fail to excite the 
interest of the reader. Frequently, too, we come across passages which 
show that the author is gifted with considerable poetic feeling. More- 
over there is no obscurity in his poem, and the narrative glides along 
smoothly to the end. The author has taken for his model ‘ Childe 
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Harold,’ of which we are occasionally reminded; still, the incident with 
which, as we have just hinted, every page is marked is of afresh and 
novel character, and we find much to interest us. The author of 
‘Memories’ has a keen eye for the beauties of natural scenery, and 
Pass the gift of deseribing in vivid and picturesque language what 
e sees around him ; and it is equally certain that he has thought deeply 
upon the questions which have occupied the attention of the public. We 
could cite many passages from his poem in illustration of this, but we must 
content ourselves with quoting the following stanza, which relates to 
the first French Revolution :— 
‘ That instant, as around the tors they climb, 
On a high peak they see the sunbeams flash, 
* Like that,” the grave man said, and as sublime 
Burst the great light; no clouds were seen to clash, 
And long the peal delay’d its awful crash. 
Then, while the ray illumined earth and heaven, 
Down to the ground we saw the dark tower dash ; 
And men believed all chains for aye were riven, 
Nations embraced, and feuds of ages were forgiven.’ 


Songs of Early Spring and Lays of Later Life. By Rowtayp Brown. 
Moxon. It has been said that no poet is equal to his poem, which saying 
is partially true; but in a deeper sense it may also be asserted, and with 
still greater truth, that no poem is equal to its poet. So much is this the 
case that we have met with verses which had the true ring of a poem, 
which opened up fresh visions of the beautiful without wishing to know 
their author. A poem worthy of the name is a life-work—the manifestation 
of the hidden life in the music of song. As the practised ear can tell 
each bird by its note—we do not need to see the lark soar to know that 
itis morning, or beat about the bush in order to find the missel thrush— 
so the poet, as Shelley has well sung in his ‘Skylark,’ makes his pre- 
sence felt long before he is seen to soar. It is well, indeed, that we 
should not know too much. Those who know all about the haunts of 
— and the habits of poets do not bring us back more than we know 
already. 

cis Too much to know is to know naught but fame, 
And every godfather can give a name.’ 

Contenting ourselves then with such glimpses of his mind and character 
as Mr. Rowland Brown has given us in these snatches of song, we should 
gather that he is a deep lover of nature, who has caught some of Words- 
worth’s thought that every poet is a priest of nature, a minister in a tem- 
ple not made hands, and lays reverently on an altar kindled with no 
false fire morning and evening sacrifices, flowers for the spring and 
chaplets for autumn, hymns for the young year and dirges for the dying 
year. Much has been said on the connection between natural and 
revealed religion, and he who goes over the ground again as a theologian 
must tread on the ashes of controversies not yet extinct. Very beauti- 
fully does Mr. Rowland Brown see in this way into the heart of things. 
Easter is to him the symbol of spring, as much as spring is the symbal 
of Easter. The celundini, the swallow-flower (which, by-the-bye, in the 
retty fable is supposed to come with the swallows and with them to 
leads him 

‘ God’s face to see in the flowers he has made, 
As did the Eastern star 
Which led the Magi far ; : 
Guiding them where the Redeemer was laid.’ 
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Seed-time, again, ie Nature’s parable to men of how we should scatter 
Truth’s golden seeds— 
‘Follow the Lord of the Harvest’s direction, 
He to the seed will give such resurrection, 
Angels shall stoop to pick flowers of affection, 
Heart blooms of beauty, brave thoughts, noble deeds.’ 
> of Mr. Brown’s prettiest poem is to the Speed-well flower, a flower 
that 
‘Springs by the dusty road that no one need pass by 
Regardless of the light of Heaven that shineth from thine eye.’ 
He moralises well on this common roadside flower and its happy home, 
full of cheering, holy thoughts, God’s witness that flowers spring soon 
on the dusty road of duty, aroad straight and narrow, but not neces- 
sarily thorny or miry. ‘Speed well,’ the flower seems to say to the 
traveller, ‘ speed on and speed straight, make straight paths for thyself, 
and help the feeble knees of those who are fainting on the way.’ The 
concluding lines well sum it up :— 


‘Speed well, both thought and mind keep pure; vain folly will it be 
To raise the dust of doubt and then complain ye cannot see. 
Speed well! make ye the road of life a pathway bravely trod, 
Leading your footsteps daily nearer home to heaven and God.’ 


We.are glad to welcome these songs of early spring, which, judging 
by the alternative title, we should say have now matured into lays of 
later life. Our minor poete generally are like our spring visitants, they 
leave off singing when their nests are built. Few sing on during the 
summer, and autumn is almost a songless season. All the more welcome, 
then, are these lays which touch on feelings which die out only too soon 
—with many of us before even we reach middle age. As a protest against 
the sensuous spasmodic style of the Swinburne school, we welcome poetry 
like that of Mr. Brown’s. Like Wordsworth’s skylark, he is true to 
the kindred points of heaven and home. 

The Poets of Lakeland. Southey. Containing the ‘ Curse of Kehama,’ 
minor poems, and extracts. By Herman Prior, M.A., late scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Simpkin and Marshall. This, we presume, is 
the first of a series, and is avery elegant little volume. To the reprint 
of the poems mentioned in the title-page Mr. Prior prefixes a com- 
pressed biography of Southey carefully and admirably done. 


Expiated. By the Author of ‘Six Months Hence,’ and ‘ Behind 
the Veil.’ Salisbury: Brown and Co. 


We have watched the literary progress of the author of ‘ Expiated’ 
with considerable interest. The elements of power in his first novel 
were full of promise, which, however, the second did not justify. It is 
true that tragic incident is a powerful vehicle for developing character ; 
but there is danger of the incident being over-crowded and over-violent. 
There is a radical difference between a tragedy anda novel. The neces- 
sary limits of the former impose upon the author rapid transitions and 
fragmentary presentations, and yet in tragedies like ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,’ 
and ‘ Lear, there is a wonderful subduing of subordinate incidents to the 
final dénouement. But the tragic incidents that are crowded into a 
five-act play, and often into a very short space of time, are tolerated 
anachronisms, necessitated by the very conditions of construction. It 
is different with a novel, in which ample space is given for the detailed and 
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gradual development of dramatic and tragic incident. It is not the tragic 
character of the incident that we demur to. Life is full of tragedy; it 
is the recourse to the machinery of mere incident to soive psychological 
problems, or elaborately contrived situations. It does not follow because 
each tragic incident of a siory may be justified by experience that 
a crowd of such incidents is natural. ‘Expiated’ sins in this respect 
much less than ‘ Behind the Veil ;’ but it is defective in structure and 
exaggerated in plot. Its weird and, we think, morbid, ‘ psychology ’ is in- 
dicated by its title. It is of the school of ‘Elsie Venner,’ and Mr. 
Gilbert’s tales. Alice Mereton, the heroine, expiates the crimes of a 
genealogy of wicked baronets, guilty of various murders and suicides. 
High-minded and self-sacrificing herself, she has premonitions of her 
doom ; and throughout the story the tragic incidents and the sympathetic 
premonitions blend not only in Alice, but in Percy and other characters, in 
the manner of which Hawthorne was so great a master. The dénowement 
is melancholy, and is accompanied by those wonderful coincidences 
which occur only in novels. Thus Alice is discovered when on her 
death-bed in Switzerland, by her unknown brother, who accidentally 
arrives at a neighbouring village. Sir Reginald arriyes in Paris, and 
accidentally passes the house where Léonie is kept a prisoner; hears 
her cries from a window, and rushes up stairs just in time to see Mrs. 
Ponsonby die. A little more skili would surely reduce these coinci- 
dences. Great artists like George Eliot do not have recourse to 
them. Meiodrama is not necessary for the dénouement of a well-con- 
structed plot. In ‘Expiated’ there are the great merits of distinct 
and powerful character-drawing, clever and natural dialogue, delicious 
love-making, fine pure sentiment, and a cultured style, which give the 
author a high place among novel-writers. 


Saint Cecilia: a Modern Tale from Real Life. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


If ‘Saint Cecilia’ be a first work, it is unusually full of promise. A 
striking and original story is told with much artistic and literary power, 
and a fine moral tone is inculcated. Henry Guildford, the younger 
brother of the Earl of Faringdon, is engaged to Frances Warren, the 
niece of the Dean of N——. Military service keeps him on the Con- 
tinent for two years. His elder brother falls in love with his affianced 
bride, and is so far overpowered by his passion as to declare it. He is 
spurned with contempt. Henry marries, and never sees his brother 
again. He lives abroad, and Constance, their only surviving child, is 
the heroine of the story. Her father and mother die, and she loses her 
little fortune through the failure of an Indian bank. She comes to 
England, and finds occupation in a school in Wales, where she had been 
educated ; Mrs. Latimer, the principal, being delineated with great 
cleverness. Constance has developed great artistic power, and supports 
herself by her paintings. She is also a fine singer, and has overtures 
from a maestro to go into training for a prima donna. A wealthy aunt 
discovers and adopts her; whose mixed character again, like that of Mrs. 
Latimer, is developed with subtle skill; and the scene changes from 
the school to the most aristocratic circles of Westmoreland. The beauty of 
Constance is peerless, and her character very noble. Her consciousness of 

reat gifts is admirably balanced by her strong commonsense. Sir Arthur 
alls in love with her; but does not declare his passion. The develop- 
ment of the story turns mainly on the psychology of Constance’s cha- 
racter ; her struggle with the temptations to which her great gifts sub- 
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ject her. There is, we think, something morbid about the tone of her 
religiousness ; but she is, on the whole, a very fine—nay, a grand delinea- 
tion. It is almost too bad to have killed her; but perhaps the facts of 
real life, which are said to be the foundation of the story, demanded 
it, and her death lifts the work to the dignity of a high-class tragedy. 


Clara Levesque. By Gitpert. Hurst and Blackett. 


‘Clara Levesque’ is free from the sombre and sometimes morbid 
psychology in which Mr. Gilbert is so great a master, although painful 
elements predominate init. The first marriage of the heroine and that 
of Alice Morgan are both tragic; so is the fate of the heroine’s father 
and brother. The defect of the book is the- binary structure of it. 
Although touching at certain points, the two stories of ‘ Clara 
Levesque’ and ‘ Alice Morgan,’ into which it is divided, are quite indepen- 
dent of each other, and in no wise affect the development of each other. 
At the most they serve as contrasts to point the moral of coincident and 
contrasted conditions. The story, however, is written with great ability. 
Mr. Gilbert’s microscopic observation and realistic minuteness of descrip- 
tion are here in full force, and give that tone of verisimilitude to the var- 
rative in which Mr. Gilbert is unrivalled. He does not indeed always 
resist the excess to which this great faculty tempts him. Conversations 
and descriptions are unduly circumstantial, and degenerate, the former 
into twaddle, the latter into inventory. Mr. Gilbert has not attained 
the art of eliminating all that does not belong to the progress of his 
story. He gives us much more of detail than its setting requires. He 
is true to nature; but the description of every leaf upon a tree would 
become wearisome. Nevertheless, ‘Clara Levesque’ is a very clever 
story, well individualized and in effective contrasts, and well wrought 
out in vivid and truthful pictures of life, which are originally and 
strongly conceived and powerfully portrayed. Its vein of French 
Huguenotism adds a historic and religious interest to its descriptions of 
different classes of life. 


Fleurange. By Mrs. Aveustus Craven. Translated from the 
French by Emity Bowes. Two vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Perhaps the best commendation that we can give Mrs. Craven’s novels 
is to say that in an unusual degree they inspire the sentiment of noble- 
ness. We think better of human nature, and are impelled towards its 
noblest feelings. And this, in virtue of a subtle religiousness, which, 
while never obtruded, is everywhere present as the inspiration of all that 
is good in the life they ~— just as the lack of such inspiration is the 
cause of all that is evil. rs. Craven is a Roman Catholic, and where 
forms of religious faith are introduced they are those of the Romish 
Church ; but their introduction is neither frequent nor offensive. The 
literary qualities of her novels are very considerable. They have an in- 
tellectual breadth and strength, which are only made more effective by 
the strong human emotion that suffusesthem. Fleurange is a very noble 
creation, one of those womanly characters which are sublime through 
their power of self-sacrifice. In her this is tried to the utmost, and in 
diverse ways—first, in her departure from the house of the Princess 
Catherine ; next, in her resolve to accompany Count George to Siberia, 
in which there is a resemblance between this novel and ‘ Helen Cameron,’ 
noticed in our last number (have both been suggested by the same inci- 
dent ?); and, most of all, in her surrender of her fancied hero to Vera. 
He was not worthy of her, and we cannot help feeling some little satis- 
faction at the glimpse of his destiny which Adelardi’s letter reveals. 
Clement’s strong, noble character is very ably conceived ; as, indeed, are 
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all the dramatis persone. It is a strong, interesting, wholesome story, 
notwithstanding its imaginative Romanism, which cannot be read with- 
out its making the reader better. The translation is admirable ; we might, 
indeed, say perfect. 


Martin’s Vineyard. By Acres Harrison. Sampson Low and Co. 


A sweet, tender story of New England life, full of subtle feeling and 
beauty, and told with exquisite delicacy and grace. ‘ Martin’s Vineyard’ 
is an island five miles from the coast of New England, and peopled by 
Quaker refugees from the mainland. The interest centres in quiet, 
quaint family life, the principal incident being a long protracted whaling 
voyage, with its fluctuations of hope and fear, and its development of 
gentle affections in the weary waiters and watchers. It is perfectly 
charming ir its pure fresh feeling, its little mystery of the two brothers, 
and its development of the love of Dan and Milicent. It has the quaint 

icturesqueness of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s descriptions of New Engiand 
life, and of her quieter delineations of New England character and ways— 
we seem quite familiar with Prudence and her rough, honest, faithful 
ways— while it has an Idyllic beauty and grace quite its own. It is an 
almost perfect little story, which works a delicious charm upon the reader. 


The Spinsters of Blatchington. By Mar Travers. In Two 
Volumes. H. 8. King and Co. 


Out of very slim materials, and by means of very simple machinery, 
Mar Travers has constructed a very good novel. His (or her?) chief cha- 
racters are daughters of a schoolmaster in a Sussex village, which with 
its society, is capitally sketched. The youngest daughter, the real 
heroine of the piece, is done with great cleverness; so that we are not 
surprised at the impression she produces, and the complications that 
arise. To find out these, our readers must peruse the novel for them- 
selves. With some weak points, they will find it full of fresh and 
striking writing, especially when the author is engaged in depicting the 
foibles of female society in Blatchington and eisewhere. 


My Cousin Maurice. Three vols. Sampson Low and Co. 


The ‘new writer,’ as the advertisements designate the author of this 
story, is decidedly clever. The book is thoroughly well written, and the 
characters delineated with much power. The cold, amiable Claudia; 
the impetuous, unconventional, wilful Katy; the shrewd, learned old 
professor; the pedantic and faultless Theodor; the stern, ascetic pastor, 
are all admirable types of character. The story moves on German 
ground, and its descriptive portions are admirably done, so also are its 
moralizings and its disquisitions, especially its learned conversations, 
and its weird touches of the supernatural ; but such an evolution out of a 
writer’s own consciousness we have not latterly met with. The entire 
story is told in a sentence. Claudia and Maurice are attached to each 
other, Claudia makes a prudent marriage with old Lord Dormer, and 
makes a faultless wife. Katy, her daughter, idolizes the memory of 
her father. After some twenty years, Maurice returns from India. His 
old passion for Claudia smoulders, but her calm propriety extinguishes 
it. Katy conceives a violent passion for him, although engaged to 
Theodor. Maurice is fascinated by her, and the whole three volumes 
are filled with the analysis and emotional vicissitudes of this attachment. 
The end is tragic and melancholy. If anything could compensate for lack 
of incident in a novel, the analytical and passionate power of this ‘new 
writer’ might do so; but psychology is psychology, and a novel is or 
ought to be psychology incarnated. 
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The Princess of the Moor. By E. Maruirr. Two vols. Tauchnitz 
Ed. Sampson Low and Co. 

Such of our readers as have come across Miss Marlitt’s charming 
‘Old Maid's Secret’ will rejoice to find another of her fresh and dainty 
German stories translated in the Tauchnitz series. The ‘ Princess of the 
Moor’ is so thoroughly unconventional, so exquisitely idealized, so 
charming in characterization, incident, description, and dialogue, that 
some improbabilities notwithstanding, e.g., the magical development into 
a young lady of the barefooted Haideprinzesschen, the effect of her 
rustic charms upon the mature Claudius, as well as upon the nephew 
Dagobert, her own rapid development of affection for the former, and 
their anachronous marriage, it will be read with great enjoyment. It 
will give a new sensation to jaded readers of fiction. The delineations 
of Ilse, Herr Claudius, and Herr von Sassan are perfect. 


Marchmont of Redlands. By E.S. Matne. Two vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

This very clever novel has two chief features of critical interest, viz., 
its delicate discrimination of similar characters—Isabella and Christie, 
Charley Marchmont and Harry Graham, Maurice and Mr. Home, who 
are drawn in pairs, and with very masterly skill; and next, the psycho- 
logical development of hereditary tendencies to madness in Charley, and 
the effect of them upon his wife. There is exquisite refinement in the 
author’s perception and touch—so that while an anxious interest is 
excited, everything coarsely painful is avoided. The individualisation is 

rfect. Mrs. Home is inimitably clever, and Maurice is very noble. It 
is a touch of true art, dimly to foreshadow the future of Maurice and 
Isabella. After the fervent love of Charley and Isabella more would 
have given the reader a shock. It is a well-conceived and beautifully 
written story. 


The Mistress of Langdale Hall: a Romance of the West Riding. 
By Ross MackenzizE Kerrie. 

Puttyput’s Protégé: a Story. In Two Books. By Henry 
Grorce CHURCHILL. 

The Insidious Thief: a Tale for Humble Life. By Ont or THEM- 
sELvEs. Samuel Tinsley, Southampton-street. 


Mr. Tinsley has very courageously declared war against expensive 
three volume novels, and has essayed to publish novels as other books are 
ublished. Against the former custom and in favour of his innovation 
Se addresses excellent and unanswerable reasons, and shows the ‘courage 
of his convictions’ by publishing these three novels, the first of a pro- 
jected series, at four shillings each. We say ‘projected’ advisedly, for 
alas! we have subsequently seen advertisements by the same publisher of 
novels in the canonical three volume form, which leads us to fear that the 
traditions of the trade have proved too strong for him. If so, there are 
probably peculiarities in the novel market which justify the traditions, 
and theories, however sensible, must give way before experience. We do 
not think that purely artificial prices can long be maintained. Novels, like 
certain technical books of science, find a limited number of buyers, and 
must be priced accordingly; their readers being ordinarily supplied 
through the libraries. Be this as it may, the experiment which 
Mr. Tinsley has made is worthy of all commendation and support. 
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By far the best of these three novels is the ‘ Mistress of Langdale Hall,’ 
which is a story of genuine skill and power, well conceived and well told. 
We wish that our necessary novel reading were always rewarded as 


well. ‘Puttyput’s Protégé’ is hardly what we should call literature ; 


it is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and 
comic delineation—a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We 
have read and laughed, pooh-poohed, pone read again ashamed of 
our interest, but our interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers 
may do worse than surrender themselves to its melodramatic enjoyment. 


- From title-page to colophon only Dominie Sampson’s epithet cau describe 


it, it is ‘prodigious.’ The ‘Insidious Thief’ is a well told temperance 
story, not much as a tale, and failing of poetical justice, but excellently 
and skillfully pointing a moral. It is evidently written by one well 
acquainted with life, and possessing considerable literary skill; we should 
rejoice for it to find its way to the home of every workman, and of 
many who, like the hero, move in a higher sphere of social life. 


Miriam’s Marriage. By Karuertne 8. Macevom, Author of 
‘Patty,’ &. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mrs. Macquoid has never really surpassed her first success, ‘ Hester 
Kirton,’ save in exceptional points. ‘ Patty’ is, perhaps, more care- 
fully and completely constructed, but with all its incisiveness and 
brightness of exeeution it is not so. perfect in rich, yet quite natural 
character contrasts. ‘ Miriam’s Marriage’ is more like ‘ Hester Kirton’ 
than any other of her works, and resembling that in quality, it also 
resembles it in salient defects. Mrs. Macquoid, with a wonderful nim- 
bleness for seizing and representing very diverse types, ranging from the 
perverse, earthified money-grub to the ethereal maidenly enthusiast, has 
always failed with her downright bad people, vn whom, nevertheless, 
she depends too much for opportunities of developing latent qualities in 
finer types. Brendon is the one blot here. Miriam aud Nancy Blane 
are portrayed with a very remarkable distinctiveness, while old aunt 
Rizpah, close and slow, yet shrewd in her own way, affords a fine relief. 
Purse-proud Purton, and his high-minded, yet rather vacillating son, 
and the fine Lady Lewellyns and Montgomerys are very admirably done. 
The novel is full of excellent description, which after all comes easy toa 
writer of Mrs. Macquoid’s power. What more appreciative readers 
will perhaps value more, are the morsels of fine meditation which we 
meet with here and there, and which, always rendered with the best 
dramatic intent, give to Mrs. Macquoid’s pages a wealth and brightness 
such as we meet with in very few indeed of our novel writers. ‘ Miriam’s 
Marriage ’—every way a very unfortunate marriage—will have in some 
respects a permanent value. 


Margaret. By C. E. Fraser-Tyrter. In Three Volumes. 
Strahan and Co. 


Miss Tytler’s ‘ Margaret’ would have been a work of a very high 
class if only it had had a rather wider range. The prominent charac- 
ters are of a special class—artists and people of limited syzsapathies, 
but they are very well portrayed. One of the most hopefui things about 
Miss Tytler’s work is that she faithfully presents us with wide contrasts. 
Mr. Pickering and Margaret are almost the antipodes of each other, but 
both are conscientiously done, and without any sense of disharmony. Per- 
haps Margaret herself is a little overcharged with the consciousness of 
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goodness, and is sometimes made to talk too finely; but this was a 
thing so far imposed on the author by the first medium of publication. 
There is no lack of pathetic elements, and these are kept in due relief 
by the childlife slash Miss Tytler paints with admirable humour, truth, 
and grace. There are also bits of very fine description, especially of 
Italian scenes and pictures. With all its faults the story has many 
merits; it aims at faithful character-rendering, and at finding its chief 
elements of interest in the unsensational side of life. The dialogue is 
here and there faithful and spirited, and the style, without losing free- 
dom, is usually very careful and correct. 


Streams from Hidden Sources. By G. B. Montcomery Ranx- 
inc. Henry S. King. 


Mr. Ranking has affixed an unmeaning title toa somewhat pretentious 
and fussy presentation of half a dozen old legends, beginning with the 
story of Cupid and Psyche taken from Adlington’s translation of the 
‘Golden Ass of Apuleius; next follows the story of St. Eustace from 
the ‘Legenda Aurea;’ the third is the charming story of ‘ Alexander 
and Lodowick,’ from the ‘Seven Wise Masters;’ ‘ Fulgentius’ is from 
the Gesta Romanorum; ‘Sir Urre of Hungary’ is from the ‘ Mort 
d’Arthur;’ ‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ so recently brought before the 

ublic by Mr. Holman Hunt’s picture, is from the ‘ Decameron,’ ‘The 
Marriage of Belphegor,’ by Macchiavelli, closes the series, which have, as 
Mr. Ranking says, a kind of chronological and representative sequence. 
Mr. Ranking has set each legend in a bibliographical framework, which 
although somewhat pretentious and, as we infer from its omissions, got 
up for the nonce, is yet interesting in the lights which it throws upon 
both literature and thought. ‘The book is an attractive one, although it 
might have been much better, as references to even such a well-known 
work as Mr. Cox’s Mythology of the Aryan nations would show. 


Through the Night: a Tale of the Times; to which is added 
‘Onward:’ a Summer Sketch. By Watrer Sweerman, 
B.A. 

The Daughters of the King, and other Poems; being a sequel to 
‘Through the Night... By Watrer Sweerman, B.A. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


These volumes appear to have been produced in slow succession during 
the last three years, but to have been only recently submitted to the 
hand of the critic. They contain those most objectionable things ‘ novels 
‘ of purpose’ of the — school. The weakness or rather greenness of 
Walter Sweetman, B.A., suggests somewhat forcibly sweet seventeen, or 
at least some young authoress who has recently become enamoured of 
Rome and the Blessed Virgin, bought a new set of ‘ silver mounted beads,’ 
and begun to make herself generally intolerable to her Protestant play- 
mates. The main ‘ purpose’ of these novels and poems seems to be to 
redress Irish grievances, to introduce a new Land Law revolution to the 
Emerald Isle, to recommend an amalgam of liberal politics and docile 
submission to Rome, as the ultimate solution of all evil. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything less interesting or less 
artistic than these stories ‘ Through the Night,’ and ‘Onward;’ and we will 
not waste our own or our reader’s time in trying to unravel the incredibl 
stupid plot of the first, or the entirely unfinished narrative of the second. 
An extravagant attempt at sensationalism in both only adds dulness to 
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the tedious conversations on theological and political questions in which 
the author endeavours to ventilate his favourite theories. Not unfre- 

uently he finds it requisite to add a note to these discussions implying 
that some allied controversy will be taken up later on, and it is highly 
amusing to find him trying in the Preface to the ‘ Daughters of the 
King,’ to claim the copyright of an idea which one of his characters 
has expressed, in the story ‘Onward.’ It is not to be expected that we 
should here attempt to refute Mr. Sweetman’s theories on Irish Land 
Laws, on the Pope’s ‘ Encyclical,’ or the authority of the Church. Not- 
withstanding the claim for copyright, it does not occur to us that Mr. 
Sweetman has hazarded a single new idea un any of the questions which 
the young ladies of his creation discuss. There is, however, a simplicity 
and a tone of moral earnestness in the productions of his pen which lead 
us to suggest that if he would lay aside the attempt to be an artist, he 
might succeed more respectably as a religious philosopher. 


Compton Friars. A Tale of English Country Life. By the 
Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ Sampson Low and Co. 


A quiet, uneventful sketch of domestic character, with scarcely incident 
enough to be called a tale, or thought enough to be called a ‘ morality’— 
but gentle and pleasant in its delineations of everyday life, which lead 
to nothing, and recitals of common-place conversations, which, like those 
of actual men and women, have no artistic significance. 


Pearl and Emerald. By R. E. Fraunttion. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


The author of this not very interesting novel justifies the series of im- 
probable and incredible incidents upon which it is founded, by the 
statement that ‘he believes everything that is contrary to experience, 
‘and nothing that is in accordance with it.’ The fact of a Jew purchasing 
a worthless picture for 80,000 guineas, from the mere wish to outbid his 
enemy, and then finding a valuable emerald in the frame, is, to say the 
least, extremely improbable. The characters, however, are well drawn 
and the descriptions good; but the moral, if there is one, is not easy to 
see, and the dialogues are poor, and devoid of interest. 


One of Two. By Hain Friswett. Henry 8. King and Co. 


Mr. Friswell’s novel is exalted to the double honour of a cheap series 
of standard novels, and of being the inaugural volume thereof. It isa 
sufficient commendation to announce the fact. The series is to include 
the novels of Charles Gibbon, John Saunders, Moy Thomas, Miss M, 
Betham Edwards, and others. The type is good and clear, and the 
volume well got up. 


Una; or, The Early Marriage : « Domestic Tale. By Harrretr 
Bowra, Authoress of ‘ Redlands.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


The authoress of ‘Redlands’ is deeply impressed with the discomfort 
arising from peevish temper and tall talk. A very large portion of these 
two novels consists of spiteful and foolish speeches, which young ladies 
of ungovernable temper launch at the gentlemen whom they have been 
either expected or bound to love. In ‘ Redlands,’ Caroline Percival kept 
her lover at bay, and postponed her wedding for an indefinite series of 
years by her unmitigated folly. The differentia of Una seems to be 
that an equally fractious and ill-regulated girl irritates a refined, yet 
selfish young husband with vagaries beyond all endurance. She rushes 
to Brighton in a fit of splenetic jealousy, and before she can return on 
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the following day, he has decamped with her child and her fortune. The 
process of reconeiliation is prolonged and tedious, but is at last effected 
under a change of circumstances. The husband inherits an earldom, and 
the baby dies. The earl and countess consent for a few months to live 
under the same roof at daggers drawn. She yearns for love, and at last 
wins it, but after this desirable communication, he most unnecessarily 
falls from his horse, breaks his back, and succumbs. Una appears 
finally in a state of wedded bliss as the wife of an Indian colonel, who 
had shown her kindness during the dark night of her ‘ early marriage.’ 
One of the great peculiarities of the tale is the frequency with which 
the Honourable Elmore surprises Una by his very unlooked for 
appearances. This occurs so often, that the reader constantly anticipates 
an unexpected appearance. The tone of the volume is good; and the 
style felicitous. Waigionn experience and Scripture phrases are injudici- 
ously joisted into the earlier portion of the narrative. The light at 
eventide is sweetly and gently portrayed, and the meaning of the whole 
story is well expressed in the following words :—‘ In the budding of our 
‘ years, in the spring of our hopes, alas! that youth should so often 
‘ spurn the teaching that yields the sweetest fruit in after years.’ 


The True History of Joshua Davidson. Strahan and Co. 


We have no means of knowing how much of this story is literal and 
how much idealized autobiography. Its author is certainly no literary 
novice, and its motif seems to be the production of a modern idealized 
communistic Christ. Its hero, whose history is related by a fellow-work- 
man, is a noble feliow, an ideal artizan, who beards the clergyman when 
a youth, as Christ did the Pharisees in the Temple, passionately loves 
truth, is inflexibly faithful to righteousness, and wonderfully benevo- 
lent and — in seeking to redeem the fallen and lost. A delicate 
parody of the incidents of our Lord’s life seems to be intended through- 
out. Davidson renounces first the literal meanings of the Bible, then 
Christian dogmas; becomes a Unitarian and something more, but holds 
fast by the moral ideal of Jesus Christ. He tries the clergyman, the philan- 
thropist, the political economist, and finds a!] wantirg in the solution of the 
sushioans of social vice and misery ; becomes a Communist and member 
of the International, fights in the streets of Paris, and is murdered by an 
English mob when attempting to lecture on Communism. The writer 
is a vehement advocate of what, without stigma, may be called religious 
and political socialism; declares war to the knife against property and 
kings; but does not seem to see that, like good men of every school, it is 
much easier to denounce evils than to find a remedy for them. 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By Witu1aM Girrorp Paterave. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Only one or two men in Europe are, by personal knowledge of the 
East, so well qualified to write about it as Mr. Palgrave. Readers of 
his ‘Central and Eastern Asia’ well know how extensively he has tra- 
velled, what an accomplished Arabic scholar he is, and what great 
powers of keen observation, clear judgment, and ready resource he 
possesses. The Eastern question, moreover, meaning thereby the poli- 
tical vitality of the Turkish rule, and by implication of Mahometanism in 
Western Asia, is as momentous asever. In the first three of these essays, 
Mr. Palgrave attempts to depict Mahometanism as it now exists in the 
Levant. In the fourth he describes the special attitude of Mahome- 
tanism at the present moment, or what he designates ‘the Mahometan 
Revival.’ In the fifth, on ‘the Turkomans and other tribes of the 
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North-Eastern Turkish Provinces,’ he gives details of a local develop- 
ment of the same religious force in a remote corner of the Empire. The 
sixth essay exhibits Eastern Christianity in its principal developments. 
The seventh on ‘the Monastery of Sumelas,’ describes its ‘Greek’ or 
Byzantine embodiment. The eighth, on ‘the Abkasian Insurrection,’ 
exhibits one of the many struggles between Russian Christianity and 
Caucasian Islamism. The ninth and tenth deal with the times of Mahomet 
himself, and point respectively to two early forms of Mahometan vigour, 
viz., its elements of poetry and brigandage. 

It will be seen that the whole forms a | aoe of the religious and 

ena condition of the East, as included within the limits of the 
ttoman empire. The vigour and picturesqueness of Mr. Palgrave’s 
style give peculiar vividness and romance to the picture, while his 
general knowledge not of the Ottoman empire merely, but of the Asia of 
the farther East, enables him to exhibit his views in their bearings on 
Persia and India. Mr. Palgrave has much to say that will be new and 
unexpected to ordinary Englishmen. His abuse of Turkish officials is 
richly merited. A worse system of government than that of the 
Pasialicn of the Ottoman empire can hardly be conceived ; but this 
does not hinder his doing justice to the i ag The Turks are the 
highest toned race cf the ine regal people, predestined for rule. 
Their political capacity, and their moral virtues of truthfulness and in- 
tegrity commend them to the respect of every traveller. Women take an 
active part in political affairs. Education is — spreading, through 
elementary and other schools, and books are largely read. We our- 
selves have met in far distant places, as medical men or public func- 
tionaries, most accomplished Turks, whose education, completed in Paris 
or London, has qualified them to form wise judgments, and take an active 
interest in general political questions. The paper on ‘ Wahabeeism, or 
the Turkish Revival,’ will specially interest many readers. It is more than 
a religious question. Its liberal ideas are likely to have a powerful in- 
fluence not only upon the Government of Constantinople, but upon 
Mahometanism in India, and ail over the world. Another important 
topic discussed by Mr. Palgrave is the new Turkoman element, which is 
rapidly rising to power, and which is constituted by the flood of Rus- 
sian and Caucasian emigrants, which followed the Crimean war—Crim 
Tartars, Koords, Circassians, Noqais, and others, who filled Anatolia and 
the regions to the south of the Caucasus, and are rapidly being fused 
into what may one day become a new political power very perilous to the 
Ottoman Government. 

Mr. Palgrave’s love of adventure ; his large experience and intense 
interest in Eastern countries; his faculty for anecdote and racy cha- 
racterization ; his familiarity with Oriental life ; his faith in Turkish cha- 
racter, its faults notwithstanding, and, we may add, in the vital power 
of Islamism, combine, with a vivid and picturesque style, to make this 
volume inferior in interest only to his fascinating book of Eastern travel. 
The political importance to ourselves of some of the questions discussed 
relating to the designs of Russia on the one hand, and the destiny of 
Turkey on the other, can scarcely be exaggerated. 


Aspects of Authorship; or, Book Marks and Book Makers. By 
Franots Jacox. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Mr. Jacox is aliterary Boswell, who has spent a valetudinarian life in 
reading the best English literature, and has filled common-place books 
with the result. Almost everything he has found worthy of preservation 
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he has ‘made a note of.’ The cacoethes of publication has fortunately ; 


seized him, and he has poured forth a rapid succession of pleasant 
volumes full of literary anecdote and characterization, and put together 
with considerable literary skill, He does not shoot down a heap of 
materials ; he builds them into books well arranged and proportioned. e 
bricks of his edifice are chosen with perfect taste from a wide range, 
and with wonderful aptness, and are built together with Mr. Jacox’s 
own well-tempered mortar. The result is not merely selected passages, 
as in Southey’s Common-place Books, but organic books of cleverly put 
together materials—of chatty, gossiping, literary matters, and are about 
the pleasantest of the kind in our literature. Mr. Jacox. modestly 
disclaims all pretentions to originality, and avows himself a ‘ book- 
maker,’ as ‘ distinguished from author ;’ but tt requires no small degree 
of intuitive skill to put together materials so as to make a book, even if 
it be but a ‘Reader’ or a‘ Hymn Book.’ It is the possession of a high 
degree of this kind of skill that makes Mr. Jacox’s books so charming. 
His memory never fails him ; however recondite or incidental his theme 
he dexterously weaves into it quotation and anecdote—everything illus- 
trative of it that anybody has ever said or done. Old Burton himself 
had not a richerrepertory. The present volume, which is, we think, his 
best, deals with authorship. It discusses in thirty chapters the pro- 
duction of books, beginning with ‘authorship in the act,’ i.e,, methods 
and anecdotes of literary composition, and going on to ‘Self seen in 
Print,’ ‘ Self heard in Song,’ ‘ Literary Society,’ ‘ Unlettered Writers,’ 
‘Ready Writers,’ ‘Author's Den,’ &c,, ends with ‘Good-bye to one’s 
Books ’'—a paper full of reminiscence of the feelings and sayings of book 
collectors about the destiny of their books, from Baxter and Mazarin 
to H. Crabb Robinson. So long as Mr Jacox will put together books 
such as this he will find eager readers, dilettanti critics notwithstanding. 


Atlantie Essays. By Tuomas WentwortH Hiceinson. Samp- 
son, Low, and Co. 


Readers of the ‘Atlantic Monthly ’ will be glad to possess in a col- 
lected form Mr. Higginson’s papers, which have been among its chief 
recent attractions. eis a writer of considerable culture, not quite 
cultured enough, however, to forget his culture, or to refrain from a 
Matthew Arnold kind of contempt for those who lack it. Just as rustic 
England provokes the academic scorn of Mr. Arnold, so uncouth Ameri- 
canisms produce the academic idolatry of Mr. Higginson—the result in 
each case being a certain dilettantism, which one impairs the undeni- 
able force of both writers. In his method as an essayist Mr. Higginson 
is a diluted Emerson, sententious, disconnected, not without a touch of 
sarcasm and a flayour of wit. He elaborates his sentences to a fault, and 
fails of the effects of Emerson only through lack of force. He does not 
et see that culture is only a means to an end, a social and moral ministry, 

hat when it attracts attention to itself it is a solecism, like fine manners, 

or overdressing. Excellent as culture is, we prefer a robust strength 
to a fastidious prettiness. We quite agree with Mr. Higginson that. the 
rough Puritan character, in its noble purposes and grand purity, was a 
culture of the highest kind—‘ only historically inconsistent with acade- 
mic culture; there was no logical antagonism.’ With his apology for 
Americanisms in English literature, his dictum that the last writer in 
England with a style was Thackery, his judgments on Ruskin, Carlyle, 
the Saturday Review, and the French Academy, we cannot deal in thi 
notice. His essays are very pleasant reading, some of them delicious 
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their quiet humour, good sense, and finish. The only thing that impairs 
them, and that imperils the writer, is academic phariseeism. Let him 
remember the great writers of England from Shakespere to Burns, and 
the great living writers on both sides the Atlantic who did not become 
such by academic culture. Culture does not need for the vindication of 
its high uses that it be made a literary fetish. Those interested in the 
Women’s Rights question may be directed to the delicious essay, ‘ Ought 
Women to learn the Alphabet?’ We should have been better pleased 
with Mr. Higginson’s essays, and should have augured for him a higher 
place in the Valhalla of letters, had he been less provincial in recognition 
and “rey His ‘Spread Eagleism’ is simply ridiculous. We like 
aman all the better for a strong and proud nationality ; but when this 


bounds his knowledge, his sympathy, and his forecast, he becomes 
fanatical. 


Enigmas of Life. By W.R. Gree. Triibner and Co. 


The questions discussed in this volume are, many of them, such as have 
often employed, and not seldom baffled, speculation and inquiry. The 
author has more confidence than most people in the perfectibi ity of man, 
in the possible condition of the race in some inconceivably far off future, 
after successive milleniums of individual and social improvement. He 
admits the |force of much on which Malthus based his conclusicns; but 
he finds certain laws, somehow or other, called into action which go far 
to invalidate them. He recognises the struggle for existence, and the 
consequent survival of the strongest and fittest, as expounded by Darwin, 
as a law which would be carried out in man in a state of nature; but 
he finds that civilization has done much to counteract this ; and, in fact, 
is chargeable with all sorts of contrivances for securing the survival and 
perpetuation of the worst and weakest. The first three essays touch on 
these and kindred matters. In those that follow, on the ‘limits and 
‘directions of human development,’ ‘ the significance of life,’ and ‘de 
‘ profundis,’ there is much that will interest an earnest thinker. They 
seem to tell us, however, how little we know, how little can be known, 
how much there is everywhere to oppress and perplex us ; so that, on the 
whole, they have a somewhat depressing effect upon the reader. The 
closing essay, entitled ‘Elsewhere,’ treats of the possible, or probable, 
beyond the grave, such a futurity as reason may imagine by the help of 
admissible conjectures. Of course,the writer ignores, or resents, the 
Christian conception as indicated by the Bible, or taught by divines ; but 
his own hell is very terrible, and his own heaven includes much which 
any intelligent Christian would accept, as falling in with, if not included 
in, his own expectations. There are passages in this essay of elevated 
and elevating thought, of tender and touching pathos, conceptions so 
striking in themselves, and so beautifully expressed, as to rise into 
poetry. The author's style, indeed, throughout is good, 
always distinguished by clearness, elegance, purity and ease. e have 
read the book with great interest, though we can look only with wonder 
and sorrow on the author’s theological position. There are those who 
eliminate from the New Testament all but the precepts and example of 
Jesus, while acknowledging his divine mission. Mr. Greg, we suppose, 
does not now acknowledge that, He does not appear to believe that any 
direct external aid has ever been vouchsafed to man in the form of a 
revelation from God. He presents himself to us a thinker who stands 
outside of all supposed supernatural light. He looks on the world and 
man as presenting phenomena which he has to understand and interpret 
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as he best can—with no help from without, certainly with none from on 
high. He regards the Bible with great interest, as containing the 
thoughts, aspirations, questionings, and hopes of humanity, as they 
dwelt in earnest souls and found utterance in the olden time; but he 
regards the dogmatic in religion as the result of a crystallizing process, 
invented or encouraged by its teachers, which changed into something 
solid and objective the creations of the excited imaginations and the 
vague longings cf fervent souls that felt much but saw little. The 
speculations of a thoughtful man, like Mr. Greg, with an honest and 
upright soul in him, may have in them much that may be worth listening 
to by those to whom the sight may be sad of a human spirit self-removed 
from all divine guidance, isolated and alone in the great darkness ; for 
as to the light of nature, why, in respect to what sinful humanity needs 
to have brought to it, that light ‘is as darkness.’ By the way, it is 
curious to observe how Mr. Greg’s puritanical training helps him. 

through his work, but especially in the last chapter, the most touching 
and beautiful points are tipped with a golden sunlight by some apt and 
felicitous Scripture quotation! It may be worth noticing, perhaps, that 
in the essay on ‘ The Significance of Life’ several passages occur very 
similar to some in Mr. Binney’s little book ‘ How to Make the Best of 
Both Worlds,’ which, if Mr. Greg had seen, we could not but think, 
while reading his first essay, that it might have led him to modify some 
of its statements as to the teaching of the Bible, properly understood, 
and as to what ought to have been, or might have been, or, indeed, as to 
— - —_ degree has been, the influence on society of religion and 

e Chureh. 


A Budget of Paradoxes. By Avucustus pe Morean, F.R.AS., 
&e. (Reprinted, with the Author’s additions, from the 
Atheneum.) Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Readers of the Atheneum will have a vivid recollection of the clever 
emer miscellaneous, discursive, recondite, critical, para- 
oxical—which for a while formed the chief attraction of that literary 
journal; the ruling idea of which was what Mr. De Morgan calls the 
‘ castigation of heterodox ignorance,’ chiefly of mathematical ignorance. 
Everyonewho attacks the direct and indirect consequences of mathematics 
‘Tshall call a paradoxer, and his system a paradox,’ the term being used in 
the approximate sense of ‘ crotchet ;’ although the ‘budget’ was clearly the 
common-place book, or literary ‘ glory-hole ’ into which the author threw 
all his miscellaneous literary thoughts and tags. ‘These reviews, he 
says, ‘are the repositories of many odds and ends; they were not 
‘made to be books ; the materials were in my notes, and the books came 
‘as to a ready-made clothes shop, and found what would fit them. 
‘Many remember Curll’s bequest of some very good titles, which only 
s wanted treatises written to them. Well, here were some tolerable 
‘ reviews, as times go, which only wanted books to fit them. Accord- 
: ingly some tags were made to join on the books, and then,as the reader 
‘sees.’ The volume is an olla podrida of the author’s thoughts about 
scientific and literary questions of the day, the chief place in it being given 
to circle-squarers past and present. In this volume the papers appear in 
the chronological order of the Atheneum, with additions, the author 
himself having in part prepared them for publication in this volume. It 
is hopeless to attempt criticism where almost everything in the universe 
is touched, but the way in which the learned, racy old Hector smashes 
and spiflicates scientific idiots, lunatics, and bores is delicious. He is 
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as racy as Sidney Smith himself, or as Dr. Dove; only with infinitely 
more of learning—the familiar elements of his roystering fun being 


mathematical formule. A good index makes the volume a valuable book 
of reference. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including several 
hundred unpublished Letters and other new material, col- 
lected in part by the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker ; with 
an Introduction and Notes by Rev. Wuirweit Etwiy. 
Vol. VIII. Correspondence, Vol. III. Murray. 1872. 


The fresh volume of Pope’s works consists almost wholly of new matter. 
It contains exactly 400 letters, of which a few only were given by Roscoe 
in his edition. They are arranged in five series. Correspondence be- 
tween Pope and Jervas ; between Pope, Broome, and Fenton ; Pope and 
Lord Oxford; Pope and Lord Bathurst; Pope, Lord Orrery, Faulkner, 
and Mrs. Whiteway. Mr. Elwin has followed the tradition of all the 
editions in arranging the letters in series according to the different corre- 
spondents. The chronological orderis that which all students of literature 
would prefer ; but it is an arrangement which would not bring out into 
such striking light the evidence of Pope’s treachery in procuring the 
| nga of his letters. And to the illustration of this single ‘esia, 

r. Elwin seems determined to devote his edition. 

As ee the new letters will add nothing to Pope’s 
reputation—W alpole’s ‘letters’ are his best performances, Pope’s are his 
worst. One reason may be that Pope wrote private letters with the 
intention of their being published, while Horace Walpole had no such 
view. Among all Pope's letters there are but a very few which deserve 
to be preserved as pieces of description or composition. In the volume 
now issued, we have not lighted upon one of the new letters which can take 
its ere by the side of ‘the Ride to Oxford with Lintot.’ When Byron 
ranked Pope’s prose alongside of Dryden’s Prefaces, it was a random 
shot. He would have found it hard to substantiate the comparison out 
of Pope’s letters. 

Nor is the verdict which we must pass much more favourable when we 
look at the contents of the letters as a contribution to literary history. 
Horace Walpole wittily said of these that ‘ being written to everybody, 
‘they looked as if they were not written to anybody.’ And Mr. 
Elwin himself, in his introduction, has poured scorn upon their 


‘frigid generalities.’ It is, however, a little inconsistent to take © 


credit to his own edition for loading Pope’s ‘Works’ with several 


hundred fresh specimens of emptiness. But he has not only printed — 


‘several hundred’ letters, whose ‘intrinsic worth calls ‘ for little 
notice,’ but has accompanied them with a running fire of abuse, detrac- 
tion, and refutation in the notes; a commentary certainly less valuable 
than the text, and which has swelled his Volume VIII. to a book of 520 
pages. Mr. Elwin’s passion for refutation is carried to an extreme almost 
udicrous ; ¢.g., Pope, in a letter to Jervas, the painter, is exhorting him, 
evidently by way of paying him an indirect compliment, to become an 
historical painter. He writes, ‘you have already done enough for the 
‘ private ; do something for the public ; and be not confined, like the rest, 
‘ to draw only such silly stories as our own faces tell of us.’ If Mr. 
Elwin had here justified or illustrated, the use of the word ‘private’ for 
mdividual (particulier), we might have learnt something of the history 
ofan English word. Instead of doing this, which would have required 
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research, he comments as follows :—‘ The face is the index to the thoughts 
‘of the mind, and the feelings of the heart, and when these are 
¢ adequately rendered, nothing appeals more forcibly to the sympathies of 
‘mankind. A portrait is human nature under one or more of its aspects, 
andthe mightiest masters haveshowntheirsense of the dignity and interest 
* of this noble department of painting by lavishing upon it all the resources 
‘ of their art. The portraits by Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
‘ Velasquez, Vandyke, Reynolds, and others, are among the choicest 
‘ pictures in the world, &c. &c.’ Pope’s words are so obviously merely in- 
tended to convey a pars to Jervas, that to defend their general truth 
would be as absurd as Mr. Elwin’s solemn refutation of them. To read 
a man’s letters, one must be capable of a little sympathy with the 
writer, and Mr. Elwin is capable of nothing but antipathy to Pope. 
There is not only sympathy, but truth in Lord Macaulay’s saying of 
Horace Walpole, that his ‘wild, absurd, and ever-changing opinions 
about men and things, are easily pardoned in familiar letters.’ We 
shudder to think of what would be the fate of Horace Walpole’s letters 
should they ever fall into the editorial care of a merciless and anti- 

athetic critic like Mr. Elwin. How cruelly his little artifices would 
Fe exposed, his quaint humour shown up as sophistry, and his neatest 
stories demonstrated to be wilful falsifications. 

The letters which Mr. Elwin here print have an interest for their 
editor which they will not have for other readers. They afford abundant 
proof of the trickery, subterfuge, equivocation, and lying which Pope 
practised in the matter of their publication. The Orrery series, the last 
in the volume, have been disinterred from the Orrery papers since Mr. 
Elwin’s Introduction was published ; and it throws farther light on the 
a of which Pope was guilty towards his oldest friend, Swift, in 
order to get the correspondence out of the Dean’s keeping. But the 
story had been so patiently unravelled, and so sufficiently told by Mr. 
Elwin already, that we weary of the reiterated evidence of the charge 
which so accumulates in the notes. The letters form a document 
proof of Pope’s treachery, if anybody cares to have such proof. In other 
respects the Grrery series appears to be the most devoid of interest of 
all the five series which make up the volume. Lord Orrery appears to 
have been a weak man, who, without pretensions to literature, affected 
to be the correspondent of ‘ wits,’ Pope and Swift included. His civility 
was so universal, according to Johnson, that nobody thanked him for it. 
This was just the sort of man of whom Pope would make a tool, and he 

lays the part of innocent dupe through the whole transaction. Even 
rh the Orrery series a little may be gleaned which may serve to 
correct or complete the future biographers of Pope. On the occasion of 
the refusal of Warburton’s D.D. at Oxford, Pope tells Lord Orrery 
(letter 69), that ‘the vice-chancellor, Dr. Leigh, and several heads 
‘of houses sent, and offered Mr. Warburton the degree of a doctor 
‘ of divinity.” Mr. Elwin need not have insinuated, as he does, a 
doubt of this statement. The vice-chancellor alone could not have 
offered the degree without having first secured the consent of the Board 
of Heads. And the rejection of it in Convocation was no doubt rightly 
ascribed by Pope, as by Warburton, to ‘the contrivance of two or three 
‘ particulars,’ who sought an adverse vote in the Long vacation. Mr. 
win assigns no authority for his contradiction. And having said so 
much, he might have mentioned that Pope declined the D.C.L. which 
was offered him, unless Warburton could‘ be doctored withhim.’ But 
then this would have told to Pope’s credit. Mallet’s two letters to Lord 
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Orrery (letters 81,82), gave a further account of Pope’s last moments, but 
only in general terms. His anxiety about Mallet’s dinner being got for 
him, because he arrived late, is probably the last act that is recorded of 
the poet’s life. The Fenton and Broome series of 120 letters, nearly all 
new, will perhaps be of more interest to the literary historian than the 
Orrery letters. But even from the Fenton and Broome series it is 
the completion of a general impression, and the supply of little hints, 
that we obtain, rather than any considerable addition of fact. 


Memoirs of the British Museum. By Roserr Cowran, an 
Assistant in the Library of the British Museum. Bentley 
and Son. 


Mr. Cowtan has been for forty years in the service of the trustees of 
the British Museum, and is, therefore, well qualified by familiar know- 
ledge for the task which he has here taken upor himself. In a pleasant 
piquant way he tells the story of the Museum, interspersing his account 
of purchases, arrangements, and changes with anecdotes and characteriza- 
tions of persons connected with its history. One of the fresh contribu- 
tions to the history of the Museum is the chapter narrating the pre- 
cautions taken by special constables and barricades to defend it on the 
10th of April, 1848, the day of the great Chartist demonstration. It 
was worth defending, for the money value of the — of coins and 
medals alone is estimated at £3,000,000 sterling. The volume contains 
a succinct account of the history of the building, and of its department 
of printed books, with interesting notices of the different collections from 
that of Sir John Sloane in 1757 to that of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Greville in 1847. It describes the working of the Copyright Act, the 
construction of the new reading-room, the difficulties of cataloguing, the 
memorable career of Mr. Panizzi, and the marvellous learning of subor- 
dinate officers, like the late Mr. Thomas Watts. We seem to have lived 

enerations since Mr. Cowtan’s connection with the Museum began, when 
cs tells us Archbishop Howley would never have consented to his 
appointment had he known that he was a Dissenter. A couple of very 
interesting chapters are devoted to personal reminiscences and short 
biographical sketches. The book is chatty, quaint, and charming. Few 
who take it up will be disposed to put it down before it is finished. We 
wish we owed: have enriched our pages by some of its facts and anecdotes. 


Cabinet Portraits: Sketches of Statesmen. By T. W. Reup. 
Henry 8. King. 

These sketches of some eight-and-twenty of our leading politicians of 
all parties, are written with a good deal of shrewdness and force, and are 
pleasant and instructive reading. They blend biographical information 
with judicious criticism. To their spirit we can perhaps bear no higher 
testimony than by saying that in reading the sketch of Mr. D’Israeli, 
our impression was that the writer was a Tory, but that we found his 
sympathies equally hearty with Mr. Gladstone and John Bright. He 
is capable of estimating the good qualities of men of opposing politics. 


August Koberstein’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Deutschen 
Nationalliteratur. Leipzig: Vogel. Asher and Co. 

That a book like this should have reached its fifth edition, is no small 
testimony to its merits. For though a ‘Grundriss’ of the history of Ger- 
man national literature, it is not by any means a light work. It bears 
the character of Hallam’s histories, though even more critical than these 
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and more given to generalization, rather than that of a mere narrative 

leasantly and easily written. The two volumes before us only bring the 
| Teena down to the first half of the eighteenth century. It isa question 
whether in trying to be systematic after the German fashion the author has 
not overshot the mark. He has divided and subdivided, and classified the 
various departments of German literature, and the writers in them, till the 
very system and order of the work grow wearisome. Still it is a most 
valuable book, of great learning, and the fifth edition is enriched with 
numerous notes and emendations not to be found in the earlier editions. 
We can well believe the editor when he says, it would have cost him 
less trouble to write a new Grundriss, than to adapt Koberstein’s to the 
demands of the present day. , 


Johann Rist und seine Zeit. Aus den Quellen dargestelit. Von 
Dr. Tuzopor Hansen. Halle: Waisenhaus. Asher and 
Co. 


How many people in this country have heard of Johann Rist? And 
how many will be interested in learning about his life and times? There 
is indeed but little to tell, and that little is not of consuming moment. 
Yet Rist was a man in whom we cannot fail to be interested when we do 
come to know about him. He was one of the pioneers of German litera- 
ture, writing in the early part of the seventeenth century in the mother 
tongue, — and hymns which, though not the fruits of genius of the 
first and most brilliant order, are yet distinguished by considerable 
merits and excellences. Rist was a native of Schleswig Holstein, a 
district whose literature is not so familiar even to Germans as it deserves 
to be. We confess we knew nothing of him till this book came in our 
way. And it is not a particularly brilliant book ; the author is evidently 
a novice in the literary art, and has presented the information he 
wished to communicate in a form that does not add to its attractiveness. 
But the second part of the volume is occupied with Rist’s own poems. 
They are sacred in character, and they have the true ring of German 
hymnology. Devout feeling, sometimes running a little to seed in a 
too subjective direction, is musically and ailetentie expressed with 
that earnestness and zest which make the German tongue so peculiarly 
suitable for hymns. It was through his hymns, next to his translation 
of the Bible, that Luther so powerfully helped to make German a literary 
tongue. Though the efforts of Rist in that direction were not attended 
with such great results, he must yet be numbered among those who 
before German had become a pm ay regularly employed for literary 
purposes, helped to make it so by his compositions. 


Kleinere Schriften. Von WitHetm WaAckKERNAGEL.  Erster 
Band. Abhandlungen zur Deutschen Alterthumskunde 
und Kunst-geschichte. Leipzig: Verlag Von S. Hirzel, 
1872. Asher and Co. 


Wackernagel’s ‘Minor Works,’ of which only the first volume is 
ublished, contain some valuable contributions illustrative of the ancient 
ife of the Germans. We have here a bundle of papers prepared by the 

author (who is now dead), at various times, through a series of years, all 
of them distinguished by varied and profound erudition, and by careful 
and exhaustive a As a stylist merely, Wackernagel is not 
specially attractive, and the topics he is fond of treating are too remote 
from the ordinary interests of the mass of readers to make it probable 
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that this volume will be a popular book. Yet from the amount of infor- 
mation of a curious and out-of-the-way character which it contains, it 
might supply the materials and stock-in-trade sufficient to set up half-a- 
dozen popular writers, and give them a show of learning dear to the class. 
The essays consist of — on the family life and ways of the ancient 
Germans, on their trade, commerce, and navigation, on the drinks 
chiefly affected by them, on their recreations and amusements, besides 
some important articles on archeological and artistic subjects. But the 
main value of the book consists not so much in its information, large and 
minute as that is, asin the forcible manner in which the details are 
made to illustrate and render familiar to us the old life of the Germans. 
This is specially done in the first paper on the family rights and family 
life of the Germans, which is itself a small encyclopedia of information 
on the subject. We heartily recommend this book to students. 


Briefs and Papers : Sketches of the Bar and of the Press. By 
Two Ipix Apprentices. Henry 8. King and Co. 


A barrister, who describes himself as ‘ briefless,’ sets himself to de- 
scribe in papers, originally written for ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ the manners 
and customs of the Inns of Court, the Law Courts, and Lawyers. He 
describes the ‘Temple, Westminster Hall,’ ‘On Circuit,’ ‘County 
Sessions,’ the ‘Old Bailey,’ &c. In like manner an alter ego describes 
the manners and customs of the Press,—‘ Leaders,’ ‘Our Special Corres- 
—— ‘Our Own Reporter,’ ‘In the Gallery,’ &c. The papers are 

oth informing and highly amusing. To most ex-professional persons 
they will reveal new worlds. They are graphically writen, and 
abound in anecdote and picturesque sketches. As an illustration of 
newspaper enterprise, the writer, in an account of the hair-breadth 
escapes of special correspondents during the Franco-Prussian war, tells 
us that Dr. Russell’s graphic narrative of the first day’s fighting near 
Sedan was lost in the field post-office. Dr. Russell instantly started 
express to Printing House-square from the battle-field, and rewrote the 
story as he journeyed. His narrative appeared among the earliest, and 
was one of the most admirable accounts of the great surrender. Dr. 
Russell returned to the Prussian Army as soon as he had deposited his 
manuscript in the Times office. 


Soldiering and Scribbling : a Series of Sketches. By Arcu1paLp 
Fores. Henry 8. King and Co. 


A companion volume to avove, s) exclusively profes- 
sional, and not equal in gray iic power. r. Forbes, himself an ex- 
soldier, according to one of his signatures a ‘Private Dragoon,’ describes 
things military in a steady, business kind of way, telling us about 
Soldiers’ wives, Military prisons, Flogging, Army crimes and punishments 
German war-prayers, Deserters’ stories, The story of the Megera, A march 
on Brighton, Christmas in a cavalry regiment, &c., intermingling with 
his military sketches, descriptions of the Islington Cattle Market at 


. Christmas, Billingsgate and its bummarees or middle-men, Cat’s-meat, 


&c. They are sketches written for various periodicals, and are all full of 
interesting information and solid good sense. 

The paper on German war prayers is one of the most remarkable. 
It describes the religious element of German soldiering, and gives 
several prayers from the ‘Gebetbuch fiir Soldaten.’ It is not easy to 
connect devotion and war. 
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SERIALS AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

To say that the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Religious Tract 
Society), Good Words, Sunday Magazine, and Good Words for the Young 
(Strahan and Co.), the Quiver, Cassell’s Magazine, Little Folks, the 
Popular Educator (Cassell, Petter, and Co.), the Christian World Maga- 
zine, the Literary World, the Christian World Magazine, the Literary 
World, Christian World Pulpit, and Happy Hours (James Clark and 
Co.) fully maintain the average of excellence which they have attained in 
former years, is to say all that needs be said, or indeed can be said. It 
is impossible to characterize in any distinctive way such a multitude of 
miscellanies. It is as gratifying, as it is amazing, to think of the mass of 
wholesome, vigorous, useful literature which month by month is cir- 
culated among myriads of readers ;—History and fiction, biography and 
story, sermon and poetry, domestic economy and technical instruction, 
reading for all classes of mind and circumstance, strong enough for 
philosophers and simple enough for babes, to which the most gifted of 
our writers contribute. The demand seems unlimited—many of these 
periodicals circulate almost fabulous numbers—and Messrs. King 
announce another, the Day of Rest, which is to vie in quality with the 
best of them. Thank God, we say, for such a plentiful sowing of seeds 
of intelligent, manly, and religious character. The strength and glory of 
a people are indicated, and largely constituted by it. Perhaps more 
influence is exerted on character by such literature than by the best 
books+of the year.—The Congregationalist and the Christian Family 
(Hodder and Stoughton), and The Christian Age (R. D. Dickenson), have 
each completed the first year of its existence, and have all justified 
their right to live by the strength of their life. The Congregationalist 
has contained a succession of very able papers, reflecting month by 
month the highest thought of Nonconformists in connection with the 
reat questions of the day. Such a magazine is really essential, if the 
ife of a denomination is to be intelligent and concerted—and it could 
not be in abler or wiser hands. The Christian Family provides more 
devotionel matter for household Sunday reading, and is well sustained. 
The Christian Age has its speciality in its reproduction of transatlantic 
religious literature. The Preacher's Lantern, Vol. II. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is a miscellany for preachers in some respects unique; few 
men have read more than its editor, or use their reading in a more 
affluent way. Sermons, Sermonets, Expositions, Sketches of Model 
Preachers, &c., make up arich and diversified volume. 

Sampson Low anv Co.—It may be that French vivacity unduly 
reacts upon us after a long course of English gravity; but we 
are inclined to give the palm of children’s Christmas books this 
year to Frenchmen, of which we notice three in the order of their 
merit. The first, by M. Jutzs Sanpzav, of the French Academy, 
who, in Seagull Rock, translated by Ropert Brack, M.A., has given 
us a delicious volume of adventure, humour, and story-telling, admirably 
illustrated by Messrs. E. Bayard and Ferat. A little French boy, 
staying on the coast of Normandy, with his mother, gets into a boat 
on the shore with eleven companions. They drift out to sea, and 
Robinson Crusoe-wise are stranded on Sea Gull Rock, a few miles from 
shore, where they escape the rising tide, by climbing, and pass the night 
on the summit of the rock, telling stories aloud, to keep their courage up. 
Anything more exquisite than the mélange of subdued extravagance, 
humour, and tender sentiment which M. Sandeau has produced can 
scarcely be imagined. Once or twice the former passes into a reference 
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more tolerated in France than in England ; nor can we well imagine stories 
such as these told by boys of ten. The danger is lest the book should 
make boys enamoured of the sea, like the hero. Even Mark’s night of 
peril and fear could not cure him.—T'wenty Thousand Miles under the 
Seas, translated from the French of Jutzs Verne. The great skill of 
the writer is shown in the prosaic matter of fact De Foe kind of way in 
which the teller of the story, Professor Aronnax, a French scientific 
man, is led to embark at New York, in the Abraham Lincoln, on a 
scientific exploring expedition, sent out in search of the sea serpent— 
whose existence the Cunard steamer Scotia and other witnesses 
are made to attest—finds it, and is washed overbeard, when he 
finds himself, with two of the crew, on board a mysterious 
cigar-built craft, which can sail under water, and through hulls of 
ships, go anywhere, and do anything. Once launched in this mystic 
and wonderful craft—which is supplied with compressed air, and in which 
was a library of 12,000 volumes and a museum—for a voyage of 20,000 
miles, it is easy to imagine what marvels of the deep a clever, scientific 
romancer will introduce. The book is cramful of the romance of science, 
mechanical and natural, possible and impossible. A hunting expedition 
at the bottom of the sea is but one suggestion of the marvellous things 
in nature that imaginative science enables the adventurers to see. It is 
a book of marvellous power, in which science and the wildest imagination 
hold equal place. We are almost ashamed to think howmuch it has excited 
Gh-- ibrihkene: the Adventures of three Englishmen and three Russians 
in South Africa, by Jutzes Verne, translated from the French, with 
numerous illustrations, is also a scientific romance. The English and 
Russian Government appoint a joint commission, to measure an are of 


‘meridian in South Africa. They have a famous hunter to guide them, 


and experience adventures and wonders of all kinds, their different 
nationalities contributing various elements of sport. The serio-comic 
vein of the writer is admirable. There is a matter of fact tone about 
the most stupendous adventures that might deceive even old reviewers. 
Think of a philosopher fasting four days without knowing it, and puzzling 
his brain about an error in logarithms, when about to be gulphed down by 
an alligator. In romantic imagination the French beat us hollow.— 
Shawl Traps, a second series of ‘Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag,’ by Lovisa M. 
Aucorr. The author of ‘Little Women’ will not easily tire youn 

folks of Aunt Jo. To write about her is Miss Alcott’s fate—to whic 

she says she is drawn as bya fascination. This charming little book is a 
reminiscence of travel in Brittany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
London. Under the guide of Miss Pare the sights are seen, while Miss 
Alcott’s pen describes them and sets them in a framework of graceful per- 
sonal history and dialogue.—Marigold Manor ; or Mischief and Merry- 
making. by ANarLa Wanrine. We agree with the editor of this story, 
that in these days of competitive examinations run mad there is danger 
that the intellect of our young people will be cultured rather than the 
heart, and Marigold Manor has been written for the gee gor de showing 
the vast importance of educating the moral nature of children, and 


adapting restraint and guidance, &c., to their individual peculiarities. 
The aim is doubtless a good.one, but it does not seem to us to be worked 
out in the story with much of either skill or power. 

Macmittan anp Co.—Tales at Tea-Time. Fairy Stories. By E. H. 
Kyatcusuti-Huerssen, M.P. Illustrated by Wiliam Brunton. We 
should like to know whether Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen maintains his 
intercourse with the fairies at the Colonial Office. If so, what depart- 
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ment of office duty is specially favourable to them; whether, too, they 
come when Parliament breaks up, or whether their visits are inter- 
mittent all the year round. Whether, for instance, when Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, after a baiting in the House, disappears behind the 
Speaker’s chair, it is to be understood that he is going to a rendezvous 
with the fairies in the library. We know that nothing disturbs the 
Premier’s sound sleep ; that no political worry or incubating speech ever 
hindered a quarter of an hour’s rest. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is more 
to be envied ; he does not sleep obliviously, he dreams in fairyland, and, 
what is better, every year he gives us the result. Clearly the fairies 
are not tiring of him, for this year’s volume is as bright and clever as 
any of its predecessors. Notwithstanding a-member-of-Parliamentish 
onderousness now and then perceptible, comical imaginations come to 
tien. The rubicund protuberances that he sees on the Tory benches 
suggest a ludicrous ‘ pea-green nose ;’ Mr. D’Israeli’s following, perhaps, 
‘theBoy witha Tail;’ the struggle between Prussia and France, ‘The War 
in Dolldom;’ the vanity of politics, ‘The Search after Happiness ;’ and 
Mr. Gladstone’s optimism, ‘ The man who made the best of everything.’ 
Whatever their inspiration, all juvenilesinto whoselucky handshisChrist- 
mas book comes will thank him forit, none the less that his stories have a 
cast of mature thought and feeling about them. His grotesque concep- 
tions have been deliciously reproduced in Brunton’s illustrations. 
When will Mr. Lowe give us a book of fairy tales, and tell us what is 
thought in fairydom about taxing lucifer matches, and about Schedule 
D?—In the Golden Shell: a Story of Palermo. By Linpa Mazrint1. 
A pleasant little book of Sicilian Travels, framed as a story. The 
scene is the Conca d’Oro, the beautiful valley of Palermo, in which little 
Lina spends a winter. Information about southern life is very charmingly 
given, and the family is united by the arrival of uncle George and little 
Emily, and lived together happy ever after.— Ribbon Stories. By Lady 
Barxer. Illustrated by C.O. Murray. Ethel is an imaginative little 
girl, who lived in a great lonely house. Thrown very much upon her 
own reasoning, she did not care much for her brother's ferrets or pet 
snakes; but told herself stories—ribbon stories she called them, for she 
manipulated a piece of bright blue ribbon, and had a fancy that the 
stories came out of it. When they did not come so readily she 
thought the ribbon was stupid. She told her stories alone, but did 
not mind -.: overheard. This is the — of some of them by 
an auditor. The fancy is a pretty one, and is true to child-nature. 
The stories are graceful and clever, and full of fun and fancy.— 
P’s and Q’s; or the Question of Putting Upon. By Cuartorre 
M. Yonex. Paulina thinks she is ‘put upon’ whenever she has 
to do what she does not like. She thinks temptation is ‘a long 
‘word used by cross people to prevent one from enjoying one’s 
‘self.’ Brother Horace, who sometimes prevaricates, and her two half- 
sisters, try her very much, and she has many tribulations. At length, 
however, she comes to see things aright. Miss Yonge depicts the 
family circle with delicacy and beauty. Her stories would be better 
with just a little less of churchy goodness, and a little more of human 
nature in them, especially of its hearty humour; but she writes 
very charmingly, and always with high purpose.— Zhe History of 
Prince Perrypets: a Fairy Tale. By Lovisa KnatcuBurti-Hverssen. 
With eight illustrations. By W. Wizcanp. New edition. Of the 
manifold fancies of this jovial little fairy tale—Perrypet’s adven- 
tures with the fireman; the dancing forest ; Perrypet’s fight with the 
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oak; the transformed animals; the old flower man ; Perrypet’s adven- 
tures in the tree among the flowers; Mother Hail and her twenty-four 
dreadful faces ; the five hundred serpents; and the way in which hail is 
made; the stitches of the world; the pond and the mannikins; the 
magical cave and its king, we will only say read them. They will 
delight grandfather and grandchild alike. The story overflows 
with fun and cleverness.—Zhe Good Voices: a Child’s Guide to the 
Bible. By the Rev. Epwin A. Apsorr. These ‘Good Voices,’ utter- 
ing God’s thoughts to little children, and telling them something of Him- 
self, are murmured by the clouds and leaves, are heard amid the stars, 
and are supposed to be the articulate utterance of pain and pleasure, of 
life and death, above all, of God’s great messengers, from the earl 
pres and prophets to our loving Lord. The words are few an 

tly chosen. Each little chapter is preceded by an illustration, which 
is itself a concrete exposition of the main theme under discussion, and 
is terminated with an allegoric symbol, chosen with fine taste, and ve 
daintily executed. We have never seen anything more beautiful in its 
way, and we only regret that from our point of view the doctrine is so 
meagre aud vague. We think also that in point both of accuracy and good 
taste Mr. Abbott fails, when he says in aaemes to one of the miracles of 
our Lord, ‘ Jesus was in a church teaching, and there were a er many 
clergymen with Him.’ This is in reference to the healing of the para- 
lytic, which St. Mark distinctly tells us took place in a house.—The 
Runaway: a Story for the Young. By the author of ‘Mrs. Jer- 
mingham’s Journal.’ This little story will delight many who are 
no longer young by its sprightly writing and the naive character of 
‘the Runaway,’ an elfishly clever child, who escapes from the trammels of 
school, and induces ‘ Clarice,’ a demure girl of a romantic turn, to hide 
her in her home, though they are strangers to each other. This decep- 
tion entails endless troubles on all the household. When at last 
mysteries are cleared up, the girls have learnt that straightforwardness 
and candour in all things will avoid a world of trials, and many heart- 
aches. 

GRIFFITH AND Farran.—Sagas from the Far East ; or Kalmouk and 
Mongolian Traditionary Tales. With Historical Preface and Expla- 
natory Notes. By the author of ‘ Patrafias,’ ‘Household Stories from 
the Land of Hofer,’ &c. This is a juvenile book only in the sense in 
which the ‘Arabian Nights’ and ‘Tales of the Genii’ are. To thinkers 
and scholars comparative mythology has a great ethnological and philoso- 
phical interest. The myths of a people are the concrete forms of its 
earliest thought, its religious faith, its philosophy, and its science. Like 
language, too, they are indications of affinity. For the most part these 
myths appear for the first time in an English form. As the translator 
justly observes, their exact reproduction is impossible. A new langua 
implies some necessary modification both of thought and feeling ; but he 
has resisted these as much as possible. There aretwo groups. The first, 
‘The Well-and-Wise-Walking Khan,’ is of Kalmuck and Mongolian 
origin, although the translator thinks that the germs are to be traced 
to an Indian source; and the ‘ Ardschi-Bordschi, and Vickrama- 
ditja’s throne,’ which he thinks is of Indian, or rather of Iranian 
origin, but which is probably a Mongolian —— of Hindoo stories, 
This is an epical ‘Saga,’ or collection of stories of an heroic cha- 


cter, grow in ular thought, under the name of Vickraméditja, 
e son of a Brahman named Kandrasannan. The 
collection occupies the border-land of legend and history, the elements of 
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which cannot be distinguished. All that is known about it is told in the 
valuable and learned introduction which the translator prefixes to the 
‘Saga.’ The stories themselves are such as the ‘ Arabian Nights’ have 
ia us familiar with. Apparently they are designed simply for amuse- 
ment, with, however, porastanally a slight moral p se—reverence for 
the wise ancients, for instance. It is curious that almost the only per- 
manent mark of Mahometan influence upon the social habits of India is 
the yashmak, or veil which women wear out of doors. A Thibetian 
king compelled women, when they appeared in public, to smear their 
faces with a hideous black pigment, to counteract the effects of their 
charms. Strange to say, the piety of the women accepted it. In some 
places the custom still obtains. The questions connected with compara- 
tive mythology, which this valuable collection suggests, cannot be 
entered upon here. A further account of them may be found in Pro- 
fessor Gubernatis’ important work on ‘ Zoological Mythology,’ of which 
we hope to give some account in our next number. ts mean- 
. while, while our young friends will rejoice in this addition to their 
Oriental romance, grave men will feel that the translator has laid 
them under a great obligation, more especially by the learned prole- 
gomena and notes which aeqegeny the translation.—Swift and 
Sure, or the Career of Two Brothers. By ALFRED Ewes, With illus- 
trations by John Lawson. The title of this book sufficiently indicates 
its character—too plainly, indeed, for it tells us ‘how it ends,’ before 
we begin. Swift brilliant Gerald comes to grief; steady and industrious 
Fred wins character and fortune. It says for the story more than any- 
thing that we could say, that, nothwithstanding this, the interest is sus- 
tained throughout. It is a clever, well written story. 

Rexicious Tract Socizry.—The Home and the Synagogue of the 
modern Jew. The author first shows what a vast difference exists 
between the Jewish religion of the present day and that of the 
Old Testament, the former being so burdened with superstitious fables 
from the Talmud, and by precept and commandments unknown in 
Mosaic law. In succeeding chapters we have careful descriptions of 
the state of the Jews in the East, coupling with each group accounts 
of some distinctive religious observance or custom. It is a very instruc- 
tive and interesting little book.—Miriam Rosenbaum. By Dr. Epers- 
HEIM. An interesting little story, illustrating the bitter hatred with 
which the Jews regard an apostate from their faith. Miriam’s persecu- 
tions by her family in a village of Silesia are vividly and pathetically 
described, and in the end we find her Christian love and prayer- 
ful wisdom winning over the rest of her family to a loving trust 
in the Saviour.—Margaret’s Choice. By the author of ‘ Lost 
Cities brought to Light.’ A well written religious novel, designed 
to assist young people in the choice of a home and a companion for life, 
by putting in contrast the self-denying character of Margaret and the 
self-indulgence of Isabel, who marries a rich worldly man, vainly hoping 
that she will soon win him over to what is good. .Of course she fails, 
while Margaret’s trials result in a home life rich in happiness—the 
legitimate issue of her wise self-discipline.—The Days of the Cattle 
Plague. By Mrs. Prosszr- An interesting study showing the ‘ sweet 
uses of adversity,’ which comes in the form of the cattle plague. If the 
effects were generally as beneficial in the development of self-denial as 
they are here depicted, the murrain, like many other afflictions, would be 
a blessing in disguise. We do not in real life often find wealthy men 
leaving theirmoney togive sufferers afresh start when the lessons of adver- 
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sity shall have been learnt.— Tales of Heroes and Great Men of Old. By 
the author of ‘ Stories and Pictures from Church History.’ Fourteen of 
the old myths of Grecian poetry and legend, fairly told. The rich moral 
lessons which many of these stories are made to exhibit—‘ the beauty of 
‘self-sacrifice, the sacredness of duty, the claims which our fellow-men 
‘have upon us, the nobleness of courage, of patriotism, of fidelity to 
‘truth,’ are well wrought out, and would have been better had the 
attempt at Christian moralizing been spared ; while the rich imaginative 
element which for twenty-five centuries has charmed the civilized world 
affords a beautiful and fascinating vehicle, of which the author has 
availed himself with wisdom and good taste. The illustrations are very 
beautifully done.—Scenes in Old London. By the author of ‘Fuel for 
our Fires.’ The title sufficiently describes the book. Children are never 
tired of St. Paul’s and its cross, Smithfield and its martyrs, the great 
Plague and the great Fire. The story of these is simply and effec- 
tively told.— Rambles and Adventures in the Wilds of the West. By 
CatHgentne C. Hoptey. Pleasant descriptions of life in the prairies 
and unsettled regions of the North American continent, including a visit 
to Florida, and an account of life in Ohitona, a wild part of Southern 
Ohio.— Faithful but not Famous. A historical tale by the author of 
‘Soldier Fritz.’ A tale intended to exhibit the origin and early pro- 
gress of Protestantism in Rome, the main events and the principal charac- 
ters of the story being strictly historical, Guillaume Farel and Dr. Lefévre, 
of the Sorbonne, being the chief personages. France was really more 
nearly Protestant than any country of Europe. While Luther and 
Zwingle were yet unenlightened, Lelivw, like our own Cambridge 
reformers, was preaching justification by faith. The story closes with 
the dawn of the Reformation—Daniel, Statesmen and Prophet. 
A sensible and scholarly exposition of the history and position of 
Daniel, written with equal care and vigour, and eminently popular. 
The Tract Society has not produced a more excellent or useful 
book of its class. The problems involved in the book of Daniel are very 
difficult. They are here judiciously dealt with in the light of the most 
recent literature and discovery. 

CassELL, Petter, aNnD GaLpIn.—Threads of Knowledge drawn from a 
Cambric Handkerchief, a Brussels Carpet, a Print Dress, a Kid Glove, a 
Sheet of Paper. By Anniz Carzy. This little book is written in the 
dialogue form, and the juvenile interlocutors astonish one by their 
sapient remarks and elevated appreciation of their loving instructress. 

owever, these ‘threads of knowledge’ are skilfully unravelled and 
traced to their source.—The Little Folks’ History of England, by Isa 
Crate Knox, is very fairly done. The style is simple and terse. A 
well-selected anecdote now and then conveys the spirit of an incident, 
although two anecdotes in the one page devoted to the battle of 
Waterloo are a little disproportionate. ‘The spirit is liberal and fair, and 
the little book will interest young people, and be a boon to their teachers. 
—Children’s Services. A book of pictorial family worship. Illustrated 
with nearly three hundred engravings. By the author of ‘ Expositions 
of the Cartoons of Raphael.’ The compiler of this attractive volume has 
hit upon avery happy idea. A book of family worship for homes in 
which there are litven was a great desideratum, and it is well 


supplied. Some sixty services are provided for, a hymn, a short portion 
of Seripture, and a prayer constituting each. The difficulty of composin 
prayers that are at once simple and natural has been overcome wit 
comparatively great success. ‘The illustrations, as might be expected 
from the editor’s artistic taste, are well selected. 
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Nisset anv Co.—Moray; a tale of Highland Life. This simple, 
beautiful tale of Highland life and piety is evidently written b 
one thoroughly familiar with the verge of moor and forest whic 
is so uaaiilsiatiy described, and with the phases of life so vividly 
portrayed. The strong friendship which grows up between the 
‘wee golden-haired leddy,’ Blanche Clifford, and the black-eyed wild 
Highland girl, Moray, is beautifully sketched. The religious teach. 
ing of the narrative grows out of, and is a part of it, and the simple 
story of the love and life and death of Jesus, with all its mighty 

ower to elevate and purify and soothe and save, is well brought out 
in several of the widely varying characters who play their part in the 
narrative. We hope that Miss Proper is not introduced as a typical 
governess. 

Srranan anv Co.—Sleepy Hollow and other Stories for Children. 
By Eustace R. Conver, M.A. Mr. Conder has most happily hit the 
medium between story telling and moralizing. Nothing can be more 
delightful than his allegorical imaginings; nothing more subtle and 
spiritual than his undertone of earnest meaning. The youngest will 
enjoy the exuberant fun; the oldest the wisdom which it holds in 
solution. The ‘ Little story,’ for example, amusingly grows in the telling 
from a glowworm to a city on fire. Both the tales and the verses have 
a fine scholarly finish, combined with delicious simplicity. It is a very 
charming book.—Chances and Changes ; Stories of the Past and Present. 
By Beatrice Atsacer Jovurpain. Half a dozen stories,—the first 
and longest of which gives its name to the book,—not so good as they 
might be. They are sometimes a little dull; notwithstanding, perhaps, 
because of, the melodramatic element in them. ‘The English Girl in 
France,’ a kind of historical romance, is one of the best. We prefer the 
illustrations, which are very good, to the stories, which are middling. 

Hopper anv Stoventon.—Talking to the Children. By ALEXANDER 
Mactgop, D.D. A series of admirable addresses on religious subjects 
abounding with anecdote and narrative, and expressed with a happy art 
of strong simplicity. It is enough to say of it that it is the talk of a 
strong wise man. 

T. Nxetson anv Sons.—Sketches of Natural History; or, Songs of 
Animal Life. Written by Mary Howirt, and illustrated with upwards 
of one hundred drawings by H. Giacomelli. Messrs. Nelson and Sons 
are evidently pleased with this exquisite book, and well they may be! 
Mary Howitt’s sweet, bright, healthy ballads throw a halo round the 
wondous and beautiful life of animals, the ——- and poetry of which 
we are somewhat slow to appreciate. She has perhaps a trick of con- 
ferring a kind of individuality upon a whole genus, elephant or stormy 
petrel, coot or gull, and of thus practically exaggerating the self-con- 
sciousness of our humble friends; but the moral is always high and 
fine. Signor Giacomelli has illustrated these poems with amazing 
ability. is drawings are poems in themselves, of exceeding grace and 
beauty. Not one is a failure. Fox and dormouse, heron and dragon- 
fly, parrot and falcon, are all touched with equal delicacy and truth. 
This is one of the most fascinating gift books we remember ever to have 
seen. It cannot fail to delight all who are fortunate enough to receive 
it.— Life in the Primeval World, from Mennier’s ‘ Les Animaux 
d’autrefois. By W. H. Davenport Apams, author of ‘ The buried cities 
of Campania.’ This comprehensive little work—which is illustrated 
with admirable woodcuts—describes the natural history of the primeval 
world. In nine sections the mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, articulate 
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molluses, radiata, protozva, and prehistoric man are treated of with much 
succinctness, and with references to the best authorities. The very 
beautiful illustrations are such as we now are accustomed to expect from 
this firm.—The City of Nocross, and its famous Physician. By A.L.O.E. 
Young readers will be glad to find that A.L.O.E. cannot help writing 
books. She has now taken a bold flight, and added a chapter to the 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; perhaps it would be more exact to say an appendix. 
Nocross is the village of morality where a famous Dr. Smoothaway 
dwells and Mr. Lovease preaches. ‘ Essence of the forbidden fruit’ is one 
of the Doctor’s medicines, and is his regimen to rid people of troublesome 
scruples. Madam a la Mode, Dives, the Prodigal, Broken Resolutions, 
&e., are among his patients. The allegory is ingenious, and the telling 
simple and effective. It suffers, however, from the perpetual remi- 
niscence of the Pilgrim. 

Jackson, anp Work; or, Faithfulness 
in Little Things. A Story for Girls. By Mary E. Surerey. It 
is intended to show how much good may be done, how much suffering 
relieved, and how much useful work accomplished even by a little 
child whose heart is set upon acts of kindness, whose hands are 
ready ‘whatsoever they find,’ to ‘do it with their might.—Not For- 
saken; or, the old House in the City. By Aanes G1iBERNE. A touch- 
ing story, the prime lessson of which is that God will not forsake 
those who put their trust in Him. It is well written, and contains 
many true and beautiful things—Busy Bee; or the Adventures and 
Misadventures of Bessie Allen. By the author of the ‘Great Birthday.’ 
With twenty-two illustrations by Detarttz. This is a very taking book 
for little folks, and will show them that they may be as Bessie Allen 
sometimes was, rather too ‘busy,’ and that if they want to avoid her 
misadventures, they must beware of imitating her meddlesome ways. 
Messrs. Seeley’s publications for young people are generally well illus- 
trated, and in this volume the engravings are numerous, well executed, 
and really illustrative—The New Year's Bargain. By Susan CooLepeE. 
With illustrations by Appiz Lepcarp. A charming little book rather 
out of the ordinary groove, in a semi-ailegorical style, somewhat after 
the fashion of German tales, and written with much grace and naiveté. 
It is sure to be a favourite with the little ones.—Stories for Workers, 
by the author of ‘Copsley Annals,’ &c., are half a dozen missionary 
stories, inculeating Christian work for its own sake, as distinguished 
from showy endeavour or mere success. It is a subtle lesson which 
many of the elders fail to learn, but there is none the less need 
to inculcate it upon children, which is here well and wisely done. 
—Little Mother is a pretty and effective story for a little child, setting 
forth the imperious claims of the new baby upon the love and privileges 
hitherto monopolized by the other children, and the ministry of happi- 
ness which it brings. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Joun Tutxocn, D.D., &e. Two 
vols. Blackwood and Sons. 


Dr. Tulloch has hit upon a vein of historico-theology, not only in 
sympathy with his own type of thought, but hitherto unwrought in any 
complete or formal way. As in the natural sciences, there is a correla- 
tion of schools of theological thought; they are interdependent, and 
NO. 
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shade off into each other imperceptibly. The attempt to isolate any one 
for independent analysis and estimate is like endeavouring to separate 
a single strand of a rope. The most satisfactory treatment is to take 
the entire breadth of contemporary thought, and endeavour to present it 
in its mutual relations and simultaneous development; only, avs longa, vita 
brevis, the difficulty felt in science and history is felt no less in theology 
and philosophy. It is a practical necessity for each student to select his 
department of study and exposition. It is the fate of every ‘via media,’ 
with its qualifications and moderation, to be overlooked in the vehement 
advocacy of its extremes. Thus, in the history of English theology, the 
chief attention of students has been devoted to the antagonistic schools 
of Anglicanism on the one hand, and Puritanism on the other. The 
names and opinions of the writers included in the Library of Anglican 
Theology on the one hand, and the publications of the Parker Society on 
the other, are familiar to every one who knows anything of English 
ecclesiastical history. Comparatively few, however, know much about 
the leaders of the intermediate school, of whom Dr. Tulloch has here 
iven an account. The names of Lord Falkland, John Hales, William 
hillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, Edward Stillingfleet, ee eco Whichcote, 
John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, Culverwell, and others, are, 
of course, known to all educated Englishmen, and, perhaps, concerning 
some three or four of them, something more than their names ; but it is 
safe to affirm that the great majority of even fairly instructed people 
know nothing about their exact position in the history of English theology. 
While few are ignorant of the opinions of Cranmer and Latimer, of Laud 
and Andrewes, of Bishop Hall and Jackson, Howe and Owen, those of 
the leaders of the intermediate or rational school are known very 
vaguely—only just enough to hinder the su eo that Hales was a 
high Anglican, or John Smith a Puritan. e history of this distinct 
element of English theological thought therefore, presented as it is by 
Dr. Tulloch with great care and skill, and with a scholarly acquaintance 
and a scrupulous regard to the modifying influences on either side of it, 
is a real contribution to our knowledge of English theology and church 
history ; while the literary ability with which distinctive traits of cha- 
racter are seized, and lines of thought are discriminated and traced, the 
clearness of the thought, the candour of the statement, and the beauty of 
the style, will go far to give the work a place among our standard 
histories. It is a contribution to literature as well as to theology. 

The real value of such a history depends upon the spirit in which it is 
written. Moderation or rationalism may be simply anti-supernaturalism 
or anti-spiritualism—theology reduced to intellectual speculation, religion 
to mere ethics. Naturally enough, the sympathies of both these schools 
are with rational theology, mainly as antagonistic to either sacra- 
mentarianism or spiritualism. Dr. Tulloch, however, while unmistakeably 
of the ‘Broad Church’ school, is nevertheless most reverent and 
spiritual in speaking of revealed and Christian truths. He holds firmly 
by the fundamental revelations of the Bible, and forces us to the con- 
clusion that, like his heroes, his rejection of extreme Anglicanism on the 
one hand, and of extreme Puritanism on the other, is the result of calm 
measured judgments and of broad spiritual sympathies. Hardly can it 
be questioned by any candid mind that whatever the truths held by 
either of the two great parties, they were after pushed to extremes and 
formulated in fanatical and erroneous ways. It is no disparagement of 
the evangelical truths for which Puritanism did such noble battle, to say 
that the logical developments of Puritan theology, both on its Calvinistic 
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and its Arminian side, have been extreme, and therefore erroneous. 
Logie in spiritua! truths takes no account of the qualifying things that 
traverse it. We may do honour to the noble piety, the manly spirituality, 
the indomitable courage, the martyr fidelity to truth and freedom of 
English Puritanism, to the work which it only could have achieved, and 
to the salvation which it chiefly wrought for the English people, without 
endorsing either the Calvinism of the Lambeth Articles or the Armin 
ianism of John Goodwin. ‘Traditional reverence becomes a snare and 
a mischief when it feels bound to endorse defects as well as excellencies, 
the ‘ wart’ as well as the noble countenance. On the whole, Dr. Tulloch 
has discussed theological ideas with solicitous reverence, and has held the 
scales with scrupulous fairness. 

Dr. Tulloch traces the history of two distinct lines of liberal thought. 
The first was distinctively an ecclesiastical, the second a theological 
liberalism. The former sought to qualify the ecclesiastical exclusiveness 
and intolerance of Anglicanism on the one hand, and of Puritanism on 
the other. The great aim of Falkland, Hales, Chillingworth, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Stillingfleet was to reduce extreme theories of the jus 
divinum in Church government; they maintained that the true idea of the 
Church is spiritual and not ritual, that it consists in certain varieties of 
faith and worship rather than in any formal unities of creed or order. 
Like the modern Broad Church party in the}Established Church, their 
idea was comprehension, and not exclusion. But connecting this breadth 
of sympathy with the notion of an Established Church, they were in 
danger of the error into which their modern representatives have fallen— 
viz., Of destroying the missionary character of the Church, and of 
subordinating truth to organization; whereas the true method of real- 
izing what is beyond all question the obligation of spiritual brotherhood 
is fraternal co-operation and mutual sympathy among men and churches 
of diverse opinions and forms, not the inclusion of all varieties of opinion 
in one organization. They, however, were wise and measured in their 
advocacy. They seem to have held the acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed 
as a sufficient bond of faith, and unquestionably did great service in 
moderating extreme views. 

The second development was of a deeper and more spiritual character ; 
it was excited not by ecclesiastical so much as by theological con- 
= and brought philosophical thought to bear upon theological 

ogmas. 

he result was a qualification of extreme theological positions—those 
of Sacramentarian Anglicans on the one hand, and of Calvinistic and 
Arminian Puritans on the other; and, on the whole, the result was 
probably nearer to God’s truth than either ; the danger being in an undue 
subordination cf Divine mysteries and dogmas to the verifying tests of 
reason. Here, again, the question of truth and error is entirely one of 
degree. The representative names of this theological school are Which- 
cote, John Smith, Ralph Cudworth, and Henry More. Collectively, 
they are known as the Cambridge Platonists; and they dealt chiefly with 
the Deism and Atheism of their day, vindicating the great truths of 
revelation against its various negations. Dr. Tulloch’s method is, 
in a series of biographical chapters, to sketch the history and give a 
summary of the opinions and relative position of each of the names we 
have mentioned, with chapters presenting a comprehensive summary of 
the general course and seatians of the theological thought of which they 
wererepresentatives. Our limits forbid any detailed reference or criticism. 
We have thought it better thus generally to describe and characterize 
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the work. It is in every respect most masterly. Ample scholarship, 
well-disciplined powers, catholic sympathies, and a masculine eloquence, 

ive it a high place among modern contributions to theological science. 
ft is a work of which any church might be proud. 


The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ; being the Cunningham 
Lecture 1870 and 1871. By James Watxer, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The author of these lectures, almost immediately after he had delivered 
them, was laid aside from work of every kind, and was unable even to cor- 
rect the proof sheets of this interesting volume. It had been Dr. Walker's 
intention to add four lectures to the six which he had delivered, and to have 
appended illustrative notes. The learned and zealous friends who have 
undertaken the duty of preparing the work for the Press have frustrated 
this excellent design. We have before us, therefore, a truncated if not 
unfinished work; nevertheless, the volume is one of much interest. The 
first lecture is entitled ‘A Survey of the Field,’ and gives a brief but vivid 
sketch of Scottish theologians from John Knox to Maclaurin and Adam 
Gib. The short biographical sketches, the sharp theological characteriza- 
tion of many astonishing details of intellectual toil and success, might 
entitle the author to a high place among the historians of literature. 
Perhaps his most graphic sketch is that of Samuel Rutherford—best 
known by his letters—which Dr. Walker appraises with moderation and 
good taste; and which, though they may be condemned as offending 
against sacred propriety, have yet won for themselves a place beside 
such works as Augustine’s ‘Contessions’ or the ‘ De imitatione Christi.’ 
Yet Rutherford was greater as a theologian than as a practical divine ; 
and in his great works entitled ‘ Exercitationes’ and ‘ De Providentia,’ 
our author says quite truly, ‘itis impossible not to admire the marvellous 
‘keenness of his mind, and the alertness with which he flashes through 
‘ the maze of logical distinctions, now crossing swords with Bellarmine, 
‘ now striking hard at Suarez, now, as he thinks, laying Arminius low.’ 
The extraordinary fertility of Rutherford’s pen, his bold tresh penetrating 
genius, and his profound scholastic learning, did not prevent his being 
‘ the fiercest of church leaders and the most devout of saints,’ the greatest 
figure amongst Scotch theologians. Another prodigy of learning and of 
zeal was the popular preacher John Livingstone, who is said on one 
occasion to have converted a thousand souls by a single discourse,and 
who, nevertheless, was one of the greatest scholars and linguists of his 
time. The sketch of Thomas Boston is profoundly telling—at once 
the best Hebrew scholar in Scotland, aud the freshest and most powerful 
of Scottish theologians. . 

In the lecture on the Atonement, the chief interest consists in the 
unmistakeable evidence brought out by Dr., Walker, of the hold which the 
doctrine of particular redemption had upon Scottish theology. He shows 
that ‘the Marrow of Modern Divinity,’ which was condemned by the 
General Assembly for advocating the opposite view, was entirely mis- 
conceived by the Assembly, and he follows the discussion of the extent 
of the Atonement through several great crises of the history of the 
Scottish Church. Dr. Walker closes his lecture on ‘ Predestination and 
Providence’ with these words, ‘ Be it that sometimes they (the Scottish 
‘ theologians) went too far in their theories; let us not forget that it 
‘ sprung from their profound homage to the Supreme Power, their desire 
‘ to keep all His glories unstained, and that all through their speculation 
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‘ the ery of their inmost soul was after the Living God of Holiness, and 
‘ Light, and Love.’ 

It would be difficult to give in our brief space anything like a fair 
representation of the two lectures on ‘the Visible Church,’ and on 
‘the Headship of Christ.’ 

In the former, the author proves that the great theologians of Scotland 
held passionately the theory of a visible Catholic Church, separation from 
which was schism and treason to the royal prerogatives of Christ. They 
took the side of Augustine against the Donatists ; Montanists and Nova- 
tianists fell under their ban, and they obviously concéived the possibility 
of the whole Catholic Church of God, remodelled on the basis of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, excluding the Roman, Anglican, and Oriental Churches 
from all participation in church blessings ; but they coupled with this 
notion of the visible church the idea that faith does not belong to the 
essence of it, regeneracy and salvation are not essential to membership. 
It is rather remarkable that the Scotch Church should at a later period 
have come under conditions which appeared to justify very frequent 
separation. On this Dr. Walker comments with candour and clearness 
of thought. The Erastianism which was compatible with certain high 
views of the Headship of Christ would certainly have abundantly justified 
all that the Church of Rome ever did, when she made use of the civil 
power or secular arm to sustain her authority. 

The closing lecture on ‘ the Misrepresentations of Scottish Religion’ is 
exceedingly fair, temperate, and successful. Mr. Buckle, and other 
critics of Scotch character, theology, and social life, are convicted of the 
most profound ignorance and gross misrepresentation. The authority of 
the minister, the nature, significance, and frequency of excommunication, 
the degree to which speculative dogma has been substituted for the 
personal Christ, are all shown to have been misunderstood and ex- 
ype These pages glow with fervent and eloquent rejoinder to the 
cheap scorn and scurrilous satire poured out upon evangelical theology 
as it has been developed north of the Tweed. 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Epwarp 
Revss, Professor in the Theological Faculty, and in the 
Protestant Seminary of Strasburg. Translated by AnniIz 
Harwoop,.from the third edition, with a Preface and Notes 
by R. W. Daz, M.A. Vol. I. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The publishers are conferring upon English theological students a 

eat obligation by the publication of this important work. Professor 
| ane is an Evangelical Lutheran, mildly orthodox in his theology, but 
with a strong tendency to Liberalism. If the position of a less known 
man may be indicated by that of one well known, the name of Pressensé 
may, perhaps, suggest that of Reuss, only the former is the more 
orthodox. His tendencies, however, have been historical and ex- 
egetical rather than polemical or dogmatic, and by the learning, dis- 
crimination, and candour of his spirit he has won respect as a historical 
authority from men of schools widely different from his own. This work 
of M. Reuss is purely a historical exposition of Biblical theology. He 
does not demonstrate or vindicate; he simply relates. He justly dis- 
tinguishes between scholastic theology, or the science of theology which 
long ages of Christian thought have evolved, and Biblical theology, or 
the science of theology that is to be derived, and which a Christian of 
the second century might have derived from the statements of the Bible 
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alone. But it is almost impossible for a modern scholar to apply pure 
exegesis to Scripture, and not to bring to it the theological conceptions 
which are the product of the sum total of Christian thought. e can 

ive M. Reuss credit for only an honest attempt, and such attempts are 
invaluable, inasmuch as they subject remote results to the test of their 
primal source. Accordingly, M. Reuss attempts an exegetical analysis 
of Biblical ideas, that through this he may attain the true Christian 
synthesis. His method is first to examine the religious conditions of 

udaism at the time of our Lord’s appearing ; then to examine the per- 
sonal teaching of Christ concerning fundamental Christian ideas, such as 
the Kingdom of God, conversion, perfection, faith, the Son of Man and 
the Son of God, the Church, &.; and then to expound the beliefs and 
teachings of the Apostolic Church, presenting the principal phases of 
any sthed Church life in Palestine, the dispersion, and Gentile lands ; and 

hen treating of the rise of theology, the conception of liberty, Judaism, 
Paganism, and Gnosticism, &c. The fourth book contains ‘a thorough 
‘ investigation of the various documents in which the Apostolic teaching 
‘has come down to us.’ Its chapters are designated ‘ Exegesis,’ ‘The 
Last Times,’ ‘The Revelation,’ ‘ The Christ,’ ‘The Angels,’ ‘ Salvation,’ 
‘The Epistle of James.’ The second volume of the original, not yet 
translated, contains three more books, and treats of the Pauline theology, 
the transitional theology, and the Johannine theology, and is the most 
original and masterly part of the work. This comprehensive plan is 
filled up in a most masterly way. Extensive and exact scholarship, a 
discriminating and sober judgment, a reverent feeling, and a pure 
historical spirit, combine to make M. Reuss one of the foremost of the 
few exegetes that French Protestantism possesses. 


Der Alte und der Neue Glaube. Ein Bekenntniss von Davin 
Frizpricu Strauss. Leipzig: Verlag vonS. Hirzer. 1872. 


Dr. Strauss’ last work seems designed to serve the double purpose of a 
vindication and a farewell. We do not know that he means it to be his 
final deliverance to the public, but it is written as if it were, and as if 
intended to be fitted to serve that purpose. He speaks in his preface of 
his nearly forty years of literary labour, and he tells the world—in the 
very intimation seeming to protest too much—that he has a conscience 
void of offence. He has done the work, he says, which his instincts and 
abilities led him to do, and he has laboured with honesty of purpose, 
though sometimes it may be with lack of due diligence. He is consequently 
not afraid to hear the admonition : ‘Give an account of thy stewardship, 
‘for thou may’st be no longer steward.’ Read in the light of what 
follows in the book which seeks to contrast ‘ the new faith’ with ‘ the old 
faith,’ the statement is a sufficiently melancholy one. The author of the 
‘Leben Jesu’ has now trodden the whole dreary round of scepticism, 
until at last he has come to be engulfed in the bottomless waters of 
Atheism. For, in truth, the results to which he leads us are no better 
than the blank and cheerless negation of a First Cause. The present 
system of things is the outcome of an eternal past that has gone circling 
on in the self-same round, the sum of existence being at no time greater 
or less than at another, and everything that becomes being the same 
that has ever been, only assuming new phases. The All, or the totality 
of existence in the universe, which somehow—though why, or how, 
cannot be explained on the principles of Dr. Strauss—is governed by or 
acts according to rational laws, is the sole object of our worship. Weare 
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bound to regard this mighty All with reverential submission, and resig- 
nation to the order it exemplifies, and of which we ourselves are parts, 
though why we should do so, or what there is to reverence, it is hard to 
see. Of course the hope of immortality is wholly cut off from humanity, 
along with the belief in a Personal God. To such cheerless and discon- 
solate issues is ‘the new faith’ driven. The ‘old faith’ is dismissed as 
wholly out of date, and unworthy of belief on the part of the cultivated 
few—the ‘we’ who represent the faith of the future. After discussing 
the points involved in the question, ‘Are we still Christians? which 
occupy the first part of the work, the author goes on to ask in the second, 
‘ Have we still any religion?’ which he essays to reply to in the affirma- 
tive by answering in the third section, ‘ How do we apprehend (or con- 
ceive of) the world?’ This leads on to the question in the last portion 
of the book, ‘ How do we order our lives?’ in which an attempt is made 
to supply a foundation for personal and social morality, and in which, 
we have, by the way, some interesting discussions of the problems of 
political science. The work is thus, as it is called, a ‘confession’—a 
confession of the faith or no-faith of ‘the cultivated minority,’ in whose 
name Dr. Strauss professes tospeak. And it is an attempted vindication 
of his own mission as an apostle of unbelief, by trying to prove that the 
dismal conclusions of Atheism are the only possible results of rational 
inquiry. The sole consolations which Dr. Strauss can offer as a substitute 
for the glorious hopes of the Gospel of Him who has ‘ brought life and 
immortality to light,’ are those of art, music, and poetry. But in truth 
the only rational conclusion from such views as are here unfolded is not 
to seek consolation in any such substitutes, but to fall back upon the old 
noes materialism, and say, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
ie. 


Die Geheimnisse des Glaubens. Von Lupwic ScuH@BEeRLein, 
Doctor der Philosophie und Theologie. Heidelberg: 
Winter. London: Asher. 


The work before us belongs to a school of theology of an earlier period 
rather than to any of the present time. In days like these it is almost 
presumptuous—at least so our men of science will say—to speak of the 
mysteries of faith at all. For these are the times of exact inquiry in all de- 
partments of life. Mysteries are no longer recognised ; = the results of 
science are admitted to be spoken of. Yet it is just in such days that the 
follies and superstitions of a degraded spiritualism are rampant ; thus prov- 
ing that man cannot live by bread alone, and that the thirst after and need 
of the invisible are deeply grounded in his nature. The sphere of faith is 
the invisible world, and this world, though we are in the midst of it, and its 
effects enter iuto the sphere of the visible, is a world by itself. Its life 
remains unseen, and therefore, as not subject to demonstration, it is a world 
of mysteries. But it is not in this general sense Dr. Scheberlein uses the 
term ‘the mysteries of faith.’ The mysteries with which he deals are 
those of the Divine Revelation which it hasbeen the missionof the Church 
to preserve and maintain. Hence, he treats them dogmatically, in the 
original sense of the word. SGA ; 

The great dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Miracles, the Holy Supper, Time and Eternity, Heaven and Earth, are the 
subjects handled, while the work is closed with a section on ‘ Christianity 
‘as the truth and completion of humanity.’ But though dealing with 
holy mysteries, Dr. Scheberlein does not merely assume them. He 
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shows their necessity. Faith is not a faculty, but a mode of spiritual 
character. And according to a man’s faith will be his beliefs regarding 
the fundamental mysteries of the invisible. There is a region behind and 
beneath all our’ knowledge, upon which all our knowledge rests. Drive 
inquiry to its furthest, and we come toa standstill, and are compelled to 
accept certain positions, taking them for granted. Even mathematics rest 
on axioms accepted as bearing their own warrant to the intellect. When 
the materialist says everything has come from matter, it is his faith and 
not his science that speaks. The absolute beginning of being cannot be 
grasped by the understanding. But every man will assert for it a begin- 
ning, according to his — disposition or character. Thus ‘love and 
‘humility lead the soul to the living God who has formed the world by 
‘His all-powerful Word, out of pure love.’ And the more science 
advances, the further it penetrates, the more will it prove that only the 
acceptance of a free creation by Divine love will solve all riddles. Science 
does not prove that the world was thus formed, the certainty of that is 
derived by the individual only from the depths of his own inner feeling ; 
but all that science does prove, will be found consistent with, and illumi- 
nated by that conviction. When the knowledge ‘that God Himself, in 
‘infinite love, has sent His Son in our flesh in order by His holy life to 
‘ destroy the power of sin, by suffering and death to atone for our guilt, 
‘and by His resurrection to make us partakers of everlasting life, the 
‘ announcement of this message of grace rings to the depths of man’s God- 
‘related soul ; he feels that it accords with the unfathomable love of God, 
‘and with unswerving confidence he exclaims, “That is what my soul 
‘needs; that frees me from all sorrow, and brings me joy which I sought 
‘in vain in other ways!’’’ 

Mysteries—the mysteries of faith which cannot be construed to the 
understanding and made plain to the thought—are thus essential to the 
life of the soul. The first mystery, the deepest, and yet that which is 
the only key that will solve the riddles of life and grace, is the Holy 
Trinity. It is a mystery, because we are unable to represent to ourselves 
the precise import of this conception of God’s nature; and yet it brings 
to us light and clearness in regard to other great truths. It is not a 
solitary riddle. It is the source and the foundation of the whole con- 
tents of Christianity, and in its light we see that God’s kingdom is the 
fruit of ‘a love which encircles with holy arms humanity and the world 
‘from eternity to eternity.’ We have not space, and it is not necessary, 
to enter further upon Dr. Scheberlein’s specific work. His treatment of 
the other great dogmas of the Christian faith is characterized by the 
same wealth of sanctified thought, the same affluence of Christian experi- 
ence, and the same spirit of Christian love which we find in the early part 
of the work. The style is worthy of the thought, and is peculiarly rich 
and persuasive. Weso much admire the book, and have found init so much 
to elevate and console, that we are only sorry we cannot accord to it un- 
qualified praise by stopping here. But we are compelled to add a word 
or two of a different character. Dr. Schwberlein has the faults as well 
as the virtues of the mystic. He has his penetrative insight, his devotion, 
his faith and love, and his rich fancy, but he has also his tendency to 
extend the realm of mystery beyond what is written. Thus we find in 
his handling of the Holy Supper all the faults of the high sacramentarian 
theorist. He maintains his views with power and originality, but it 
is a theory and not the teaching of Scripture which is his guide in what he 
says about the participation of the believer in the glorified corporeity of 
the Saviour, in and through the Supper. 
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The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A posthumous 
work by Gxorce Srewarp, Author of ‘ Mediatorial Sove- 
reignty,’ &c. T. and T. Clark. 1872. 


The mind and nature of George Steward were so rare and unworldly, 
his converse so sweet and so exalted, his manner of thinking so childlike 
and yet profound, his style of expression, when once he was tempted to 
dilate on the constant topic of his meditation, so swelling and uncon- 
sciously oratorical, that it is impossible to make those who never knew 
him, understand the enthusiasm with which his friends speak of him. 
His books and his marvellous table-talk only make a shadowy impres- 
sion upon a complete stranger. We imagine, however, that those who 
are familiar with his ‘memoirs,’ or have followed the high strain of the 
‘ Mediatorial Sovereignty,’ will turn with some eagerness to this pos- 
thumous volume. It did not receive the final revision of the author, 
but it was dictated by him to*the same sympathetic and accomplished 
amanuensis to whom we are indebted for the previous productions of 
Mr. Steward’s most remarkable intelligence. We do not think that 
exegesis was the author's forte. He did not condescend sufficiently to the 
laborious toil of the grammarian, the Biblical critic, or the philologist. 
Familiar with some of the great standard expositions, he was content to 
let the scholars wrangle and divide over the significance of a text; he 
knew what suited his own larger views of Scripture; he stated his view, 
and did not make the slightest pretension to or show of learning. The 
volume before us is not a commentary nor a series of discourses, but 
is accurately defined on its title-page. It is a masterly grasp of the 
argument of the great Epistle to the Hebrews as a whole. It does 
not closely follow the order even of the Apostolic evolution, for Mr. 
Steward, when seized with a great theme, like the ‘ Sonship,’ rushed on 
to the cognate matter in subsequent chapters, and returned afterwards 
to the general argument of the epistle. This volume is a succession of 
powerful remarks on the matters discussed in Hebrews, chapters i.—x. ; 
condensed in expression, full of repressed fire, and of fine theological 
suggestiveness. The modern student will be disappointed because of 
the very slight exhibition of the state of opinion or of the church life 
which the Apostle aims at correcting. The difficult problems of 
the relation of Judaic to Gentile Christianity are untouched, and 
the great question of the authorship is dismissed in a page. Still, Mr. 
Steward will make any attentive reader feel that there is a grandeur, a 
fullness and sweep of thought i: this epistle or tr....ise, which the New 
Testament writers seldom reac elsewhere, that there is transcendent 
reality in divine revelation, in the atonement, in the priesthood of Christ, 
in the kingdom and temple of the Great King, which no sceptical hand- 
ling of texts can dissolve. Mr. Steward has not laboured to draw the dis- 
tinction between the doctrine of the Epistle to the Romans and that to the 
Hebrews. ‘The diorthosis (i.e., the setting free from figure and parable, 
the fulfilment) of the Old Testament in the New, of the sacrifices of 
the day of atonement, of the reccnciling of the holy place, and of 
the presentation of the holy blood before the Lord, in the sacrificial 
and high priestly work of Christ, satisfied Mr. Steward, and 
he made no effort to reconcile this with the illustrations drawn 
by St. Paul from the proceedings of law-courts and the de- 
cisions of judges. The two chapters on ‘the day of atonement,’ 
though they leave untouched many great and difficult problems, are 
very grand and suggestive; but while the whole volume is charged 
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with thought, it is difficult to convey in a brief notice any adequate 
idea of its merits. We call special attention to the delineation of the 
human and Divine sonships of the Lord Jesus, with all their far. 
reaching efficacy, the sin of the Apostates,the suggestions arising out 
of the Melchisedee priesthood, the doctrine of Christian status and 
Christian works, and the general comparison of the two Covenants. 
‘he manner in which he comments on the immutable things of God’s 
promise and oath is characteristic of the whole volame. ‘These immu- 
‘table things are likened to the fortress which environed the refugee 
‘ from the eager pursuit of the manslayer, or the good holding-ground 
‘in which the anchor is cast “sure and stedfast.” This ground lies, 
‘ however, beyond the range of the world; the anchor enters the ground 
* « within the veil,” that is, the immutable things are at present veiled 
‘things, yet soul anchorage is cast within them; a noble image of the 
* soul at rest in assurance while tossed and strained by the force of all 
‘immediate surroundings. ‘Thus the position is a safe one, and one of 
‘ strong consolation, though the veil itself is not yet passed, nor the 
‘shore of life actually touched, nor the scenes of the invisible entered 
‘upon. This anchorage of the soul is made good by the Forerunner. 
‘ He alone brings it into immediate contact with “immutable things,” 
‘and holds absolute mastery over all relations between the ‘ visible and 
‘ the invisible, between discipline and perfection, between life and death, 
‘ and between the lowliness of man on the grandeur of his destiny.’ 

The lofty eloquence of the passage must be our excuse for the 
length of the quotation. The volume is replete with thoughts, as tersely 
and nobly expressed. 


Thoughts and Meditations on the Mysteries of Life. By Joux 
Frirn. In two Books. Book I. Tribner and Co. 


The preamble of this work is not — either on the ground of 
style, consistency, or accuracy of statement. e are told on the second 
page that ‘by the processes of inquiry into natural phenomena now 
* pursued, the thought of to-day is brought into direct collision with 
‘ certain doctrinal precepts.’ It is difficult to understand what is meant 
by a doctrinal precept, or what precept of the Gospel collides with 
modern thought. For an authcr who proclaims against dogma, it is 
sufficiently amusing to find the following dogmatic assertion: ‘ We are 
‘ possessed of the faculties of faith, belief, and knowledge, but these 
. ieadhies cannot actively exist together in the same mind, on the same 
‘subject.’ A more ignorant or one-sided statement can scarcely be 
conceived than the following:—‘ The astronomer, the chemist, and the 
‘ geologist, have reversed completely, and for ever, many of the premises 
* on which the authors of our faith built up their scheme of human life. 
‘ The chief all these premises, and the one that most pervades all their 
‘ teaching being this, that the earth is the centre of the universe, thal 
* human life exists here, and here only,’ &c., &c. The italics are our own. 
It would be difficult to find a more untrue representation of the pervading 
doctrine of the New Testament, than that which Mr. Frith declares the 
astronomers and Co. to have reversed. 

The author appears to us to have read some digest of Comte’s ‘ Philo- 
sophy of the Sciences,’ and not to have understood it. Even such 
terms as deduction and induction, are hopelessly confounded and mis- 
applied. He proceeds to investigate the Mosaic cosmogony, and here is 
a sample of his criticism. ‘The only explanation given of the idea that 
‘ was in the mind of Moses when he wrote this narrative is that he looked 

upon light and darkness as beings existing independent of any other 
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‘ part of the Universe.’ In our opinion, the precise opposite is the truth. 
arkness is simply negative inGen.i.3. When Mr. Frith tells us that the 
discoveries of modern science prove that ‘ the sea of light in which the earth 
‘revolves is unbroken and permanent, and that darkness is only shadow,’ 
he is a long way behind Professor Tyndall. His odd exposition of the 
Mosaic cosmogony, due to the progress in geological speculation made by 
the Egyptian savans, is amusing ; but it is mere fudge to pretend that ‘true 
‘believers ’ are bound to accept a universal deluge, the sudden creation 
and as sudden absorption of the waters of the flood, &c. Our author 
ses on to the discussion of ‘ Exegesis and Dogma,’ and makes the pro- 
foundly untrue remark that ‘the religious teacher is necessarily trained 
‘and educated in a way that impels him on all and every occasion to 
‘place dogma before exegesis ; and one consequence is that he very rarely 
‘rises to the level of inductive reasoning.’ The palpable absurdity of 
this remark proves Mr. Frith’s utter incapacity to deal with the present 
aspects of theological science. 

There are further thoughts and meditations on ‘ the growth of general 
‘ideas, and the relativity of knowledge,’ after which our author suddenly 
bursts forth with a blaze of original thought and ‘ certain impressions of 
‘his own,’ by means of which the whole of modern science would have to 
be re-written. It would be difficult in the space of a brief article to 
expound Mr. Frith’s theory, but as he himself confesses at the close of 
the volume that his entire argument depends upon the corroboration of 
experiments which he has suggested but not performed, we need not 
discuss the theory ; suffice it to say that ‘his impression is,’ that fresh 
water is transformed into salt water by friction, and that carbonic acid 
gas is formed out of watery vapour, through and by the influence 
of the sun’s rays. The —— entitled ‘The Formation of Simple 
Substances,’ is a truly marvellous appeal to the credulity of scientific 
sciolism. Out of this supposed creation by law of what are called 
chemical elements, the origination by the solar ray of such elements as 
sodium and carbon, and ultimately of all the solid rocks, astronomy and 

eology, mineralogy and chemistry, will have to be reconstructed, the 
Mewkchion theory of the planetary movements will be proved insufficient 
and speculative, and a new solution offered to the mysteries of life. 


Bible Truths, with Shakesperian Parallels. By J. B. Setxrrx. 
Third Edition. Hodder and Stoughton. ~ 


The manifold elements of Shakespeare have of late years been inves- 
tigated with patient and loving industry. The result has been to prove 
that his genius touched and penetrated almost all the truth of his day, 
legal, scientific, artistic, and moral. One of the most interesting results 
of these investigations has been the demonstration of the Puritan cha- 
racter of his religious beliefs and sympathies. Shakespeare’s mind had 
affinity with whatsoever was most spiritual and free. 

Mr. Selkirk has, with great patience, demonstrated how greatly Shake- 
speare’s mind was imbued with the truths and the phraseology of the Bible. 

nder some hundred different heads he has given extracts from Shake- 
speare, with parallel quotations from the Bible ; ‘adding in notes other 
parallels from other writers. It is very wonderful to note in our greatest 
writers,—Shakespeare, Bacon, Raleigh, Milton,—the depth to which the 
theology and morality of the Bible have penetrated both their minds and 
hearts, and how much of their greatness it constitutes. This Mr. Selkirk 

ints out in a well-written introduction. Bishop Wordsworth, Rev 
rr R. Espin, and others, have partially done what Mr. Selkirk has now 
very completely and ably done. We could wish that Shakespeare was 
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much more familiar to writers and preachers than he is. Next to the 
English Bible, he is the great fount of language, thought, and high 
inspiration. 

Biblical Psychology. In Four Parts. By J. Lanesrarr Forster. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The professed aim of the present volume is to combat the views current 
among Christians respecting the natural functions and destiny of the soul 
and its relation to the body. Its criticism is mainly directed against the 
following points, viz., that the soul and spirit are identical; that the soul 
is a demon, immortal, ever existing, possessing a personality distinct from 
the body ; that the bodily organs are merely the instruments of the soul; 
and that the body is both an encumbrance and source of pollution to the 
soul, a prison from which it must escape in order to attain its freedom 
and full development. The origin and prevalence of these views, Mr. 
Forster ascribes primarily to the influence of Plato, and secondarily to 
their inherent congeniality to the aspirations of the human mind. 

If such be the case, he asks, ‘Why are these personal affections and 
‘ characteristics, which are commonly considered to be animal and concrete, 
‘so constantly ascribed to to the soul ?’ ‘Why are life and spontaneity 
‘and intelligence imputed to the spirit and not to the souL? Why are 
‘birds and beasts denominated ‘‘ souls,”’ whilst we have in general been 
‘told that they have no souls?’ Why do the Scriptures associate the 
‘soul with death and the grave, whilst we have been told that the soul 
‘of man is immortal?’ These questions not only indicate the course of 
the discussion, they also foreshadow the author’s conclusions with refer- 
ence to the topics discussed. 

We shall now endeavour to furnish our readers with the most salient 
points of the theory to be established. The soul, according to the Scrip- 
tures, is the headtey personality applicable equally to man, beasts, 
and plants. The radical import ‘of a healthy personality’ is equally 
applicable to them all. On p. 21 the author says, ‘The Platonic rational 

‘soul was the personal demon; his animal soul was the principle of 
‘life in the whole body. The Aristotelian rational soul was the charac- 
‘teristic of man, but probably could not survive the body in a _per- 
‘sonal sense; his animal soul was the vital principle. The Hebrew 
‘soul is the breathing animal itself; which became perverted by the 
‘heathen philosophers into a personal demon, distinct from the body or 
‘identified with a spiritual principle.’ On p. 41 he further says, ‘ The 
‘ philosophic soul is a mere asain. The mythologic soul is the shadow 
‘ of the reality faintly recognised in the dim twilight of tradition. The soul 
‘of Scripture is the concrete personal identity itself. It is the personal 
‘ body (c&pa Wuxexdv), which eats, drinks, thinks, acts, &c., and finally 
‘dies, and all its thoughts perish.’ The word nephesh is always applied 
to the concrete personal self, xevai/ah to the dead body. Personal iden- 
tity invariably attaches itself to the soul and not to the spirit. It is this 
personal identity (c@pa Wuxixdv) which shall be raised a spiritual 

(c@pa mvevparixdy) in contradistinction to the corruptible (nevailah) 
which shall not be raised at all. The verbal distinction teteeen ‘body, 
‘soul,’ and ‘spirit,’ implies also a substantive and characteristic 
difference. Body and soul possess each an objective character correspon- 
dent with their verbal definition. But the spirit possesses no such objec- 
tive characteristics. There is no symbol by which it can be materially 
represented. It isinvisible, and only discernible by its phenomena; it is 
distinguishable and Biblically distinct from both body and soul. The 
word ‘spirit’ is equally applicable to man and brutes. The difference 
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between them is not to be decided by the agency of life and intelligence, 


order to retain its — There must, therefore, hereafter be more 
than an impersonal, incorporeal or disembodied spirit in order to realize 


ality shall be re-established. The resurrection of the nephesh will suffice ; 
for in it personal identity will be secured. If the souls of the departed, 
he asks, be not with Christ, where are they ? The Hebrews would answer 
in Sheol, the Hellenes in Hades, which are terms to denote the generic 
condition of the departed, or the sepulchral state. There is no place of 
torment mentioned in the Old Testament; Gehenna, which is known only 
under the Christian Revelation, and is the creation of Rabbinical writers. 
Thus far, with regard to the teachings of this somewhat remarkable work, 
which contains the result of much thought and more learning. We shall 
now state what we consider to be the defects of the work, both as to its 
general character and argument. 

We object (1) to the decidedly sensational and almost materialistic 
texture of the work. Mental operations are made absolutely dependent 
upon and conterminous with physical or corporeal impressions. The soul 
is represented by the author as a compound being, constituted of a concrete 
organism and a consubstantial spiritual agency. He also seems to think 
it possible, or even probable, that the spiritual body will be composed of 
fluctuating parts analogous to the actual body. (2.) We hold that it is 
both unscriptural as well as unphilosophical to represent man as com-- 
me of three substances, co-existing in him until the dissolution of 

eath, when they depart each to its own locality. It is acknowledged 
by the best authorities that the Scriptural ‘representation is as often 
dichotomic as it is trichotomic. These different representations ought to 
be, and generally are, regarded as reconcilable. But, according to the 
above-mentioned theory, the dichotomic must be radically and essentially 
wrong. Besides, what is that nature or substance which is neither matter 
nor spirit? (3.) The development of the doctrine of a future state in the 
New Testament is ignored, or, to say the least, reduced to a minimum. 
The doctrines of our Lord, the teachings of His apostles, and even the actual 
resurrection and ascension of the crucified One Himself, are held to 
shed no new light on this dark problem; they only serve to confirm the 
traditional hope of immortality. The dismal Old Testament views are 
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still the true ones. We are by this theory brought back again from the 
light and warmth of the New to the darkness and chill of the Old. That 
‘ death is abolished,’ means only that the Christian believer is enabled 
by faith to span the wide and awful chasm, the indefinite state of un- 
consciousness, between death and the final resurrection. Is this all the 
conqueror of death and Hades accomplished? (4.) The author’s inter- 

retation of passages iti the New Testament, which militate against his 
Niateisie, is not only unsatisfactory, but positively erroneous. We select the 
following as specimens :~2 Gor. v. 8, ‘Absent from the body,’ is deemed 
to ‘he parallel. with “present with the Lord.’ The latter refers to the 
future’ dwelling’ with Him in thé resurrection body. Phil. i. 21, ‘To 
- Hié is’ geiss,: ae sleen+is to the «verworked slave or to the weary man. 
‘Verse 28 is rendered, “havia? a‘desire for the return (of the bridegroom), 
‘and to be with Christ.’ 1 Peter iii. 8, where the departed are spoken of 
as ‘spirits’ (mvevpara), the Greek word ‘spirit’ is said to be used as a 
substitute for ‘soul.’ Heb. xii. 23, ‘The spirits of just men made 
‘ perfect,’ are said to be in the heavenly Jerusalem in their resurrection 
bodies. The passages which represent death as sleep, are adduced as 
establishing the pannychia of the soul. He makes the prominent feature 
of the analogy to be unconsciousness, and not rest; while in Heb. iv. 
9-11, the state of the dead is called xaramavois, and in Rey. xiy. 13, 
dvaravois. Against his views respecting the intermediate state, we might 
quote the opinion of all the — authorities on the subject, in England 
and on the Continent, e.g., Delitzsch, Géschel, Rudloff, Beck, Ellicott, 
Heard, and Thom. We would also especially refer to the recognition in 
Scripture, not only of the conscious, but also of the blessed state of the 
dead. (See Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Luke xvi. 19-31; Heb. xii. 23; Rey. 
xiv. 13, &c., &c.) Finally, the fact admitted by the author, that the 
Platonic view of the future state is more congenial to the aspirations of 
the human mind than the Scriptural, is in our opinion a weighty objection 
to the form of doctrine he wishes to establish. Did we believe Mr. 
Forster’s interpretation of New Testament writings to be correct, our 
faith in the noblest instincts of our nature would compel us to say, 
Errare mehercule malo cum Platone quam cum istis vera sentire. The 
author’s treatment of his authorities, secular and sacred, is generally 
uncritical and unmethodical, but especially of the latter. The work, 
however, is not without its value, and on many points deserves the atten- 
tion of the students of Scripture. 


Lectures on the Reunion of the Churches. By Joun J. I. von 
Décuncer, D.D., D.C.L., &. Translated, with Preface, 
by Henry Nutcompe Oxennam, M.A. Rivingtons. 


Mr. Oxenham very gracefully dedicates his translations of Dr. 
Déllinger’s lectures to Canon Liddon, and exemplifies the Christian 
catholicity that is deeper and broader than all churches by praying 
that he ‘may long be spared with health and strength to labour in his 
‘ place for the sacred interests so dear to both.’ In a somewhat long pre- 
face, Mr. Oxenham anticipates that the contending forces of modern social 
life will eventually be driven by the conditions of the conflict to range 
themselves in two, and twoonly, camps, under the rival banners of faith 
and of unbelief. But he does much to neutralize this hope by maintaining 
the fundamental error of the Romish Church, which confounds unity 
with uniformity ; and which, leaving no room for diverse convictions or 
preference, virtually bids us conform, or be anathema. Hence he makes 
a vigorous onslaught on what he deems the insane and untenable 
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position of religious Protestantism, bringing forward as a witness the 
‘ Westminster Review ;’ (!) the English Presbyterians, who half a century 
a a into Unitarianism ; the controversy in the Establishment 
‘bout the Athanasian Creed ; and the line taken by Dissenters on the 
education question. Mr. Oxenham clearly does not distinguish the 
stream from the bubbles which form upon it, or the eddies which it 
makes. He admits, however, that Protestant countries have no 
monopoly of scepticism ; but he does not see how the corruptions and 
untenable claims of a soi-disant Divine church and priesthood have 
generated both the schism and the scepticism. 

We fully sympathize with his religious sorrow over the distractions 
and animosities of Christendom; but we as deliberately and religiously 
demur to the organic reunion which he thinks the only remedy, as being 
both impracticable and incongruous with Christian individuality and 
liberty, with the ways of God, the purposes of Christianity, and the 
highest interests of the Church and the world. This, argumentatively 
worked out, is a sufficient answer to both his position and that of Dr. 
Dellinger. The great bulk of these lectures are historical; they survey 
the religious world from Britain to Japan; and give, on the whole, a 
fair account of the origin, history, and character of the various Christian 
churches ; with, however, a way of speaking of the English Establish- 
ment ey! marked in its difference from that employed by Dr. Déllinger 
in ‘the Church and the Churches.’ Extensive, too, as Dr. Déllinger’s 
knowledge is, he is at the mercy of books and newspapers, the value of 
which he has not always the means of discriminating. Hence he mistakes 
the relative place and power of the Established Episcopal Church when 
he accredits it with more than half the church-going population. After 
a general survey of the religious world, he sketches the history of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, of the German reformation, of the 
reaction towards union on the Continent in the seventeenth century, of 
the English Reformation, and concludes with a statement of difficulties 
and grounds of hope. The dominant thought of the whole is that the 
Vatican dogmas have placed almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
reunion; but he does not seem conscious that the dogmas and claims of 
the Romish Church had effectually done this before. The lectures are 
in no way remarkable for strength or grip. They are broad in their 
sympathies and generous in their judgments; but they do not resolve 
facts and phenomena into principles, nor have they anything definite to 
propose. ‘hey express the amiable yearning for union of a good and 
gracious man, but they give no suggestion for its realization. 


‘Hindoo Tribes and Castes as represented in Benares. By the 


Rev. M. A. Suerrinc, M.A., LL.B. Lond., Author of 
‘The Sacred City of the Hindus.’ With Illustrations. 
Calcutta: Thaeke, Spink, and Co. London: Triibner 
and Co. 


The handsome quarto before us, printed and published in Calcutta, is 
another illustration of the indebtedness of literature and science to the 
Christian missionary. It is no doubt a strange circumstance, that 
‘hitherto no one has attempted to give in English a consecutive and 
‘detailed account of the castes of India.’ Mr. Sherring has for 
many years resided in ‘the sacred city of the Hindus,’ where he has come 
into contact with representatives from all the tribes of India. Races 
whose haunts are in remote regions are found on the Ghauts and in 
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the temples of Benares, and the intricate tribal relations, and the multi-- 
tudinous castes and subdivisions of Hindu society, have come under Mr. 
Sherring’s observation. In this elaborate work he has accumulated a great 
amount of curious information touching (1) the Brahmanical tribes, (2) 
Kshatrijaor Rajpoot tribes, (3) the mixed castes and tribes, Vaisyas, Sudras, 
and others, and (4) the aboriginal tribes and inferior castes. As might 
be expected, a large portion of the volume is devoted to the Brahmanical 
tribes, to the classification of their orders, their divisions into clans, their 
special dutiesand religious ceremonies. ‘Reasons might easily be adduced,’ 
says Mr. Sherring, ‘ to account for the Brahman’s elevation above all other 
‘Hindutribes. Light of complexion, his forehead ample, his countenance 
‘of striking significance, his lips thin, and mouth expressive, his eyes 
‘ quick and sharp, his fingers long, his carriage noble and almost sublime, 
the true Brahman, uncontaminated by European influence and manners, 
‘with his intense self-consciousness, with the proud conviction of supe- 
‘riority depicted in every muscle of his face, and manifest in every 
‘movement of his body, is a wonderful specimen of humanity walkin 
‘on God’s earth.’ Yet, according to our author, the Brahman has live 
his day. It is only in remote villages and in the fastnesses of supersti- 
tion that his old glory surrounds.him; European education is stripping 
him of his divine assumptions, and he will have to contend with other 
castes for honour and success. He is intellectually strong by nature; 
he might, if he chose, be the leader of public opinion and thought in 
India, but he is allowing subordinate castes to outstrip him. It appears 
that the Brahmans of all tribes were originally descended from seven 
great sages, Rishis, or semi-deities. Each of these seven sages is at the 
head of a great division, the members of which are termed Gotras, or 
classes. There are between fifty and sixty of these Gotras or classes, 
which are more or less distributed through all the Brahmanical tribes. 
They are distinguished from one another by the reverence they pay to 
specific Vedas. Mr. Sherring has given an elaborate sketch of the ten 
great tribes or families into which the Brahmans of India are divided, 
pointing out their geographical locus, and their special dignities and 

rofession. Mr. Sherring tells us that the thirty-six royal tribes of 
ilessie are most of them represented in Benares; at the head of them 
is his Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram, and under his influence, 
great social reforms have been made in the laws and the ceremonies of 
marriage. The history of this great dignitary is given at considerable 
length, with his genealogy. The chapter on the social and political re- 
lations of the Vaisyas and Sudras is of considerable importance. In the 
ancient Hindu period and under the Mahommedan rule, the middle and 
lower castes were of no political authority, but under British rule the 
relation of the castes has been radically changed. ‘The fundamental 
principle of English law that all men are equal, the selection of officials 
irrespective of caste, the education offered to natives of every rank, 
and the Christian faith, which is making steady progress on Indian soil, 
are providing forces of irresistible potency in the transformation of the 
masses of India. ‘ British rule in India tends to elevate the masses, to 
depress the aristocracy, and to make the middle classes powerful.’ . This 
middle class, including the great ‘writer’ caste, is eager, restless, self- 
willed, prosperous, and powerful, and bids fair to wrest from the 
Brahman and the Rajpoot their ancient supremacy. Mr. Sherring has 
devoted a hundred pages to the enumeration of the classes who are 
making this progress, and the erudition, research, and industry dis- 
played throughout the work will give him a high place among modern 
ethnologists. 
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